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146 Tennyson in his 
judgment of good and evil is fore- 
shadowed and begun during our mor- 
tal life. To His presence and promp- 
titude in reply to prayer, he refers 
more than once in pathetic and point- 
ed language. He tells us how Enoch 
Arden, when cast away on a desert 
island, heard in his dream “ the peal- 
ing of his parish bells,” and 

“ Though he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous, hateful isle 
Returned upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with that, which, being everywhere, 

Lets none who speak with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude.” 
Enoch Arden. 

It would nut be difficult for those 
who are acquainted with Tennyson’s 
earlier history, to discover the church 
of which he is a member, and the 
section of it whose views he adopts. 
Jn Memoriam takes us into the inte- 
rior of his father’s parsonage, to the 
Christmas hearth decorated with lau- 
rel, and the old pastimes in the hall ; 
to the witch-elms and towering syca- 
more, whose shadows his Arthur had 
often found so fair ; to the lawn where 
they read the Tuscan poets toge 
ther ; and the banquet in the neigh- 
boring summer woods. We almost 
hear the songs that then pealed from 
knoll to knoll, while the happy ten- 
ants of the presbytery lingered on 
the dry grass till bats went round in 
fragrant skies, and the white kine 
glimmered, couching at ease, and the 
trees laid their dark arms about the 
field. “The merry, merry bells of 
Yule,” with their silver chime, are re- 
ferred to more than once in Tenny- 
son’s poems. They seem to be ever 
ringing in his ears. They controlled 
him, he says, in his boyhood, and 
they bring him sérrow touched with 
joy. 

It is in singing of Arthur Hallam 
that the poet’s faith in the immorta- 
lity of the soul is brought out with 
beautiful clearness. The bitterness 
of his grief draws him to the “ com- 
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fort clasped in truth revealed,” and 
he looks forward with hope to the 
day when he shall arrive at last at 
the blessed goal, and-He who died in 
Holy Land shall reach out the shining 
hand to him and his lost friend, and 
take them “as a single soul.” (Zz 
Memoriam, \xxxiii.) 

From the verses addressed to the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, (January, 1854, ) 
we learn that one of Tennyson’s 
children claims that gentleman as 
his godfather, and we gather from it 
and other poems, what all the Lau- 
reate’s friends know, that his sympa- 
thies are with the Broad Church, of 
which Mr. Maurice, Kingsley, Tem- 
ple, the Bishop of London, and Dr. 
Stanley are distinguished leaders. 
It is one of the peculiarities of this 
school to moderate the torments of 
the lost and to deny that they are 
eternal, to hope that good will in 
some way be the final goal of ill, 
and that every winter will at last 
change to spring. It cannot be dis 
puted that this teaching is at vari- 
ance with Catholic doctrine ; but it 
is one which Tennyson puts forward 
with singular modesty, describing 
himself as 

“ An infant ervi 
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e but a cry 
In Memoriam, iiii. 
The Broad Church, as its name 

implies, professes large and liberal 

views. Not wishing to be tried by 
too strict a standard itself, it repudi- 
ates all harsh judgments on others. 

Accordingly, we find in Tennyson 

few allusions to errors, real or sup- 

posed, in the creed of others. He 
regards as sacred whatever links the 
soul to a divine truth. He has many 
friends who are Catholics, and we 
have heard that he has expressed 
sincere anxiety to publish nothing 
relative to the Catholic religion cal- 
culated to give offence to its follow- 
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ers. There are few lines in his vo- 
lumes which grate on the most pious 
ear, and no devout breathings in 
which we do not cordially join. It 
is in one of his earlier poems, and 
only in sport, that he makes the 
Talking Oak tell of— 
“ Old summers, when the monk was fat, 
And, issuing shorn and sleek, 
Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek, 
Ere yet, in scorn of Peter’s pence, 
And numbered bead, and shrift, 
Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 
And turned the cowls adrift.” 


In conning his verse, therefore, 
the Catholic mind is at ease; it 
lights on no charges to be repelled, 
and (so far as we know, after long 
and close study of every line he has 
published) no mistakes regarding 
our faith which require to be recti- 
fied. There are those who imagine 
that in St. Simeon Stylites, he has 
wilfully misrepresented the character 
of a Catholic saint; but we venture to 
entertain a more lenient opinion, and 
shall endeavor presently to justify it. 
It is in a tone of irony, such as we 
must admire, that he describes the 
“heated pulpiteer in chapel, not 
preaching simple Christ to simple 
men,” but fulminating “against the 
scarlet woman and her creed,” and 
swinging his arms violently, as if he 
held the apocalyptic millstone, while 
he predicts the speedy casting of 
great Babylon into the sea. (Sea 
Dreams.) Nor are there wanting 
points of contact between Tenny- 
son’s ideas on religious matters and 
some of those dwelt on by Catholic 
divines. Thus he, like Dr. Newman, 
finds the arguments for the existence 
of God drawn from the power and 
wisdom discoverable in the works of 
nature, cold and inconclusive in com- 
parison with that one which arises 
from the voice of conscience and the 
feelings of the heart. The cxxiiid 
section of Jz Memoriam runs singu- 
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larly parallel with this beautiful pas- 
sage in the Apologia, (p. 377 :) 


“Were it not for this voice, speaking so clearly in 
my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, 
or a pantheist or a polytheist, when I looked into the 
world. I am far from denying the real force of 
the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the ge- 
neral facts of human society ; but these do not warm 
me or enlighten me; they donot take away the winter 
of my desolation, or make the buds unfold and the 
leaves grow within me, and my moral being rejoice.” 


The arguments adduced by infi- 
dels, in support of their unbelief, 
have never been rebutted in verse 
more cleverly than by Tennyson. 
His blade flashes like lightning, and 
severs with as fine a stroke as Sa- 
ladin’s scimitar. Zhe Two Voices 
may be cited in proof, and also the 
following passages in the matchless 
elegy on Arthur Hallam: 

The Fates not blind, ([n Memoriam) iii. 

Life shall live for evermore, a Xxxiv. 

If Death were death, love would not be 
true love, (Jn Memoriam) 

Individuality defies the tomb,  “‘ 

Immortality, 

Doubt issuing in belief, 

Knowledge without wisdom, 

Progress, 

We are not all matter, 

The course of human things, 


XXXvV. 
xlvi. 
liv. lv. 
xcv. 
exiii. 
cxvil. 
cxix. 
Cxxvii. 

These verses are no doubt the 
record of a mental conflict carried 
on during some years of the author’s 
earlier life—a battle between material- 
ism and spiritualism, between faith 
and unbelief, reason and sense. The 
Two Voices is philosophy singing, 
as Jn Memoriam is philosophy in 
tears. The Luglish Cyclopedia well 
calls the last poem “ wonderful,” and 
adds: “In no language, probably, 
is there another series of elegies so 
deep, so metaphysical, so imagina- 
tive, so musical, and showing such 
impassioned, abnormal, and solemni- 
zing affection for the dead.” 

But it is now time to point to those 
passages in which Tennyson may 
be said to have, more particularly, 
Catholic aspects. Be they few or 
many, they are worth noticing, even 
though they prove nothing but that a 
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Protestant poet of the highest order 
has such aspects, intense, striking, 
and lovely in no ordinary degree. 
Every true poet is in a certain sense 
a divine creation, and nothing but a 
celestial spark could ignite a Words- 
worth, a Longfellow, or an Emerson. 
It has ever been the delight of the 
ancient church and her writers to 
discover portions of her truth among 
those who are separated from her 
visible pale. Far from grudging 
them these precious fragments, she 
only wishes they were less scanty, 
and would willingly add to them till 
they reached the full measure of the 
deposit of the faith. It would be 
easy to make out a complete cycle 
of her doctrine in faith and morals 
from the poems of Protestant and 
Mohammedan authors, but it would 
be only by combining extracts from 
many who, in matters of belief, differ 
widely from each other. In looking 
through the Laureate’s volumes 
races of the church’s teaching, we 
are in a special manner struck by 
his treatment of the invocation of the 
departed. With what deep feeling 
does he invite the friend, who is the 
subject of his immortal elegy, to be 
near him when his light is low, when 
pain is at its height, when life is 
fading away. (lu Memoriam, x\ix.) 
It reminds us of good Dr. Johnson’s 
prayer for the “attention and min- 
istration ” of his lost wife, as Boswell 
has given it us. Can any Catholic 
express more fully than the Laureate 
the frame of mind becoming those 
who desire that the departed should 
still be near them at their side? (/x 
Memoriam, |.) 


for 


* How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thoughts would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


“rn vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all 
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“They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest. 


** But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.” 
In Memoriam, xciii. 


“Tf I can,” says the dying May 
Queen in Mew Year's Eve— 
“If I can, I'll come again, mother, from out my rest 
ing place ; 


Though you'll not see me, mother, J sha// look upon 
your face; 
Though I cannot speak a word, J shall hearken 
wt you say, 


n, often with you, when you think I'm 


It is not, therefore, in a vague and 
dreamy way, but with the full force 
of the understanding, that Tennyson 
invokes the spirits in their place of 
rest. It is not merely as a poet, but 
as a Christian, that he exclaims: 

“Oh! therefore, from thy sightless range, 
With gods in unconjectured bliss, 


Oh! from the distance of the abyss 
Of tenfold, complicated change, 


“*Descend, and touch, and enter: hear 
The wish too strong for words to name ; 
That in the blindness of the frame 


My ghost may feel that thine is near.” 


Jn Memoriam, xcii. 


We say “as a Christian ;” for we 
warmly repudiate the harsh interpre 
tation which is often put on his 
words addressed to the Son of God: 


“ 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou.’ 


“See,” it is said, “this is the most 
you can get from your favorite about 
Christ—that he seems divine. It is 
an appearance, a semblance only.” 
Now, this reasoning is most unfair. 
The remainder of the verse implies 
his godhead— 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, 40 make them thine. 


The verses which follow are a 
prayer to Christ, imploring from 
him light and aid, wisdom and for- 


giveness. (Prefatory lines to /” 
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Memoriam.) In fact, it is evident 
from other parts of Tennyson’s elegy, 
that he does not use the word seem in 
the sense of appearing to be what a 
thing is zof, but in the sense of its 
appearing to be what it is. Thus, in 
the fifth stanza, below the lines just 
quoted, we have— 
“Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 
What seemed my worth since I began ; 


For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord! to thee.’’ 


So again, Jz Memoriam, xxxiii., 


*O thou that after toil and storm, 
May’st seem to have reached a purer air ;” 


where “seem to have reached” is 
equivalent to “thou who fast 
reached,” with that delicate shade 
of difference only which belongs to 
Greek rather than to English diction. 
Thus the verb doxéw is repeatedly 
used in the New Testament as an 
expletive, not meaningless to the ear, 
though adding no distinct idea which 
can be expressed in a single word. 
Mj) d6génre Aéyerv év éavTois, (St. 
Matt. iii. 9,) means to all intents, 
simply, “Say not in yourselves,” and 
Oi doxdvvtes oTbA0t eivat (Gal. ii. 9) 
means, “who were really the pillars 
they seemed to be.” Such passages, 
it is true, prove nothing as to Ten- 
nyson’s use of the word seem, but 
they do illustrate it. The perfect 
godhead of Christ is brought out 
fully in the sermon preached by 
Averill in Aylmer’s Field. “The 
Lord from heaven, born of a village 
girl, carpenter’s son,” is there styled 
in the prophet’s words, “ Wonderful, 
Prince of Peace, the Mighty God.” 
When the Laureate prays that his 
very worth may be forgiven, he 
employs the language of deep hu- 
mility which meets us so constantly 
in the writings of Catholic saints. It 
reminds us of their prayers to the 
Father of Lights that the best they 
have ever done may be pardoned, 
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that their tears may be washed, their 
myrrh incensed, their spikenard’s 
scent perfumed, and their breathings 
after God fumigated. It is no shallow 
view that he takes of repentance 
when he makes Queen Guinevere 
ask: 
“‘ What is true repentance but in thought— 
Not e’en in inmost thought to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to us?” 
Idylls of the King. 

He has been accused’ of making 
St. Simeon Stylites a self-righteous 
saint. That he makes him ambitious 
of saintdom is true, but this hope 
which he “will not cease to grasp,” 
is fostered by no sense of his own 
merits, but, on the contrary, springs 
from the deepest possible conviction 
of his unworthiness. He describes 
himself as 

“ The basest of mankind, 

From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 

Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 

For troops of devils mad with blasphemy.” 

He proclaims from his pillar, his 
“high nest of penance,” 

“That Pontius and Iscariot by Azs side 
Showed like fair seraphs.”’ 

He details, indeed, in language 
strikingly intense, his sufferings, pray- 
ers, and penances; but he disclaims 
all praise on account of them, and 
ascribes all his patience to the divine 
bounty. He does not breathe or 
“whisper any murmur of complaint,” 
while he tells how his teeth 

“ Would chatter with the cold, and all his beard 

Was tagged with icy fringes in the moon ;” 
how his “ thighs were rotted with the 
dew ;” and how 

“ For many weeks about his loins he wore 

The rope that haled the buckets from the well, 
‘I'wisted as tight as I could knot the noose ;” 
yet the climax of it all is, “ Have 

mercy, mercy: take away my sin.” 

The Catholic aspects in St. Agnes’ 
Eve and Sir Galahad, are no less 
marked than those of S#. Simeon Sty- 
ites. As a devout breathing of a 
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dying nun, the first of these poems is 
touching and exquisite. The snows 
lie deep on the convent-roof, and the 
shadows of its towers “slant down 
the snowy sward,” while she prays 
and says: 
‘As these white robes are soiled and dark, 
To yonder shining ground ; 
As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round ; 
So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee ; 
So in mine earthly house I am, 
To that I hope to be.’”’ 
All heaven bursts its “starry floors,” 
the gates roll back, the heavenly 
Bridegroom waits to welcome and 
purify the sister’s departing soul. 
The vision dilates. It is mysteriously 
wvague—mysteriously distinct : 
“The sabbaths of eternity, 
One sabbath deep and wide— 
A light upon the shining sea— 
The Bridegroom with his bride !” 
There is in such verse an inde- 
scribably Catholic tone. It is like 
the heavenly music of faith, which 
pervades the Paradise of Dante, and 
which (in spite of the lax lives of 
the authors) runs through the “ Sa- 
cred Songs ” of Moore, and the //is- 
ile of Eloisa, and The Dying Chris- 
tian’s Address to his Soul, by Pope. 
But if Tennyson has proved equal to 
portraying a Catholic saint, he has 
also depicted most graphically a 
Catholic knight of romance. Sir 
Galahad, one of the ornaments of 
King Arthur’s court, (Jdyd/s of the 
King, p. 213,) whose 
** strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure,” 
goes in quest of the Sangreal—the 
sacred wine. He hears the noise of 
hymns amid the dark stems of the 
forest, sees in vision the snowy altar- 
cloth with swinging censers and “ sil- 
ver vessels sparkling clean.” He 
sails, in magic barks, on “lonely 
mountain meres,” and_ catches 
glimpses of angels with folded feet 
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“in stoles of White,” bearing 
holy grail. 
“ Ah! blessed vision ! d/ood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-light mingles with the stars. 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange, 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy grail.” 
Poems, p. 336. 

A Catholic aspect may sometimes 
be observed in a single word. “ And 
so thou lean on our fair father 
Christ,” (Zdyils, Guinevere, p. 254,) 
may perhaps sound strange to some 
ears, and is familiar to Catholics only. 
“ He alone is our inward life,” says 
Dr. Newman, speaking of Christ; 
“He not only regenerates us, but (to 
allude to a higher mystery) semper 
gignit; he is ever renewing our new 
birth and our heavenly sonship. In 
this sense he may be called, as in 
nature so in grace, our real Father, 
( Letter to Dr. Pusey, p. 89.) Hence, 
in the Litany of the Holy Name we 
say, “Jesu, Pater futuri seculi,” and 
“Jesu, Pater pauperum.” 

The Catholic who well understands 
his own faith will always be very 
scrupulous about disturbing that of 
others. If there is anything abhor- 
rent to him, “it is the scattering 
doubt and unsettling consciences 
without necessity.” (ewman’s Apo- 
logia, p. 344.) There is a well-known 
poem in Jz Memoriam, (xxxiii.,) which 
admirally illustrates this feeling. We 
quote but one verse, as the reader's 
memory will no doubt supply the rest. 

* Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious ways.” 

The theory and practice of the 
wisest Catholics conform to the spi- 
rit and letter of this injunction. Their 
devotional life, too, is perfectly reflect- 
ed in Tennyson whenever he writes of 
prayer. ‘There is a depth of feeling 
in his expressions on this subject which 
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reaches to the fact that prayer is the 
truest religion — that it is the link 
which unites man more closely to 
his Creator than any outward acts, 
any meditations, any professed creed, 
and is the spring and current of re- 
ligious life. 
“ Evermore 

Prayer from a living source within the will, 

And beating up through all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul.” 

Enoch Arden, p. 44 


“Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure : 
What souls possess themselves so pure? 
Or is there blessedness like theirs ?”” 
In Memoriam, xxxii. 


Thus again, in the Morte dAr- 
thur, which was a forecast of Zhe 
Idylls of the King, we are reminded 
of the efficacy of prayer in language 
worthy of being put into a Catholic’s 
lips : 

“ Pray for my soul. 
prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 
voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

3oth for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’’ 


More things are wrought by 


In the following lines, on the ra- 
rity of repentance, there is a refer- 
ence to the codperation of human 
will with divine grace, which equals 
the precision of a Catholic theolo- 
gian : 

“ Full seldom does a man repent, or use 

Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh.” 

Idylls of the King, p. 93- 

In the same poem we find lines of 
a distinctly Catholic tone on the re- 
pentant queen’s entering a convent, 
and on a knight who had long been 
the tenant of a hermitage. Guine- 
vere speaks as follows : 

“ So let me, i you do not shudder at me, 

Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with you ; 

Wear black and white, and be a nun like you ; 

Fast with your fasts, not feasting with your feasts ; 


Grieve with your griefs, not grieving at your joys, 
But not rejoicing ; mingle with your rites ; 
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Pray and be prayed for ; Zie before your shrines ; 

Do each low office of your holy house ; 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 

To poor sick people, richer in his eyes 

Who ransomed us, and haler, too, than I; 

And treat their loathsome hurts, and heal mine own 3 

And so wear out in almsdeed and in prayer 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day 

Which wrought the ruin of my lord the king.” 
Idylls of the King, p. 260. 


The hermitage is thus described : 


“ There lived a knight 
Not far from Camelot, now for forty years 
A hermit, who had prayed, labored, and prayed, 
And ever laboring had scooped himself 
In the white rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shorecliff cave, 
And cells and chambers: all were fair and dry.” 
Idylis of the King, p. 168. 


Among Tennyson’s earlier poems, 
the picture of Isabel, “the perfect 
wife,” with her “hate of gossip par- 
lance, and of sway,” her 


“locks not wide dispread, 
Madonna-wise on either side her head ; 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity ;”” 
and 


“ Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity,” 
Poems, pp. 7, 8, 


is worthy of a Catholic matron. The 
description of St. Stephen, in Zhe Two 
Voices, has all the depth and pathos of 
the poet’s happiest mood ; and, though 
neither it, nor some other passages 
which have been quoted, contain 
anything distinctively Catholic as op- 
posed to other forms of Christianity, 
it is strongly marked with those or- 
thodox instincts to which we are 
drawing attention : 


* T cannot hide that some have striven,’ 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven ; 
Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream ; 
But heard, by secret transport led, 
E’en in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain-head— 
Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire ; 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire, 
He heeded not reviling tones, 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Though cursed,and scorned, and bruised with stones ; 
But looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 
Poems, p. 299. 


We are anxious not to appear to 
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lay undue stress on these extracts. 
Let them go for as much as they are 
worth, and no more. We do not 
stretch them on any Procrustean 
bed to the measure of orthodox. 
Others might be adduced, of a lati- 
tudinarian tendency, but they are 
few in number, and do not neutral- 
ize the force of these. In view of 
many passages in Shakespeare of a 
Catholic bearing, and of several 
facts favorable to the belief that he 
was a Catholic, M. Rio has come to 
the probably sound conclusion that 
he really was what he himself wishes 
to prove him. We put no such forced 
interpretation on our extracts from 
Tennyson as M. Rio has certainly 
put on many which he has brought 
forward from the Elizabethan poct ; 
but we think that they are suffi- 
ciently cast in a Catholic mould to 
warrant us in applying to Tennyson 
the words which Carlyle has used in 
reference to his predecessor: “ Ca- 
tholicism, with and against feudal- 
ism, but not against nature and her 
bounty, gave us English a Shake- 
speare and era of Shakespeare, and 
so produced a blossom of Catholicism.” 
(French Revolution, vol. i. 10.) 

But religion, as we have said, does 
not occupy a prominent place in Ten- 
nyson’s pages. He is, in the main, 
like the great dramatist—a poet of 
this world. Love and women are 
his favorite themes, but love within 
the bounds of law, and woman 
strongly idealized. License finds in 
him no apologist, while he throws 
around purity and fidelity all the 
charms of song. The most rigid 
moralist can find nothing to cen- 
sure in his treatment of the guilty 
love of Lancelot and Guinevere, the 
wedded love of Enid and Geraint, 
the meretricious love of Vivien, and 
the unrequited love of Elaine. If 
Milton had, as he intended,* cho- 


*See his Mansas, and Life, by Toland, p. 17. 
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sen King Arthur as the subject of 
his epic, he could not have taken 
a higher moral tone than Tennyson 
has in the Jdylls of the King, and, 
considering how lax were his no- 
tions about marriage, it is probable 
he would have taken a lower one. 
King Arthur’s praise of honorable 
courtship and conjugal faith is too 
long to be quoted here, but it may 
be referred to as equally eloquent 
and edifying. (Jdylls of the King.) 

The Laureate has learned at least 
one secret of making a great name— 
not to write too much. “TI hate 
many books,” wrote Pére Lacordaire. 
“The capital point is, to have an 
aim in life, and deeply to respect 
posterity by sending it but a small 
number of well-meditated works.” 
This has been Tennyson’s rule. 
With six slender volumes he has 
built himself an everlasting name. 
He has, till within the last few 
months, seldom contributed to pe- 
riodicals, and when he has done so, 
the price paid for his stanzas seems 
fabulous. The estimation in which 
he is held by critics of a high order 
amounts, in many cases, to a passion 
and a worship. The specimen he 
has given of a translation of the //iad 
promises for it, if completed, all that 
Longfellow has wrought for the Di- 
vina Commedia. The attempts he 
has made at Alcaics, Hendecasyllabics, 
and Gadlliambics in English have been 
thoroughly successful, and stamp him 
as an accomplished scholar. (Soda- 
dicea, etc., in Enoch Arden and other 
Poems.) As he does not write 
much, so neither does he write fast. 
The impetuous oratory of Shake- 
speare’s and Byron’s verse is un- 
known to him. He never affects it. 
He reminds us rather of the opera- 
tions of nature, who slowly and calm- 
ly, but without difficulty, produces 
her marvellous results. Drop by 
drop his immortal poems are dis- 
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tilled, like the chalybeate droppings 
which leave at length on the cavern 
floor a perfect red and crystal stalag- 
mite. “ Day by day,” says the JVa- 
tional Review, when speaking on this 
subject—“ day by day, as the hours 
pass, the delicate sand falls into 
beautiful forms, in stillness, in peace, 
in brooding.” “ The particular pow- 
er by which Mr. Tennyson surpasses 
all recent English poets,” writes the 
Edinburgh Review, “is that of sus- 
tained perfection. . . We look 
in vain among his modern rivals for 
any who can compete with him in 
the power of saying beautifully the 
thing he has to say.” 


O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vagliami ’] lungo studio e ’] grande amore 
Che m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume.* 


During a long period, the origina- 
lity of Tennyson’s verse was an ob- 
stacle to its fame, and indeed conti- 
nues to be so in the minds of some 
readers. His use of obsolete words 
appears to many persons affected, 
while others applaud him for his vi- 
gorous Saxon, believing, with Dean 
Swift, that the Saxon element in our 
compound tongue should be religi- 
ously preserved, and that the writers 
and speakers who please us most are 
those whose style is most Saxon in 
its character. If Tennyson has mo- 
delled his verse after any author, it 
is undoubtedly Shakespeare, and the 
traces of this study may perhaps be 
found in his vocabulary. Yet no 
man is less of a plagiarist ; not only 
his forms of thought but of language 
also are original, and though he owes 
much to the early dramatists, to 
Wordsworth and to Shelley, he fuses 
all metals in the alembic of his own 
mind, and turns them to gold. His 
love of nature is intense, and his ob- 
servation of her works is microscopic. 


* ZL Inferno, i. 82. 
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Yet he is never so occupied with de- 
tails as to lose sight of broad out- 
lines. In 1845, Wordsworth spoke 
of him as “decidedly the first of our 
living poets ;” but since that time his 
fame has been steadily on the in- 
crease. Many of his lines have pass- 
ed into proverbs, and a crowd of fee- 
bly fluttering imitators have vainly 
striven to rival him on the wing. 
What the people once called a weed 
has grown into a tall flower, wearing 
a crown of light, and flourishing far 
and wide. (Zhe Flower. Enoch Ar- 
den, etc., p. 152.) A concordance 
to Jn Memoriam has been published, 
and the several editions of the Lau- 
reate’s volumes have been collated 
as carefully as if they were works 
of antiquity. Every ardent lover 
of English poetry is familiar with 
Mariana, “in the lonely moated 
grange ;’ the good Haroun Alras- 
chid among his obelisks and cedars ; 
Oriana wailing amid the Norland 
whirlwinds ; the Lady Shalott in her 
“four gray walls and four gray tow- 
ers ;” the proud Lady Clara Vere de, 
Vere ; the drowsy Lotos-Eaters ; the 
chaste ahd benevolent Godiva; Maud 
in her garden of “ woodbine spices ;” 
the true love of the Lord of Burleigh, 
and the reward of honest Lady Clare. 
The highest praise of these ballads 
is that they have sunk into the na- 
tion’s heart. They combine the chief 
excellences of other bards, and re- 
mind us of some delicious fruit which 
unites in itself a variety of the most 
exquisite flavors. This richness and 
sweetness may be ascribed in part 
to that remarkable condensation of 
thought which enriches one page of 
Tennyson with as many ideas and 
images as would, in most other poets, 
be found scattered over two or three 
pages. “We must not expect,” 
wrote Shenstone in one of his es- 
says, “to trace the flow of Waller, 
the landskip of Thomson, the fire 
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of Dryden, the imagery of Shake- 
speare, the simplicity of Spenser, 
the courtliness of Prior, the humor 
of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the deli- 
cacy of Addison, the tenderness of 
Otway, and the invention, the spirit, 
and sublimity of Milton, joined in 
any single writer.” Perhaps not. 
But Shenstone had never read Ten- 
nyson, and there is no knowing what 
he might have thought if he had con- 
ned the calm majesty of UZysses ; the 
classical beauty of Zithonus and the 
Princess ; the luxuriant eloquence of 
Locksley Hall ; the deep lyrical flow 
of The Letters and The Voyage ; the 
"cute drollery of the Northern Farmer ; 
the idyllic sweetness of @inone ; the 
grandeur of Morte d’ Arthur; the 
touching simplicity of Znoch Arden ; 
the power and pathos of Aylmer’s 
Field ; the perfect minstrelsy of the 
Rivulet, and the songs, O Swallow, 
Swallow, and Tears, Jdle Tears; and 
the sharps and trebles of the Brook, 
more musical than Mendelssohn. 
Far be it from us to carp at any 
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poetry because it proceeds from one 
who is not a Catholic. We believe, 
indeed, firmly that, if Tennyson had 
been imbued with the ancient faith, 
it would have cleared some vague- 
ness both from his mind and his 
verse. But in these days, when So- 
cinianism, positivism, and free-think- 
ing in various shapes are taking 
such strong hold of educated men, 
we rejoice unfeignedly to find popu- 
lar writings marked, even in an im- 
perfect degree, with Christian doc- 
trine and feeling. The influence 
exerted by the Laureate in the world 
of letters is great, and we have, 
therefore, endeavored at some length 
to show how far it is favorable, and 
how far unfavorable, to the cause of 
truth. Though unhappily not a Ca- 
tholic, we recognize with delight the 
fact that he is not an infidel, and we 
feel persuaded that some at least of 
our readers will be pleased at our 
having placed in a prominent point 
of view the redeeming features in 
the religious character of his poetry. 


POLAND. 


WHEN, fixed in righteous wrath, a nation’s eye 
Torments some crowned tormentor with just hate, 
Nor threat nor flattery can that gaze abate ; 
Unshriven the unatoning years go by ; 

For as that starry archer in the sky 

Unbends not his bright bow, though early and late 
The syren sings, and folly weds with fate, 

Even so that constellated destiny 

Which keeps fire-vigil in a night-black heaven, 
Upon the countenance of the doomed looks forth 
Consentient with a nation’s gaze on earth: 

To the twinned powers a single gaze is given ; 


The earthly fate reveals the fate on high— 
A brazen serpent raised, that says, not “ live,” but “ die.’ 


’ 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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PROFESSOR DRAPER’S 


PROFESSOR DRaAPER’s works have 
had, and are having, a very rapid 
sale, and are evidently very highly 
esteemed by that class of readers 
who take an interest, without being 
very profoundly versed, in the grave 
subjects which he treats. He is, we 
believe, a good chemist and a re- 
spectable physiologist. His work 
on Human Physiology, we have 
been assured by those whose judg- 
ment in such matters we prefer to 
our own, is a work of real merit, and 
was, when first published, up to the 
level of the science to which it is 
devoted. We read it with care on 
its first appearance, and the impres- 
sion it left on our mind was, that the 
author yields too much to the theory 
of chemical action in physiology, and 
does not remember that man is the 
union of soul and body, and that the 
soul modifies, even in the body, the 
action of the natural laws; or rather, 
that the physiological laws of brute 
matter, or even of animals, cannot be 
applied to man without many im- 
portant reserves. The Professor, 
indeed, recognizes, or says he recog- 
nizes, in man a rational soul, or an 
immaterfal principle ; but the recog- 
nition seems to be only a verbal con- 
cession, made to the prejudices of 
those who have some lingering belief 
in Christianity, for we find no use 
for it in his physiology. All the 
physiological phenomena he dwells 


* 1. Human Physiology, Staticql and Dynami- 
cal ; or, Conditions and Course of the Life of Man. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 8vo, pp. 649. 
2. History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
By the same. Fifth edition. 1867. 8vo, pp. 628. 
3. Thoughts on the Civil Policy of America. By 
the same. Third edition. 1867. 8vo, pp. 325. 4. 
History of the American Civil War. By the same. 
In three volumes. Vol. I. 1867. 8vo, pp. 567. 
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on he explains without it, that is, 
as far as he explains them at all. 
Whatever his personal belief may 
be, his doctrine is as purely mate- 
rialistic as is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, 
which explains all the phenomena of 
life by the mechanical, chemical, and 
electrical changes and combinations 
of matter. 

It is due to Professor Draper to 
say, that in this respect he only sins 
in common with the great body of 
modern physiologists. Physiology 
— indeed, all the inductive sciences— 
have been for a long time cast in a 
materialistic mould, and men of firm 
faith, and sincere and ardent piety, 
are materialists, and, therefore, athe- 
ists, the moment they enter the field 
of physical science, and deny in their 
science what they resolutely affirm 
and would die for in their faith. 
Hence the quarrel between the theo- 
logians and the savans. The savans 
have not reconciled their so-called 
science with the great theological 
truths, whether of reason or revela- 
tion, which only the fool doubts, or 
in his heart denies. This proves that 
our physicists have made far less 
progress in the sciences than they 
are in the habit of boasting. That 
cannot be true in physiology which 
is false in theology ; and a physiology 
that denies all reality but matter, or 
finds no place in it for God and the 
human soul, is no true physiological 
science. The physiologist has far 
less evidence of the existence of mat- 
ter than I have of the existence of 
spirit ; and it is only by spirit that 
the material is apprehensible, or can 
be shown to exist. Matter only mi- 
mics or imitates spirit. 

The continual changes that take 
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place from time to time in physiology 
show—we say it with all deference to 
physiologists—that it has not risen 
as yet to the dignity of a science. It 
is of no use to speak of progress, for 
changes which transform the whole 
body of a pretended science are not 
progress. We may not have mastered 
all the facts of a science ; we may be 
discovering new facts every day ; but 
if we have, for instance, the true phy- 
siological science, the discovery of 
new facts may throw new light on 
the science—may enable us to see 
clearer its reach, and understand 
better its application, but cannot 
change or modify its principles. As 
long as your pretended science is 
liable to be changed in its principles, 
it is a theory, an hypothesis, not a 
science. Physiologists have accu- 
mulated a large stock of physiologi- 
cal facts, to which they are daily 
adding new facts. We willingly ad- 
mit these facts are not useless, and 
the time spent in collecting them is 
not wasted ; on the contrary, we hold 
them to be valuable, and appreciate 
very highly the labor, the patient re- 
search, and the nice observation that 
has collected, classified, and de- 
scribed them; but we dare assert, 
notwithstanding, that the science of 
physiology is yet to be created ; and 
created it will not be till physiolo- 
gists have learned and are able to 
set forth the dialectic relations of 
spirit and matter, soul and body, 
God and nature, free-will and neces- 
sity. Till then there may be known 
facts, but there will be no physiological 
science. As far as what is called 
the science of human life, or human 
physiology, goes, Professor Draper’s 
work is an able and commendable 
work ; but he must permit us to say 
that the real science of physiology 
he has not touched, has not dreamed 
of; nor have any of his brethren 
‘who see in the human soul only a 
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useless appendage to the body. The 
soul is the forma corporis, its inform- 
ing, its vital principle, and pervades, 
so to speak, and determines, or modi- 
fies, the whole life and action of the 
human body, from the first instant 
of conception to the very moment of 
death. The human body does not 
exist, even in its embryonic state, 
first as a vegetable, then as an ani- 
mal, and afterward as united to an 
immaterial soul. It is body united 
to soul from the first instant of con- 
ception, and man lives, in any stage 
of his existence, but one and the 
same human life. There is no mo- 
ment after conception when the wil- 
ful destruction of the foetus is not the 
murder of a human life. 

As we said on a former occasion, 
or at least implied, man, though the 
ancients called him a microcosm, the 
universe in little, and contains in 
himself all the elements of nature, is 
neither a mineral nor a vegetable, nor 
simply an animal, and the analogies 
which the physiologist detects be- 
tween him and the kingdoms below 
him, form no scientific basis of hu- 
man physiology, for like is not 
same. There may be no difference 
that the microscope or the crucible 
can detect between the blood of an 
ox and the blood of a man; for the 
microscope and chemical tests are in 
both cases applied to the dead sub- 
ject, not the living, and the human 
blood tested is withdrawn from the 
living action of the soul, an action 
that escapes the most powerful micro- 
scope, and the most subtile chemical 
agent. Comparative physiology may 
gratify the curiosity, and, when not 
pressed beyond its legitimate bounds, 
it may even be useful, and help us to 
a better understanding of our own 
bodies ; but it can never be the basis 
of a scientific induction, because be- 
tween man and all animals there is 
the difference of species, Compara- 
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tive physiology is, therefore, unlike 
comparative philology ; for, however 
diverse may be the dialects com- 
pared, there is no difference of spe- 
cies among them, and nothing hin- 
ders philological inductions from 
possessing, in the secondary order, 
a true scientific character. Phy- 
siological inductions, resting on the 
comparative study of different indi- 
viduals, or different races or families 
of men, may also be truly scientific ; 
for all these individuals, and all these 
races or families belong to one and 
the same species. But the compa- 
rative physiology that compares men 
and animals, gives only analogies, not 
science. 

We do not undervalue science ; 
on the contrary, what we complain 
of is, that our physiologists do not 
give us science ; they give us facts, 
theories, or hypotheses. Facts are 
not science till referred to the prin- 
ciples that explain them, and these 
principles themselves are not science 
till integrated in the principles of that 
high and universal science called the- 
ology, and which is really the science 
of the sciences. The men who pass for 
savans, and are the hierophants and 
lawgivers of the age, sin not by 
their science, but by their want of 
science. Their ideal of science is 
too low and grovelling. Science is 
vastly more than they conceive it ; 
is higher, deeper, broader than they 
look ; and the best of them are, as 
Newton said of himself, mere boys 
picking up shells on the shores of 
the great ocean of truth. They, at 
best, remain in the vestibule of the 
temple of science ; they have not 
entered the penetralia and knelt be- 
fore the altar. We find no fault with 
Professor Draper’s science, where sci- 
ence he has ; we only complain of 
him for attempting to palm off upon 
us his ignorance for science, and ac- 
cepting, and laboring to make us ac- 
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cept as science what is really no 
science. Yet he is not worse than 
others of his class. 

The second work named in our 
list is the professor’s attempt to ex- 
tend the principles of his human 
physiology to the human race at 
large, and to apply them specially 
to the intellectual development of 
Europe ; the third is an attempt to 
apply them to the civil policy of 
America, and the fourth is an at- 
tempt to get a counter-proof of his 
theories in the history of our late ci- 
vil war. Through the four works we 
detect one and the same purpose, 
one and the same doctrine, of which 
the principal data are presented in 
his work on human physiology, which 
is cast in a purely materialistic mould. 
They are all written to show that all 
philosophy, all religion, all morality, 
and all history are to be physiologi- 
cally explained, that is, by fixed, in- 
flexible, and irreversible natural laws. 
He admits, in words, that man has 
free-will, but denies that it influen- 
ces events or anything in the life and 
conduct of men. He also admits, 
and claims credit for admitting, a 
Supreme Being, as if there could be 
subordinate beings, or any being bit 
one who declares himself I am THAT 
AM; but a living and ever-present 
God, Creator, and upholder of the 
universe, finds no recognition in his 
physiological system. His God, like 
the gods of the old Epicureans, 
has nothing to do, but, as Dr. Eva- 
tist de Gypendole, in his Ointment 
Sor the Bite of the Black Serpent, 
happily expresses it, to “sleep all 
night and to doze all day.” He is 
a superfluity in science, like the im- 
material soul in the author’s Human 
Physiology. A\\ things, in Professor 
Draper’s system, originate, proceed 
from, and terminate in, natural devel- 
opment, with a most superb contempt 
for the ratio sufficiens of Leibnitz, 
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and the first and final cause of the 
theologians and philosophers. The 
only God his system recognizes is 
natural law, the law of the genera- 
tion and death of phenomena, and 
distinguishable from nature only as 
the natura naturans is distinguishable 
from the natura naturata of Spino- 
za. His system is, therefore, not- 
withstanding his concessions to the 
Christian prejudices which still lin- 
ger with the unscientific, a system of 
pure naturalism, and differs in no 
important respect from the Religion 
Positive of M. Auguste Comte. 

The Duke of Argyle, in his Reign 
of Law, which we reviewed last Febru- 
ary, a man well versed in the modern 
sciences, sought, while asserting the 
universal reign of law, to escape this 
system of pure naturalism, by defin- 
ing law to be “will enforcing itself 
with power,” or making what are 
called the laws of nature the direct 
action of the divine Will. But this 
asserted activity only for the divine 
Being, therefore denied second cau- 
ses, and bound not only nature, but 
the human will fast in fate, or rather, 
absorbed man and nature in God ; 
for man and nature do and can ex- 
ist only in so far as active, or in 
some sense causative. The passive 
does not exist, and to place all ac- 
tivity in God alone is to deny the 
creation of active existences or se- 
cond causes, which is the very es- 
sence of pantheism. Professor Dra- 
per and the positivists, whom he fol- 
lows, reverse the shield, and absorb 
not man and nature in God, but 
both God and man in nature. John 
and James are not Peter, but Peter 
is James and John. There is no 
real difference between pantheism 
and atheism ; both are absurd, but 
the absurdity of atheism is more ea- 
sily detected by the common mind 
than the absurdity of pantheism. 
‘ The one loses God by losing unity, 
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and the other by losing diversity, or 
everything distinguishable from God. 
The God of the atheist is not, and 
the God of the pantheist is as if he 
were not, and it makes no practical 
difference whether you say God is 
all or all is God. 

To undertake a critical review 
of these several works would ex- 
ceed both our space and our pa- 
tience, and, moreover, were a task 
that does not seem to be called for. 
Professor Draper, we believe, ranks 
high among his scientific breth- 
ren. He writes in a clear, easy, 
graceful, and pleasing style, but we 
have found nothing new or profound 
in his works. His theories are al- 
most as old as the hills, and even 
older, if the hills are no older than 
he pretends. His work on the In- 
tellectual Development of Europe, is 
in substance, taken from the positiv- 
ists, and the positivist philosophy is 
only a reproduction, with no scienti- 
fic advance on that of the old phy- 
siologers or hylozoists, as Cudworth 
calls them. He agrees perfectly 
with the positivists in the recogni- 
tion of three ages or epochs, we should 
rather say stages, in human develop- 
ment ; the theological, the metaphysi- 
cal, and the scientific or positivist. 
In the theological age, man is in his 
intellectual infancy, is filled with sen- 
timents of fear and wonder ; igno- 
rant of natural causes and effects, 
of the natural laws themselves, 
he sees the supernatural in every 
event that surpasses his understand- 
ing or experience, and bows before 
a God in every natural force supe- 
rior to his own. It is the age of ig- 
norance, wonder, credulity, and su- 
perstition. In the second the intel- 
lect has been, to a certain extent, de- 
veloped, and the gross fetichism of the 
first age disappears, and men no lon- 
ger worship the visible apis, but the 
invisible apis, the spiritual or meta- 
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physical apis ; not the bull, but, as 
the North American Indian says, 
“the manitou of bulls ;” and instead 
of worshipping the visible objects of 
the universe, as the sun, moon, and 
stars, the ocean and rivers, groves 
and fountains, storms and tempests, 
as did polytheism in the outset, they 
worship certain metaphysical ab- 
stractions into which they have refin- 
ed them, and which they finally gene- 
ralize into one grand abstraction, 
which they call Zeus, Jupiter, Jeho- 
vah, Theus, Deus, or God, and thus 
assert the Hebrew and Christian 
monotheism. In the third and last 
age there is no longer fetichism, 
polytheism, or monotheism ; men no 
longer divinize nature, or their own 
abstractions, no longer believe in 
the supernatural or the metaphysical 
or anything supposed to be supra- 
mundane, but reject whatever is not 
sensible, material, positive as the ob- 
ject of positive science. 


The professor develops this system 
with less science than its inventor or 
reviver, M. Auguste Comte and his 
European disciples ; but as well as 
he could be expected to do it, in 


respectable English. He takes it as 
the basis of his History of the Jn- 
tellectual Development of Europe, and 
attempts to reconcile with it all the 
known and unknown facts of that 
levelopment. We make no quota- 
tions to prove that we state the pro- 
fessor’s doctrine correctly, for no one 
who has read him, with any attention, 
will question our statement ; and, in- 
deed, we might find it difficult to 
quote passages which clearly and ex- 
pressly confirm it, for it is a grave 
complaint against him, as against 
nearly all writers of his school, that 
they do not deal in clear and express 
Statements of doctrine. Had Pro- 
fessor Draper put forth what is evi- 
dently his doctrine in clear, simple, 
and distinct propositions, so that his 
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doctrine could at once be seen and 
understood, his works, instead of 
going through several editions, and 
being commended in reviews and 
journals, as scientific, learned, and 
profound, would have fallen dead 
from the press, or been received with 
a universal burst of public indigna- 
tion ; for they attack everything dear 
to the heart of the Christian, the 
philosopher, and the citizen. Noth- 
ing worse is to be found in the old 
French Encyclopedists, in the Sys- 
teme de la Nature of D’Holbach, or in 
? Homme-Plant, and Jl Homme-Ma- 
chine of Lamettrie. His doctrine is 
nothing in the world but pure mate- 
rialism and atheism, and we do not 
believe the American people are as 
yet prepared to deny either God, or 
creation and Providence. The suc- 
cess of these authors is in their vague- 
ness, in their refusal to reduce their 
doctrine to distinct propositions, in 
hinting, rather than stating it, and in 
pretending to speak always in the 
name of science, thus: “Science 
shows this,” or “‘ Science shows that ;” 
when, if they knew anything of the 
matter, they would know that science 
does no such thing. Then, how can 
you accuse Professor Draper of athe- 
ism or materialism ; for does he not 
expressly declare his belief, as a man 
of science, in the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, and in an immaterial 
and immortal soul? What Dr. Draper 
believes or disbelieves, is his affair, not 
ours ; we only assert that the doctrine 
he defends in his professedly scienti- 
fic books, from beginning to end, is 
purely physiological, and has no God 
or soul in it. As aman, Dr. Draper 
may believe much ; as an author, he 
is a materialist and an atheist, beyond 
all dispute: if he knows it, little can 
be said for his honesty; if he does 
not know it, little can be said for his 
science, or his competency to write 
on the intellectual development of 
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Europe, or of any other quarter of the 
globe. 

But to return to the theory the 
professor borrows from the positiv- 
ists. As the professor excludes from 
his physiology the idea of creation, 
we cannot easily understand how 
he determines what is the infancy of 
the human race, or when the hu- 
man race was in its infancy. If the 
race had no beginning, if, like Topsy, 
“ it didn’t come, but grow’d,” it had 
no infancy ; if it had a beginning, 
and you assume its earliest stage 
was that of infancy, then it is neces- 
sary to know which stage is the ear- 
liest, and what man really was in 
that stage. Hence, chronology be- 
comes all-important, and, as_ the 
author’s science rejects all received 
chronology, and speaks of changes 
and events which took place mil- 
lions and millions of ages ago, and 
of which there remains no record 
but that chronicled in the rocks ; 
but, as in that record exact dates 
are not given, chronology, with him, 
whether of the earth or of man, must 
be very uncertain, and it seems to 
us that it must be very difficult for 
science to determine, with much pre- 
cision, when the race was, or what it 
was, in its infancy. Thus he says: 


“In the intellectual infancy of the savage 
state, man transfers to nature his concep- 
tions of himself, and, considering that eve- 
rything he does is determined by his own 
pleasure, regards all passing events as de- 
pending on the arbitrary volition of a supe- 
rior but invisible power. He gives to the 
world a constitution like his own. The ten- 
dency is necessarily to superstition, What- 
ever is strange, or powerful, or vast, impres- 
ses his imagination with dread. ‘Such ob- 
jects are only the outward manifestations of 
an indwelling spirit, and, therefore, worthy 
of his veneration.” (Jlrtellect, Devel. p. 2.) 


We beg the professor’s pardon, 
but he has only imperfectly learned 
his lesson. In this which he regards 
as the age of fetich worship, and the 
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first stage of human development, he 
includes ideas and conceptions which 
belong to the second, or metaphysi- 
cal age of his masters. But let this 
pass for the present. The author 
evidently assumes that the savage 
state is the intellectual infancy of 
the race. But how knows he that 
it is not the intellectual old age and 
decrepitude of the race? The au- 
thor, while he holds, or appears to 
hold, like the positivists, to the con- 
tinuous progress of the race, does not 
hold to the continuous progress of 
any given nation. 


“A national type,” he says, (ch. xi.,) 
“pursues its way physically and _ intellec- 
tually through changes and developments 
answering to those of the individual repre- 
sented by infancy, youth, manhood, old age, 
and death respectively.” 


How, then, say scientifically that 
your fetich age, or the age of super- 
Sstition, the theological age of the 
positivists, instead being the infancy 
of the nation, is not its last stage 
next preceding death? How deter- 
mine physiologically or scientifically 
that the savage is the infant man and 
not the worn-out man? Then how de- 
termine that the superstition of which 
you have so much to say, and which, 
with you, means religion, revelation, 
the church, everything that claims to 
be, or that asserts, anything superna- 
tural, is not characteristic of the last 
stage of human development, and not 
of the first ? 

Our modern physiologists and 
anti-Christian speculators seem all to 
take it for granted that the savage 
gives us the type of the primitive 
man. We refuted this absurd no- 
tion in our essay on Faith and the 
Sciences. There are no known his- 
torical facts to support it. Consult 
the record chronicled in the rocks, 
as read by geologists. What does 
it prove? Why, in the lowest and 
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most ancient strata in which human 
remains are found, along with those 
of extinct species of animals, you find 
that the men of that epoch used 
stone implements, and were igno- 
rant of metals or unable to work 
them, and, therefore, must have 
been savages. That is, the men 
who lived then, and in that loca- 
lity. Be it so. But does this prove 
that there did not, contemporary 
with them, in other localities or in 
other quarters of the globe, live 
and flourish nations in the full vigor 
of the manhood of the race, having 
all the arts and implements of civi- 
lized life? Did the savages of New 
England, when first discovered, un- 
derstand working in iron, and used 
they not stone axes, and stone 
knives, many of which we have our- 
selves pickedup? And wasitthe same 
with Europeans? From the rude- 
ness and uncivilized condition of a 
people in one locality, you can con- 
clude nothing as to the primitive 
condition of the race. 

The infancy of the race, if there 
is any justice in the analogy assum- 
ed, is the age of growth, cf progress ; 
but nothing is less progressive, or 
more strictly stationary, in a moral 
and intellectual sense, than the sav- 
age state. Since history began, there 
is not only no instance on record of 
a savage tribe rising by indigenous 
effort to civilization, but none of a 
purely savage tribe having ever, 
even by foreign assistance, become 
a civilized nation. The Greeks in 
the earliest historical or semi-histori- 
cal times, were not savages, and we 
have no evidence that they ever were. 
The Homeric poems were never the 
product of a savage people, or of a 
people just emerging from the savage 
state into civilization, and they are a 
proof that the Greeks, as a people, had 
juster ideas of religion, and were less 
Superstitious in the age of Homer 
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than in the age of St. Paul. The 
Germans are a civilized people, and 
if they were first revealed to us as 
what the Greeks and Romans called 
barbarians, they were never, as far 
as known, savages. We all know how 
exceedingly difficult it is to civilize 
our North AmericanIndians. ,Indi- 
viduals now and then take up the 
elements of our civilization, but rare- 
ly, if. they are of pure Indian blood. 
They recoil before the advance of 
civilization. The native Mexicans 
and Peruvians have, indeed, received 
some elements of Christian civiliza- 
tion along with the Christian faith 
and worship ; but they were not, on 
the discovery of this continent, pure 
savages, but had many of the ele- 
ments of a civilized people, and that 
they were of the same race with the 
savages that roamed our northern 
forests, is not yet proved. The his- 
torical probabilities are not on the 
side of the hypothesis of the modern 
progressivists, but are on the side of 
the contrary doctrine, that the savage 
state belongs to the old age of the 
race—is not that from which man ris- 
es, but that into which he falls. 

Nor is there any historical evi- 
dence that superstition is older than 
religion, that men begin in the coun- 
terfeit and proceed to the genuine,— 
in the false, and proceed by way of 
development to the true. They do 
not abuse a thing before having it. 
Superstition presupposes religion, as. 
falsehood presupposes truth ; for false- 
hood being unable to stand by itself, 
it is only by the aid of truth that it 
can be asserted. “Fear made thé- 
gods,” sings Lucretius; but it cam 
make none where belief in the gods. 
does not already exist. Men may 
transfer their own sentiments and 
passions to the divinity ; but they 
must believe that the divinity exists 
before they can doit. They must be- 
lieve that God is, before they can hear 
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him in the wind, see him in the sun 
and stars, or dread him in the storm 
and the earthquake. It is not from 
dread of the strange, the powerful, or 
the vast, that men develop the idea 
of God, the spiritual, the supernatu- 
ral ; the dread presupposes the pre- 
sence and activity of the idea. Men, 
again, who, like the professor’s man in 
the infancy of the savage state, are 
able to conceive of spirit and to dis- 
tinguish between the outward mani- 
festation and the indwelling spirit, 
are not fetich worshippers, and for 
them the fetich is no longer a god, 
but if retained at all, it is as a sign or 
symbol of the invisible. Fetichism 
is the grossest form of superstition, 
and obtains only among tribes fall- 
en into the grossest ignorance, that 
lie at the lowest round of the scale 
of human beings ; not among tribes 
in whom intelligence is commencing, 
but in whom it is well-nigh extin- 
guished. 

Monotheism is older than polythe- 
ism, for polytheism, as the author 
himself seems to hold, grows out of 
pantheism, and pantheism evidently 
grows out of theism, out of the loss 
or perversion of the idea of creation, 
or of the relation between the crea- 
tor and the creature, or cause and 
effect, and is and can be found only 
among a people who have once be- 
lieved in one God, creator of heaven 
and earth and all things visible and 
invisible. Moreover, the earliest 
forms of the heathen superstitions 
are, so far as historical evidence goes, 
the least gross, the least corrupt. 
The religion of the early Romans was 
pure in comparison with what it 
subsequently became, especially after 
the Etruscan domination or influence, 
The Homeric poems show a religion 
less corrupt than that defended by 
Aristophanes. The earliest of the 
Vedas, or sacred books of the Hin- 
- doos, are free from the grosser super- 
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stitions of the latest, and were writ- 
ten, the author very justly thinks, be- 
fore those grosser forms were intro- 
duced. This is very remarkable, if 
we are to assume that the grossest 
forms of superstition are the earliest ! 

But we have with Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Indians, no books that are of 
earlier date than the books of Moses, 
at least none that can be proved to 
have been written earlier ; and in the 
books of Moses, in whatever light 
or character we take them, there is 
shown a religion older than any of 
the heathen mythologies, and abso- 
lutely free from every form of super- 
Stition, what is called the patriarchal 
religion, and which is substantially 
the Jewish and Christian religion. 
The earliest notices we have of idola- 
tries and superstitions are taken from 
these books, the oldest extant, at 
least none older are known. If these 
books are regarded as historical do- 
cuments, then what we Christians 
hold to be the true religion has ob- 
tained with a portion of the race from 
the creation of man, and, for a long 
series of years, from the creation to 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter or con- 
queror, was the only religion known ; 
and your fetichisms, polytheisms, pan- 
theisms, idolatries, and superstitions, 
which you note among the heathen, 
instead of being the religion of the 
infancy of the race, are, comparative- 
ly speaking, only recent innovations. 
If their authenticity as historical do- 
cuments be denied, they still, since 
their antiquity is undeniable, prove 
the patriarchal religion obtained at an 
earlier date than it can be proved that 
any of the heathen mythologies exist- 
ed. It is certain, then, that the patri- 
archal, we may say, tle Christian reli- 
gion, is the earliest known religion of 
the race, and therefore that fetichism, 
as contended by the positivists and 
the professor after them, cannot be 
asserted to have been the religion of 
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the human race in the earliest stage 
of its existence, nor the germ from 
which all the various religions or 
superstitions of the world have been 
developed. 

But we may go still farther. The 
attempt to explain the origin and 
course of religion by the study of the 
various heathen mythologies, and 
idolatries, and superstitions, is as ab- 
surd as to attempt to determine the 
origin and course of the Christian 
religion by the study of the thousand 
and one sects that have broken off 
from the church, and set up to be 
churches themselves. They can 
teach us nothing except the gradual 
deterioration of religious thought, and 
the development and growth of super- 
stition or irreligion among those se- 
parated from the central religious 
life of the race. In the ancient In- 
dian, Egyptian, and Greek mytholo- 
gies, on which the author dwells with 
so much emphasis, we trace no gra- 
dual purification of the religious idea, 
but its continual corruption and de- 
basement. As the sects all presup- 
pose the Christian church, and could 
neither exist nor be intelligible with- 
out her, so those various heathen my- 
thologies presuppose the patriarchal 
religion, are unintelligible without 
it, and could not have originated or 
exist without it. The professor hav- 
ing studied these mythologies in the 
darkness of no-religion, understands 
nothing of them, and finds no sense 
in them—as Jittle sense as a man 
ignorant of Catholicity would find in 
the creeds, confessions, and religious 
observances of the several Protestant 
sects ; but if he had studied them in 
the light of the patriarchal religion, 
which they mutilate, corrupt, or tra- 
vesty, he might have understood 
them, and have traced with a steady 
hand their origin and course, and 
their relation to the intellectual de- 
velopment of the race. 

We have no space to enter at 
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length into the question here sug 
gested. In all the civilized heathen 
nations, the gods are divided into 
two classes, the Dii Majores and 
the Dii Minores. The Dii Majores 
are only the result of a false effort to 
explain the mysterious dogma of the 
Trinity, and the perversion of the 
Christian doctrine of the Eternal 
Generation of the Son, and the Eter- 
nal Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
The type from which these mytholo- 
gies depart, not which they realize, 
is undeniably the mystery of the 
Trinity asserted, more or less expli- 
citly, by the patriarchal religion ; 
and hence, we find them all, from 
the burning South to the frozen 
North, from the East to the West, 
from the Old World to the New, as- 
serting, in some form, in the Divinity 
the sacred and mysterious Triad. 
The Dii Minores are a corruption or 
perversion of the Catholic doctrine 
of saints and angels, or that doctrine 
is the type which has been perverted 
or corrupted, by substituting heroes 
for saints, and the angels that 
fell for the angels that stood, and 
taking these for gods instead of 
creatures. The enemies of Christi- 
anity have sufficiently proved that 
the common type of both is given in 
the patriarchal religion, hoping there- 
by to get a conclusive argument 
against Christianity ; but they have 
forgotten to state that, while the one 
conforms to the type, the other de- 
parts from it, perverts or corrupts it, 
and that the one that conforms is 
prior in date to the one that corrupts, 
perverts or departs from it. Noman 
can study the patriarchal religion 
without seeing at a glance that it is 
the various forms of heathenism that 
are the corrupt forms, as no man can 
study both Catholicity and Protes- 
tantism without seeing that Protes- 
tantism is the corruption, or perver- 
sion—sometimes even the travesty 
of Catholicity. The same conclusion 
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is warranted alike by Indian and 
Egyptian gloom and Greek gayety. 
The gloom speaks for itself. The 
gayety is that of despair—the gayety 
that says: “ Come, let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 
Through all-heathendom you hear the 
wail, sometimes loud and stormy, 
sometimes low and melodious, over 
some great and irreparable loss, over 
a broken and unrealized ideal, just 
as you do in the modern sectarian 
and unbelieving world. 

But why is it that the professor 
and others, when seeking to give the 
origin and course of religion, as re- 
lated to the intellectual development 
of the race, pass by the patriarchal, 
Jewish, or Christian religion, and 
fasten on the religions or supersti- 
tions of the Gentiles? It is their 
art, which consists in adroitly avoid- 
ing all direct attacks on the faith of 
Christendom, and confining them- 
selves in their dissertations on the 
natural history of the pagan supersti- 
tions, to establishing principles which 
alike undermine both them and Chris- 
tianity. It is evident to every intel- 
ligent reader of Professor Draper’s 
Intellectual Development of Lurope, 
that he means the principles he as- 
serts shall be applied to Christianity 
as well as to Indian, Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman mythology, and he gives 
many broad hints to that effect. 
What then? Is he not giving the 
history of the intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe? Can one give the 
history of that development without 
taking notice of religion? If, in giv- 
ing the natural history of religion, 
showing whence and how it origi- 
nates, what have been its develop- 
ments, its course, its modifications, 
changes, decay, and death, by the 
influence of natural causes, science 
establishes principles which over- 
throw all religions, and render pre- 
-posterous all claims of man to have 
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received a supernatural revelation, 
to be in communion with the Invisi- 
ble, or to be under any other provi- 
dence than that of the fixed, invari- 
able, and irresistible laws of nature, 
or purely physiological laws, whose 
fault is it? Would you condemn 
science, or subordinate it to the 
needs of a crafty and unscrupulous 
priesthood, fearful of losing their in- 
fluence, and having the human mind 
emancipated from their despotism? 
That is, you lay down certain false 
principles, repudiated by reason and 
common sense, and which all real sci- 
ence rejects with contempt, call these 
false principles science, and when 
we protest, you cry out with all your 
lungs, aided by all the simpletons 
of the age, that we are hostile to 
science, would prevent free scien- 
tific investigation, restrain free manly 
thought, and would keep the people 
from getting a glimpse of the truth 
that would emancipate them, and 
place them on the same line with the 
baboon or the gorilla! A wonderful 
thing, is this modern science ; and 
always places, whatever it asserts or 
denies, its adepts in the right, as 
against the theologians and the an- 
ointed priests of God! 

The mystery is not difficult to ex- 
plain. The physiologists, of course, 
are good Sadducees, and really, un 
less going through a churchyard 
after dark, or caught in a storm at 
sea, and in danger of shipwreck, 
believe in neither angel nor spirit. 
They wish to reduce all events, all 
phenomena, intellectual, moral, and 
religious, to fixed, invariable, inflexi- 
ble, irreversible, and necessary laws 
of nature. They exclude in doctrine, 
if not in words, the supernatural, 
creation, providence, and all contin- 
gency. Every thing in man and in 


the universe is generated or develop- 
ed by physiological or natural laws, 
and follows them in all their varia- 
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tions and changes. Religion, then, 
must be a natural production, gene- 
rated by man, in conjunction with 
nature, and modified, changed, or de- 
stroyed, according to the physical 
causes to which he is subjected in 
time and place. This is partially 
true, or, at least, not manifestly false 
in all respects of the various pagan 
superstitions, and many facts may be 
cited that seem to prove it ; but it is 
manifestly not true of the patriarchal, 
Jewish, and Christian religion, and 
the only way to make it appear true, 
is to not distinguish that religion from 
the others, to include all religions in 
one and the same category, and con- 
clude that what they prove to be par- 
tially true of a part, is and must be 
true of the whole. That this is fair 
or logical, is not a matter that the phy- 
siologists, who, where they detect an 
analogy, conclude identity, trouble 
themselves at all about ; besides, no- 
thing in their view is illogical or unfair 


that tends to discredit priests and the- - 


ologians. Very likely, also, such is 
their disdain or contempt of religion, 
that they really do not know that there 
is any radical difference between 
Christianity and Gentooism. We have 
never encountered a physiologist, in 
the sense we use the term here, that 
is, one who maintains that all in the 
history of man and the universe pro- 
ceeds from nature alone, who had 
much knowledge of Christian theo- 
logy, or knowledge enough to be 
aware that in substance it is not iden- 
tical with the pagan superstitions. 
Their ignorance of our religion is 
sublime. 

We have thus far proceeded on the 
supposition that the professor means 
by the infancy of the savage state the 
infancy of the race ; we are not sure, 
after all, that this is precisely his 
thought, or that he means anything 
more than the infancy of a particular 
nation or family of nations is the sa- 
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vage state. He, however, sums up 
his doctrine in his table of contents, 
chapter i., of his Zwtellectual Develop- 
ment, in the proposition: “ Indivi- 
dual man is an emblem of communi- 
ties, nations, and universal humani- 
ty. They exhibit epochs of life like 
his, and like him are under the con- 
trol of physical conditions, and there- 
fore of law ;” that is, physical or phy- 
siological law, for “human physiolo- 
gy” is only a special department of 
universal physiology, as we have al- 
ready indicated. It would seem 
from this that the author makes the 
savage state, as we have supposed, cor- 
respond, in the race, in universal hu- 
manity, as well as in communities, to 
the epoch of infancy in the indivi- 
dual. But does he mean to teach 
that the race itself has its epoch of 
infancy, youth, manhood, old age, 
and death? He can, perhaps, in a 
loose sense, predicate these several 
epochs of nations and of political or 
civil communities ; but how can he 
predicate them all of therace? “In- 
dividuals die, humanity survives,” 
says Seneca ; and are we to under- 
stand that the professor means to as- 
sert that the race is born like the in- 
dividual, passes through childhood, 
youth, manhood, to old age, and 
then dies? Who knows what he 
means ? 

But suppose that he has not settled 
in his own mind his meaning on this 
point, as is most likely the case; that 
he has not asked himself whether man 
on the earth has a beginning or an 
end, and that he regards the race as 
a natural evolution, revolving always 
in the same circle, and takes, there- 
fore, the infancy he speaks of as the 
infancy of a nation or a given com- 
munity. Then his doctrine is, that 
the earliest stage of every civilized 
nation or community is the savage 
state, that the ancestors of the civiliz- 
ed in every age are savages, and that 
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all civilization has been developed 
under the control of physical condi- 
tions from the savage state. The 
germ of all civilization then must be 
in the savage, and civilization then 
must be evolved from the savage as 
the chicken from the egg, or the egg 
from the sperm. But of this there is 
no evidence ; for, as we have seen, 
there is no nation known that has 
sprung from exclusively savage an- 
cestors, no known instance of a sa- 
vage people developing, if we may so 
speak, into a civilized people. The 
theory rests on no historical or scien- 
tific basis, and is perfectly gratuitous. 
In the savage state we detect remi- 
niscences of a past civilization, not 
the germs of a future civilization, or 
if germs—germs that are dead, and 
that never do or can germinate. 
There are degrees of civilization ; 
people may be more or less civiliz- 
ed ; but we have no evidence, histo- 
rical or scientific, of a time when 
there was no civilized people extant. 
There are civilized nations now, and 
contemporary with them are various 
savage tribes, and the same may be 
said of every epoch since history be- 
gan. The civilized nations whose 
origin we know have all sprung from 
races more or less civilized, never 
from purely savage tribes. The 
physiologists overlook history, and 
mistake the evening twilight for, the 
dawn. 

But pass over this. Let us come 
to the doctrine for which the profes- 
sor writes his book, namely, indivi- 
duals, communities, nations, univer- 
sal humanity, are under the control ot 
physical conditions, therefore of phy- 
sical law, or law in the sense of the 
physiologists or the physicists. If 
this means anything, it means that 
the religion, the morality, the intel- 
lectual development, the growth and 
decay, the littleness and the gran- 
deur of men and nations depend sole 
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ly on physical causes, not at all on 
moral causes—a doctrine not true 
throughout even in human physiolo- 
gy, and supported by no facts, except 
in a very restricted degree, when 
applied to nations and communities. 
In the corporeal phenomena of the 
individual the soul counts for much, 
and in morbid physiology the moral 
often counts for more than the phy- 
sical; perhaps it always does, for we 
know from revelation that the morbi- 
dity of nature is the penalty or effect 
of man’s transgression. It is proved 
to be false as applied to nations and 
communities by the fact that the 
Christian religion, which is substan- 
tially that of the ancient patriarchs, 
is, at least as far as science can go, 
older than any of the false religions, 
has maintained itself the same in all 
essential respects, unvaried and in- 
variable, in every variety of physical 
change, and in every diversity of 
physical condition, and absolutely 
unaffected by any natural causes 
whatever. 

The chief physical conditions on 
which the professor relies are climate 
and geographical position. Yet what 
we hold to be the true religion, the 
primitive religion of mankind, has 
prevailed in all climates, and been 
found the same in all geographical 
positions. Nay, even the false pagan 
religions have varied only in their 
accidents with climatic and geogra- 
phical positions. We find them in 
substance the same in India, Central 
Asia, on the banks of the Danube, in 
the heart of Europe, in the ancient 
Scania, the Northern Isles, in Mexico 
and Peru. The substance of Greek 
and Roman or Etrurian mythology 
is the same with that of India and 
Egypt. M. Rénan tells us that the 
monotheism so firmly held by the 
Arabic branch of the Semitic family, 
is due to the vast deserts over which 
the Arab tribes wander, which sug- 
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gest the ideas of unity and uni- 
yersality ; and yet for centuries be- 
fore Mohammed, these same Arabs, 
wandering over the same deserts, 
were polytheists and idolaters ; and 
not from contemplating those deserts, 
but by recalling the primitive tradi- 
tions of mankind, preserved by Jews 
and Christians, did the founder of 
Islamism attain to the monotheism of 
the Koran. The professor is misled 
by taking, in the heathen mythology 
he has studied, the poetic imagery 
and embellishments, which indeed 
vary according to the natural aspects, 
objects, and productions of the loca- 
lity, for their substance, thought, or 
doctrine. The poetic illustrations, 
imagery, and embellishments of Ju- 
daism are all oriental ; but the Jew in 
all climates and in all geographical 
positions holds one and the same re- 
ligious faith even to this day ; and his 
only real difference from us is, that 
he is still looking for a Christ to 
come, while we believe the Christ he 
is looking for has come, and is the 
same Jesus of Nazareth who was 
crucified at Jerusalem, under Pontius 
Pilate. 

We know the author contends that 
there has been from the beginning a 
radical difference between the Chris- 
tianity of the East and that of the 
West ; but we know that such is not 
and never has been the fact. The 
great Eastern fathers and theolo- 
gians are held in as high honor in 
Western Christendom as they ever 
were in Eastern Christendom. Near- 
ly all the great councils that defined 
the dogmas held by the Catholic 
Church throughout the whole world 
were held in the East. The Greeks 
were more speculative and more ad- 
dicted to philosophical subtilties and 
refinements than the Latins, and 
therefore more liable to originate he- 
resies ; but nowhere was heresy more 
vigorously combated, or the one 
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faith of the universal church more 
ably, more intelligently, or more fer- 
vently defended than in the East, 
before the Emperors and the Bishop 
of Constantinople drew the Eastern 
Church, or the larger part of it, into 
schism. But the united Greek 
Church, the real Eastern Church, 
the church of St. Athanasius, of 
the Basils, and the Gregories, is one 
in spirit, one in faith, one in commu- 
nion with the Church of the West. 
The author gravely tells us that 
Christianity had three primitive forms, 
the Judaical, which has ended ; the 
Gnostic, which has also ended ; the 
African, which still continues. But 
he has no authority for what he says. 
Some Jewish observances were re- 
tained for a time by Christians of 
Jewish origin, till the synagogue 
could be buried with honor; but 
there never was a Jewish form of 
Christianity, except among heretics, 
different from the Christianity still 
held by the church. There are 
some phrases in the Gospel of St. 
John, and in the Epistles of St. Paul 
that have been thought to be direct- 
ed against the gnostics; and Cle- 
mens of Alexandria writes a work 
in which he uses the terms gnosis, 
knowledge, and gnostic, a man pos- 
sessing knowledge or spiritual science, 
in a good sense; but, we suspect, 
with a design of rescuing these from 
the bad sense in which they were be- 
ginning to be used, as some of our 
European friends are trying to do with 
the terms /ideral and diberalist. Nev- 
ertheless, what Clemens defends un- 
der these terms is held by Catholics 
to-day in the same sense in which 
he defends it. There never was an 
African form of Christianity distinct 
from the Christianity either of Eu- 
rope or Asia. The two great theo- 
logians of Africa are St. Cyprian 
and St. Augustine, both probably of 
Roman, or, at least, of Italian ex- 
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traction. The doctrine which St. 
Cyprian is said to have maintained 
on baptism administered by heretics, 
the only matter on which he differ- 
ed from Rome, has never been, and 
is not now, the doctrine of the 
church. St. Augustine was convert- 
ed in Milan, and had St. Ambrose, 
a Roman, for his master, and differ- 
ed from the theologians either of the 
East or the West only in the un- 
matched ability and science with 
which he defended the faith common 
to all. He may have had some pe- 
culiar notions on some points, but 
if so, these have never been received 
as Catholic doctrine. 

The professor might as well assert 
the distinction, asserted in Germa- 
ny a few years since, which attract- 
ed some attention at the time, but 
now forgotten, between the Petrine 
gospel, the Pauline gospel, and the 
Joannine gospel, as the distinction of 
the three primitive forms of Chris- 
tianity which he asserts. We were 
told by some learned German, we 
forget his name, that Peter, Paul, 
and John represent three different 
phases or successive forms of Chris- 
tianity. The Petrine gospel repre- 
sents religion, based on authority ; the 
Pauline, religion as based on intelli- 
gence ; and the Joannine, religion as 
based on love. The first was the so- 
called Catholic or Roman Church. 
The reformation made an end of 
that, and ushered in the Pauline form, 
or Protestantism, the religion of the 
intellect. Philosophy, science, Bib- 
lical criticism, and exegesis, the 
growth of liberal ideas, and the de- 
velopment of the sentiments and af- 
fections of the heart, have made an 
end of Protestantism, and are usher- 
ing in the Joannine gospel, the re- 
ligion of love, which is never to be 
superseded or to pass away. The ad- 
vocate of this theory had got beyond 
‘ authority and intelligence, whether 
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he had attained to the religion of 
love or not ; yet the theory was only 
the revival of the well-known heresy 
of the Eternal Evangel of the thir- 
teenth century. So hard is it to invent 
a new heresy. It were a waste of 
words to attempt to show that this 
theory has not the slightest founda- 
tion in fact. Paul and John assert 
authority as strenuously as Peter ; 
Peter and John give as free scope to 
the intellect as Paul ; and Peter and 
Paul agree with John in regard to 
love or charity. There is nothing 
in the Gospel or Epistles of John to 
surpass the burning love revealed, 
we might almost say concealed, so 
unostentatious is it, by the inflamed 
Epistles of Paul. As for Protestant- 
ism, silence best becomes it, when 
there is speech of intelligence, so re- 
markable is it for its illogical and 
unintellectual character. Protestants 
have their share of native intellect, 
and the ordinary degree of intelli- 
lence on many subjects ; but in the 
science of theology, the basis of all 
the sciences, and without which 
there is, and can be, no real science, 
they have never yet excelled. 

Nor did the reformation put an 
end to the so-called Petrine gos- 
pel, the religion of authority, the 
church founded on Peter, prince of 
the apostles. It may be that Pro- 
testantism is losing what little intel- 
lectual character it once had, and 
developing in a vague philanthropy, 
a watery sentimentality, or a blind 
fanaticism, sometimes called Me- 
thodism, sometimes Evangelicalism ; 
but Peter still teaches and governs 
in his successor. The Catholic 
Church has survived the attacks of 
the reformation and the later revo- 
lution, as she survived the attaeks of 
the persecuting Jews and pagans, 
and the power and craft of civil ty- 
rants who sought to destroy or to en- 
slave her, and is to-day the only re- 
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ligion that advances by personal con- 
viction and conversion. Mohamme- 
danism can no longer propagate it- 
self even by the sword ; the various 
pagan superstitions have reached 
their limits, and are recoiling on 
themselves ; and Protestantism has 
gained no accession of territory or 
numbers since the death of Luther, 
except by colonization and the natu- 
ral: increase of the population then 
Protestant. ‘The Catholic Church is 
not only a living religion, but the 
only living religion, the only religion 
that does, or can, command the ho- 
mage of science, reason, free thought, 
and the uncorrupted affections of the 
heart. The Catholic religion is at 
once light, freedom, and love — the 
religion of authority, of the intellect, 
and of the heart, embracing in its 
indissoluble unity Peter, Paul, and 
John. 

The professor’s work on the in- 
tellectual development of Europe 
proves that religion in some form 
has constituted a chief element in 
that development. It always has 
been, and still is, the chief element 
in the life of communities and na- 
tions, the spring and centre of intel- 
lectual activity and progress. Even 
the works before us revolve around 
it, or owe their existence to their re- 
lation to it, and would have no intel- 
ligible purpose without it. The au- 
thor has written them to divest reli- 
gion of its supernatural character, to 
reduce it to a physiological law, and 
to prove that it originates in the ig- 
norance of men and nations, and de- 
pends solely on physical conditions, 
chiefly on climate and geographical 
position. But in this patriarchal, 
Jewish, Christian religion there is 
something, and that of no slight in- 
fluence on the life of individuals and 
nations, on universal humanity, that 
flatly contradicts him, that is essen- 
tially one and the same from first to 
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last, superior to climate and geogra- 
phical position, unaffected by natu- 
ral causes, independent of physical 
conditions, and in no sense subject 
to physiological laws. This suffices 
to refute his theory, and that of the 
positivists, of whom he is a distin- 
guished disciple ; for it proves the 
uniform presence and activity in the 
life and development of men and 
nations, ever since history began, of 
a power, a being, or cause above na- 
ture and independent of nature, and 
therefore supernatural. 

The theory that the rise, growth, 
decay, and death of nations depend 
on physical conditions alone, chiefly 
on climate and geographical position, 
seems to us attended with some grave 
difficulties. Have the climate and 
geographical positions of India, Per- 
sia, Assyria, Egypt,Greece, and Rome, 
essentially changed from what they 
were at the epoch of their greatness ? 
Did not all the great and renowned 
nations of antiquity rise, grow, pros- 
per, decline, and die, in substantially 
the same physical conditions, under 
the same climate, and in the same 
geographical position? Like causes 
produce like effects. How could the 
same physical eauses cause alike the 
rise and growth, and the decay and 
death of one and the same people, 
in one and the same climate, and in 
one and the same geographical posi- 
tion? Do you say, climate and even 
physical geography change with the 
lapse of time? Beit so. Be it as 
the author maintains, that formerly 
there was no variation of climate on 
this continent, from the equator to 
either pole ; but was there for Rome 
any appreciable change in the cli- 
mate and geography from the time 
of the third Punic war to that of Ho- 
norius, or even of Augustulus, the 
last of the Emperors? Or what 
change in the physical conditions of 
the nation was there when it was 
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falling from what there was when it 
was rising? 

Nations, like individuals, have, 
according to the professor, their in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, old age, and 
death. But why do nations grow old 
and die? The individual grows old 
and dies, because his interior physi- 
cal machinery wears out, and because 
he must die in order to attain the 
end for which he lives. But why 
should this be the case with nations? 
They have no future life to which 
death is the passage. The nation 
does not rise or fall with the indi- 
viduals that found it. One genera- 
tion of individuals passes away, and 
another comes, but the nation sur- 
vives ; and why, if not destroyed by 
external violence, should it not con- 
tinue to survive and thrive to the 
end of time? There are no physical 
causes, no known physiological laws, 
that prevent it. Why was not Rome 
as able to withstand the barbarians, 
or to drive them back from her fron- 
tiers, in the fourth century, as she 
was in the first? Why was England 
so much weaker under the Stuarts 
than she had been under the Tudors, 
or was again under the Protector? 
Or why have we seen her so grand 
under Pitt and Wellington, and so 
little and feeble under Palmerston 
and Lord Russell? Can you explain 
this by a change of climate and geo- 
graphical position, or any change in 
the physical conditions of the nation, 
that is, any physical changes not due 
to moral causes ? 

We see in several of the States of 
the Union a decrease, a relative, if 
not a positive decrease, of the native 
population, and the physical man ac- 
tually degenerating, and to an extent 
that should alarm the statesman and 
the patriot. Do you explain this 
fact by the change in the climate 
and the geographical position? The 
‘geographical position remains un- 
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changed, and if the climate has 
changed at all, it has been by way 
of amelioration. Do you attribute it 
to a change in the physical condi- 
tion of the country? Not at all. 
There is no mystery as to the matter, 
and though the effects may be phy- 
sical or physiological, the causes are 
well known to be moral, and chief 
among them is the immoral influence 
of the doctrine the professor and his 
brother physiologists are doing their 
best to diffuse among the people, 
The cause is in the loss of religious 
faith, in the lack of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, in the spread of 
naturalism, and the rejection of su- 
pernatural grace—without which the 
natural cannot be sustained in its in- 
tegrity—in the growth of luxury, and 
the assertion of material goods or 
sensible pleasures, as the end and 
aim of life. There is always some- 
thing morally wrong where prizes 
need to be offered to induce the 
young to marry, and to induce the 
married to suffer their children to be 
born and reared. 

So, also, do we know the secret of 
the rise, prosperity, decline, and 
death of the renowned nations of an- 
tiquity. The Romans owed the 
empire of the world to their temper- 
ance, prudence, fortitude, and respect 
for religious principle, all of them 
moral causes ; and they owed their 
decline and fall to the loss of these 
virtues, to their moral corruption. 
The same may be said of all the an- 
cient nations. Their religion, pure, 
or comparatively pure, in the origin, 
becomes gradually corrupt, degene- 
rates into a corrupt and corrupting 
superstition, which hangs as a fright- 
ful nightmare on the breasts of the 
people, destroying their moral life 
and vigor. To this follows, with a 
class, scepticism, the denial of God 
or the gods, an Epicurean morality, 
and the worship of the senses ; the 
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loss of all public spirit—public as 
well as private virtue, and the na- 
tion falls of its own internal moral 
imbecility and rottenness, as our own 
nation, not yet a century old, is in a 
fair way of doing, and most assuredly 
will do, if the atheistic philosophy 
and morality of the physiologists or 
positivists become much more widely 
diffused than they are. The church 
will be as unable, with all her super- 
natural truth, grace, life, and strength, 
to save it, as she was to save the an- 
cient Grasco-Roman Empire, for to 
save it would require a resurrection 
of the dead. 

The common sense of mankind, 
in all ages of the world, has uni- 
formly attributed the downfall of na- 
tions, states, and empires, to moral 
causes, not to physiological laws, 
climatic influences, or geographi- 
cal position. The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God. Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, and sin is a reproach 
to any people. This is alike the 
voice of inspiration and of universal 
experience. The traveller who visits 
the sites of nations renowned in 
story, now buried in ruins, of cities 
once thronged with a teeming popu- 
lation, the marts of the world, in 
which were heard, from morning till 
night—till far into night—the din of 
industry, and marks the solitude that 
now reigns there ; the barren waste 
that has succeeded to once fruitful 
fields and vineyards, and observes the 
poor shepherd that feeds a petty 
flock on the scanty pasturage, or the 
armed robber that watches for a vic- 
tim to plunder, receives a far less 
vivid impression of the dependence 
of nations on physical causes and 
conditions, than of the influence of 
the moral world on the natural, and 
reads in legible characters the mean- 
ing of that fearful penalty which God 
pronounced, when he said to the 
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man: “And the earth for thy sake 
shall be cursed.” The physical 
changes that have come over As- 
syria, Syria, Lybia, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine, are the effects of the moral de- 
terioration of man, not the cause of 
that deterioration. 

The professor, after dilating almost 
eloquently, and as a sage, on the 
changeability, the transitoriness, the 
evanescent nature of all the visible 
forms of things, says: “ If from visible 
forms we turn to directing law, how 
vast the difference! We pass from the 
finite, the momentary, the inciden- 
tal, the conditional, to the illimita- 
ble, the eternal, the necessary, the 
unshackled. It is of law I am to 
speak in this book. In a world 
composed of vanishing forms, I am 
to vindicate the imperishability, the 
majesty of law, and to show how man 
proceeds in his social march in obe- 
dience to it.” (bid. p. 16.) This 
sounds well; but, unhappily, he has 
told us that communities and na- 
tions, like individuals, are under the 
control of physical conditions, and 
therefore of law. If therefore of 
law, then under the law of physical 
conditions, and consequently of a 
physical or physiological law. He 
dwells on the grandeur of this con- 
ception, and challenges for it our 
deepest admiration. But we see not 
much to admire in a purely physical 
law manifesting itself in ceaseless 
instability, metamorphosis, and death. 
Will the author forgive us, if we hint 
that he possibly does not very well 
understand himself, or know precise- 
ly what it is that he says? Hear him, 
“ Tam tolead my reader, perhaps in a 
reluctant path, from the outward phan- 
tasmagorial illusions which surround 
us and so ostentatiously obtrude 
themselves on our attention, to some- 
thing that lies in silence.and strength 
behind. I am to draw his thoughts 
from the tangible to the invisible, 
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from the limited to the universal, 
from the changeable to the invaria- 
ble, from the transitory to the eter- 
nal; from the expedients and voli- 
tions so largely amusing in the life of 
man, to the predestined and resistless 
issuing of law from the fiat of God.” 
(Zbid. p. 16, 17.) Very respectable 
rhetoric, but what does it mean? If 
it means anything, it means that the 
visible universe is unreal, an illusion, 
a phantasmagoria ; that nothing is 
real, stable, permanent, but law, 
which lies in silence and strength be- 
hind the phantasmagoria, and that 
this law producing the illusion, daz- 
zling us with mere sense-shows, is 
identically God, from whose fiat the 
phantasmagorial world issues. Is 
not this grand? is it not sublime? 
The scientific professor forgets that 
he may find readers, who can per- 
ceive through his rhetoric that he 
makes law or God the reality of 
things, instead of their creator or ma- 
ker, simply their causa essentialis, the 
causa immanens of Spinoza, and there- 
fore asserts nothing but a very vul- 
gar form of pantheism, material pan- 
theism, indistinguishable from naked 
atheism ; for his doctrine recognizes 
only the material, the sensible, and 
by law he can mean only a physiolo- 
gical law like that by which the liver 
secretes bile, the blood circulates 
through the heart, seeds germinate, 
or plants bear fruit—a law which has 
and can have no indivisible unity. 

If the professor means simply that 
in the universe all proceeds according 
to the law of cause and effect, he 
should bear in mind that there are 
moral causes and effects as well as 
physical, and supernatural as well 
as natural; but then he might find 
himself in accord with theologians, 
some of whom, perhaps, in his own 
favorite sciences are able to be his 
masters. It is not always safe to 
" measure the ignorance of others by 
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our own. No theologian denies, but 
every one asserts the law of cause 
and effect, precisely what no atheist, 
pantheist, or naturalist does do, for 
none of them ever rise above what 
the schools call causa essentialis, the 
thing itself, that which, as we say, 
makes the thing, makes it itself and 
not another, or constitutes its identi- 
ty. Every theologian believes that 
God is logical, logic in itself, and 
that all his works are dialetical and 
realize a divine plan, which as a whole 
and in all its parts is strictly and rigid- 
ly logical. If the professor means 
simply to assert not only that all crea- 
tures and all events are under the 
control of the law of cause-and effect, 
but also under the law of dialectics, 
there need be no quarrel between 
him and us; but in such case, if he 
had known a little theology, he might 
have spared himself and us a great 
deal of trouble, for we believe as firm- 
ly in the universal reign of law as 
he or his Grace of Argyle. But he 
would have gained little credit for ori- 
ginal genius, depth of thought, pro- 
found science, or rare learning, and 
most likely would not have lived to 
see any one of his volumes reach a 
fifth edition. 

But we must not be understood to 
deny in the development of nations 
or individuals all dependence on 
physical conditions, or even of cli- 
mate and geographical position. 
Man is neither pure spirit, nor pure 
matter ; he is the union of soul and 
body, and can no more live without 
communion with nature, than he can 
without communion with his like 
and with God. Hence he requires 
the three great institutions of reli- 
gion, society, and property, which, in 
some form, are found in all tribes, 
nations, or civil communities, and 
without which no people ever does or 
can subsist. Climate and geogra- 
phical influences, no doubt, count for 
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something, for how mwch, science has 
not yet determined. There is a differ- 
ence in character betwegn the inha- 
bitants of mountains and the inhabi- 
tants of plains, the dwellers on the 
sea-coast and the dwellers inland, 
and the people of the north and the 
people of the south; yet the Bas 
Bretons and the Irish have not lost per- 
ceptibly anything, in three thousand 
years, of their original character as 
a southern people, though dwelling 
for that space of time, we know not 
how many centuries longer, far to the 
north, Among the Irish you may 
find types of northern races, some of 
whom have overrun the Island as 
conquerors ; but amid all their politi- 
cal and social vicissitudes, the-Irish 
have retained, and still retain, their 
southern character. The English 
have received many accessions from 
Ireland and from the south, but they 
remain, the great body of them, as 
they originally were, essentially a 
northern people, and hence the mark- 
ed difference between the Irish cha- 
racter and the English, though inha- 
biting very nearly the same parallels 
of latitude, and subject to much the 
same climatic and geographical influ- 
ences. The character of both the 
English and the Irish is modified on 
this continent, but more by amalga- 
mation, and by political and social in- 
fluences, than by climate or geogra- 
phy. The Irish type is the most te- 
nacious, and is not unlikely in time 
to eliminate the Anglo-Saxon. It 
has a great power of absorption, and 
the American people may ultimately 
lose their northern type, and assume 
the characteristics of a southern race, 
in spite of the constant influx of the 
Teutonic element. What we object to 
is not giving something to physical 
Causes and conditions, but making 
them exclusive, and thus rejecting 
moral causes, and reducing man and 
nature to an inexorable fatalism. 
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In the several volumes of the pro- 
fessor, except the first named, we are 
able to detect neither the philosophi- 
cal historian nor the man of real sci- 
ence. The respectable author has 
neither logic nor exact, or even ex- 
tensive, learning, and the only thing 
to be admired in him, except his style, 
is the sublime confidence in himself 
with which he undertakes to dis- 
cuss and settle questions, of which, 
for the most part, he knows nothing, 
and perhaps the sublimer confidence 
with which he follows masters that 
know as little as himself. 

We own we have treated Professor 
Draper’s work with very little re- 
spect, for we have felt very little. 
His Jntellectual Development of Eu- 
rope is full of crudities from begin- 
ning to end, and for the most part 
below criticism, or would be were it 
not that it is levelled at all the prin- 
ciples of individual and social life 
and progress. The book belongs to 
the age of Leucippus and Democri- 
tus, and ignores, if we may use an ex- 
pressive term, though hardly English, 
Christian civilization and all the 
progress men and nations have effect- 
ed since the opening of the Christian 
era. It is a monument not of sci- 
ence, but of gross ignorance. 

Yet in our remarks we have criti- 
cised the class to which the author be- 
longs, rather than the author himself. 
Men of real science are modest, re- 
verential, and we honor them, what- 
ever the department of nature to 
which they devote their studies. We 
delight to sit at their feet and drink 
in instruction from their lips; but 
when men, because they are passable 
chemists, know something of human 
physiology, or the natural history of 
fishes, undertake to propagate theo- 
ries on God, man, and nature, that 
violate the most sacred traditions of 
the race, deny the Gospel, reduce 
the universe to matter, and place man 
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on a level with the brute, theories, them with patience, however graceful 
too, which are utterly baseless, we their elocution or charming their 
cannot reverence them, or listen to rhetoric. 





MORNING AT SPRING PARK. 


ALONG the upland swell and wooded lawn 
The aged farmer’s voice is heard at dawn : 
That well-known call across the dewy vale 
Calls Spark and Daisy to the milking-pail. 


The robin chirps ; from farm to farm I hear 
The bugle-note of wakeful chanticleer ; 

And far, far off, through grove and bosky dell, 
The dreamy tinkle of sleek Snowflake’s bell. 


The huddling sheep, just loose from kindly fold, 
Their nibbling way along the hill-side hold ; 
And timid squirrels and shy quails are seen 
Flitting, unscared, across the shaded green. 


The low horizon’s dusky, violet blue 

Is tinged with coming daylight’s rosy hue, 
Till o’er the golden fields of tasselled corn 
Breaks all the rapture of the summer morn. 


Through forest rifts the level sunbeams dart, 

And gloomy nooks to sudden beauty start ; 

Those long, still lines which through rank foliage steal, 
Undreamed-of charms among the woods reveal. 


The yellow wheat-stooks catch the early light ; 
Far-nested homesteads gleam at once to sight ; 
While, from yon glimmering height, one spire serene 
Points duly heavenward this terrestrial scene. 


Long may the aged farmer’s call be heard, 
At dewy dawn, with song of matin bird, 
Among his loving flocks and herds of kine, 
A guileless master, watchful and benign. 


And, when no more his agile footstep roves 

These flowery pastures and these pleasant groves, 
Good Shepherd, may thy call to fields more fair 

Wean every thought from earth, make heaven his care ! 





Nellie Netterville. 


NELLIE NETTERVILLE ; OR, ONE OF THE TRANSPLANTED. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Ser is the sun of the Netterville’s glory! 
Down in the dust its bright banners are trailing ! 
Hoarse in our anguish we whisper the story, 
And men, as they listen, like women are wailing. 


“ Woe ! woe to us—woe ! we shall see him no more ; 
Our tears like the rains of November are flowing ; 
Woe ! woe to us—woe ! for the chief we deplore 
Alone to his exile of sorrow is going. 


* Alone ?—not alone! for our dastardly foemen— 
As cruel as base in the day of their power— 
Have lifted their hands against maidens and 
women : 
Uprooted the tree, and then trampled the flower. 
“ And so they have sent her to weep by strange 
waters— 
The joy of our hearts and the light of our eyes— 


The latest and fairest of Netterville’s daughters, 
In whom the last link of their destiny lies. 


“Sad will be, mother, thy waking to-morrow ! 
Waking to weep o’er thy dove-rifled nest ; 
Widowed and childless—two-fold is thy sorrow, 
And two-edged the sword that is lodged in thy 
breast. 


“Well may we mourn her—when we too deplore her— 
The vassals and serfs of thy conquering race ; 
If blood could but do it, our blood should restore 
her— 
Restore her to thee and thy loving embrace. 


“ Yet not for her only, or thee, are we weeping ; 
We weep for our country, fast bound in that chain 
Which in blood from her wrung heart the foeman is 
steeping, 
Till it looks as if reddened and rusted by rain. 


‘Oh ! when shall a leader to true hearts be given, 

To fall on the stranger and force him to flee ? 
And when shall the shackles that bind her be riven? 
And Erin stand up in her strength, and be free !”” 


So sung Hamish, the son of the 
last of the long line of minstrels who, 
with harp and voice, had recorded the 
triumphs of the house of Netterville, 
or mourned over the death or sorrow 
of its chieftains. For, in spite of the 
law by which it was strictly forbidden, 
the English of the Pale had persisted 
in the national qustom of keeping a 
bard or minstrel—whose office was 
always, or almost always, hereditary 
—attached to their households ; and 
in its palmy days of power the family 
of Netterville was far too jealous of 


its own importance not to have been 
always provided with a similar appen- 
dage. Its last recognized minstrel 
had fallen, however, in the same battle 
which had deprived Nellie of her 
father, and, Hamish being then too 
young to take up his father’s office, 
the harp had ever since, literally as 
well as figuratively, hung mute and 
unstrung in the halls of Netterville. 
But grief and indignation over its ut- 
ter ruin had unlocked at last the tide 
of poetry and song, ever ready to flow 
over in the Celtic breast, and Hamish 
felt himself changed into a bard upon 
the spot. Forgetting the presence of 
the English soldiers, or, more proba- 
bly, exulting in the knowledge that 
they did not understand the language 
in which he gave expression to his 
feelings, he stepped out into the midst 
of the people, pouring forth his la- 
mentations, stanza after stanza, with 
all the readiness and fire of a born 
improvisatore; and when at last he 
paused, more for want of breath than 
want of matter, the keeners took up 
the tale, and told, in their wild, wailing 
chant, of the goodness and greatness, 
the glory and honour of their depart- 
ed chieftain and his heiress, precisely 
as they would have done had the 
twain over whom they were lamenting 
been that very day deposited in their 
graves. Up to this moment Mrs. 
Netterville had preserved in a mar- 
vellous degree that statue-like calm- 
ness of outward bearing which hid, 
and even at times belied, the work- 
ings of a heart full of generous emo- 
tions ; but the wild wailing of the 
keeners broke down the artificial re- 
straint she had put upon her conduct, 
and, unable to listen quietly to what 
seemed to her ears a positive pro- 
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phecy of death to her beloved ones, 
she hastily reéntered the house and 
retreated to her ownapartment. This 
was a small, dark chamber, which in 
happier times had been set apart as 
a quiet retreat for prayer and house- 
hold purposes, but which now was the 
only one the mistress of the mansion 
could call her own—the soldiers hav- 
ing that very morning taken posses- 
sion of all the others, devoting some 
of them to their own particular 
accommodation and locking up the 
others. It was, in fact, as a very 
singular and especial favour, and as 
some return for the kindness she had 
shown in nursing one of their num- 
ber who had been taken suddenly ill 
on the night of their arrival, that the 
use even of this small chamber had 
been allowed her ; for it was not the 
custom of Cromwell’s army to deal 
too gently by the vanquished, and 
many of the “transplanted,” as high- 
born and well-educated as she was, 
had been compelled, in similar cir- 
cumstances, to retire to the outer of- 
fices of their own abode, while the 
rough soldiery who displaced them 
installed themselves in the luxurious 
apartments of the interior. 

Hidden from all curious eyes in 
this dark retreat, Mrs. Netterville 
yielded at last to the cry of her weak 
human heart, and, flinging herself 
face downward on the floor, gave 
way to a passion of grief which was 
all the more terrible that it was ab- 
solutely tearless. One or two of the 
few remaining women of the house- 
hold, knowing how fearfully her soul, 
in spite of all outward show of calm- 
ness, must be wrung, tapped occa- 
sionally at the door ; but either she 
did not hear or did not choose to 
answer, and they dared not enter 
without permission. 

At last one of them went to Ha- 
mish, feeling instinctively that, if any 
one could venture to intrude unbid- 
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den, it would be the foster-brother of 
Nellie, and said : 

“The mistress, God help her! is 
just drowned with the sorrow, and 
won’t even answer when we call, 
Hamish, a-bouchal, couldn’t you ma- 
nage to go in, just by accident like, 
and say something or other to give a 
turn to her thoughts?” 

“Give a turn to her thoughts ?” 
said Hamish crustily ; “give a tun 
to her thoughts, do you say? My 
certie, but you take it easy! Hasn't 
the woman lost husband and child, 
to say nothing of the old lord, who 
was all as one to her as her own fa- 
ther? and isn’t she going, moreover, 
to be turned out of house and home, 
and sent adrift upon the wide world? 
and you talk of giving a turn to her 
thoughts, as if it was the toothache 
she was troubled with or a wasp that 
had stung her ?” 

“ As you please, Mr. Hoity-toity,” 
said the girl angrily ; “I only thought 
that, as you were a bit of a pet like, 
on account of our young mistress, 
you might have ventured on the li- 
berty. Not having set up in that 
line myself, I cannot, of course, at- 
tempt to meddle in the matter.” 

But though Hamish had spoken 
roughly, his heart was very sore, for 
all that, over the sorrows of his lone- 
ly mistress. 

He waited until Cathleen had 
vanished in a huff, and then, going 
quietly to the study-door, knocked 
softly for admission. 

But Mrs. Netterville gave no 
sign, and, after knocking two or 
three times in vain, he opened the 
door gently and looked in. The 
room was naturally a gloomy one, 
being panelled in black oak ; but 
Hamish felt as if it never cow/d have 
looked before so gloomy as it did that 
moment. Half study, half oratory 
as it was, Mrs. Netterville had spent 
here many a long hour of lonely and 
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impassioned prayer, what time her 
husband and her father-in-law were 
fighting the battles of their royal 
and most ungrateful master. A tall 
crucifix, carved, like the rest of the 
furniture, in black oak, stood, there- 
fore, on a sort of prie-dieu at the far- 
ther end of the room, and near it 
was a table arranged in desk-fashion, 
at which she had been in the habit 
of transacting the business of her 
household. 

Room and frie-dieu, crucifix and 
table, Hamish had them all by heart 
already. 

‘Here in his baby days he had 
been used to come, when he and his 
little foster-sister were wearied with 
their own play, to sit at the feet of 
Mrs. Netterville and listen to the 
tales which she invented for their 
amusement. Here, as time went on, 
separating Nellie outwardly from his 
society, yet leaving her as near to 
him in heart as ever, he had been 


wont to bring his morning offerings 
of fish from the running stream, or 
bunches of purple heather from the 


rocks. Here he had come for news 
of the war, and of the master, on 
that very day which brought tidings 
of his death; and here, too, even 
while he tried to comfort Nellie, who 
had flung herself down in her child- 
ish misery just on the spot where 
her mother lay prostrate now, he 
had wondered, and, young as he 
was, had in part, at least, compre- 
hended the marvellous self-forgetful- 
ness of Mrs. Netterville, who, in the 
midst of her own bereavement, had 
yet found heart and voice to comfort 
her aged father-in-law and her child, 
as if the blow which had struck 
them down had not fallen with three- 
fold force on her own head. In the 
darkness of the room and the confu- 
sion of his own thoughts, he did not, 
however, at first perceive Mrs. Net- 
terville in her lowly posture, and 
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glanced instinctively toward the prie- 
dieu, where the had so often before 
seen her take refuge in the hour of 
trial. 

But she was not there, and a thrill 
of terror ran through his frame when 
he at last discovered her, face down- 
ward, on the floor, her widow’s coif 
flung far away, and her long locks, 
streaked—by the hand of grief, not 
time—abundantly with gray, stream- 
ing round her in a disorder which 
struck Hamish all the more forcibly, 
that it was in such direct contrast 
to the natural habits of order and 
propriety she had brought with her 
from her English home. There she 
lay, not weeping—such misery as 
hers knows nothing of the relief of 
tears—not weeping, but crushed and 
powerless, as if her very body had 
proved unequal to the weight of sor- 
row put upon it, and had fallen be- 
neath the burthen. She seemed, 
indeed, not in a swoon, but stunned 
and stupefied, and quite unconscious 
that she was not alone. Hamish 
trembled for her intellect ; but young 
as he was, he was used to sorrow, and 
understood both the danger and the 
remedy. 

His lady must be roused at any 
cost, even at that the very thought 
of which made him tremble, the re- 
calling her to a full knowledge of her 
misery. He advanced farther into 
the room, moving. softly, in his great 
reverence for her desolation, as we 
move, almost unconsciously to our- 
selves, in the presence of the dead, 
and occupied himself for a few min- 
utes in arranging the loose papers on 
her desk, and the flowers which Nel- 
lie had placed upon the /rie-dieu 
only a day or two before. They 
were faded now—faded as the poor - 
child’s fortunes—but instead of throw- 
ing them away, he poured fresh water 
into the vase which held them, as if 
that could have restored their beauty. 
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Yet he sighed heavily as he did so 
for the thought would ftash across his 
mind that, whether he sought to give, 
back life to a withered flower, or joy 
to the heart of a bereaved mother, in 
either case his task was hopeless. 
Mrs. Netterville took no notice of 
his proceedings, though, as he began 
to get used to the situation, he pur- 
posely made rather more bustle than 
was needed, in hopes of arousing her. 
At last, in despair of succeeding by 
milder methods, he let fall a heavy 
inkstand, smashing it into a thousand 
pieces, and scattering the ink in all 
directions, an event that in happier 
times would certainly not have passed 
unreproved. But now she lay with- 
in a few inches of the inky stream, as 
heedless as though she were dead in 
earnest ; and, hopeless of recalling her 
to consciousness by anything short 
of a personal appeal, he knelt down 
beside her and tapped her sharply on 
the shoulder, half wondering at his 
own temerity as he did so. She 
shuddered as if, light as the touch 
had been, it yet had hurt her, and 
muttered impatiently, and like one 
half asleep : 

“Not now, Hamish! not now !— 
leave me for the present, I entreat 
you !” 

“And why not now?” Hamish 
answered almost roughly. “ Doyou 
think you only have a cause for griev- 
ing? Tell me, my mistress, if we, 
humble as we are, and not to be 
thought of in comparison with your 
ladyship’s honor, if we have not 
lost—are losing nothing? Ah! if 
you could but hear the weeping and 
wailing that is going on among the 
creatures down-stairs, you would never 
do us such a wrong as to suppose 
that your heart is the only one sore 
and bleeding to-day !” 

“Sore and bleeding! Yes! yes! 
I doubt it not,” moaned the lady 
sadly. “Sore and bleeding; but 
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not widowed—not childless ; they 
have still husbands and children— 
they have not lost as I have lost!” 

“They have lost—not, may be, 
quite so much, but yet enough, and 
more than enough, to set them wail- 
ing,” answered Hamish firmly— 
“they have lost a master, who was 
more like a father than a master, and 
a young mistress, who was all as one 
as a daughter to every one of them ; 
and moreover,” he added mournfully 
—‘‘and moreover, instead of the 
kind hand and generous heart that 
has reigned over them till now, they 
are going to be handed over, (as if 
they were so many stocks or stones 
encumbering the land,) whether they 
like it or whether they don’t, to the 
tender mercies of those very men 
who thought it neither sin nor shame 
to make the child a shield against 
the soldier’s sword, when they fought 
knee-deep in blood at the siege of 
Tredagh !” 

“Why do you say these things, 
Hamish?” she almost shrieked in 
her anguish. “Is it my fault? Could 
I help it? or why do you reproach 
me with it ?” 

“ Your fault! No, indeed, it is 
not. More’s the pity; for if you 
could have helped it, to a dead cer- 
tainty it never would have hap- 
pened,” said Hamish, glad that he 
had roused her, even if only to a fit 
of anger. “But though you cannot 
prevent these things, my mistress, 
you can at all events comfort the 
creatures that have to bear them, by 
showing that you have feelings for 
their sorrows as well as for your 
own.” 

“T give comfort! God help me, 
I give comfort!” she answered, with 
a sort of passionate irony in her 
manner; adding, however, imme 
diateiy afterward, in a softer tone, 
“How can I give comfort, Hamish 
—I who need it so entirely myself?” 
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“That is the very thing,” cried 
Hamish eagerly. “God love you, 
madam! Do you not see that the 
only real comfort you could give 
them would be the allowing them to 
try at least and comfort you ?” 

“« Bid them pray, then, for the safe 
journey of my loved ones,” she an- 
swered hoarsely—“ that is the only 
real comfort they can give me.” 

“ And why, then, couldn’t we pray 
all together?” cried Hamish, struck 
suddenly by a bright idea. “Why 
wouldn’t you let them come up here, 
madam? I warrant you they would 
pray as the best of them never pray- 
ed before, if they only seen your lady- 
ship’s honor kneeling and praying in 
the midst of them.” 

“J—I cannot pray—I cannot even 
think,” she answered, laying her 
head once more on her folded arms, 
like a weary or a chidden child. “Go 
you, good Hamish, and pray yourself 
with them down-stairs.” 

“Tn the kitchen, is it?” said Ha- 
mish, with a considerable portion of 
irony in his voice. “ Faix, my lady, 
and it’s queer thoughts we’d have, 
and queer prayers we would be say- 
ing there, with the pot forenent us, 
boiling on the fire, and Cromwell’s 
black rogues of troopers coming and 
going, and flinging curses and scraps 
of Scriptures (according to their 
usual custom) in equal measure at 
our heads. No! no! my _ lady,” 
he continued vehemently, “if you 
would have us pray at all, it must be 
here—here where the cross will mind 
us of a Mother who once stood at its 
foot, and who was even more deso- 
late than you are ; a Mother silent 
and heart-broken—not because her 
Child had gone before her into exile, 
from whence He might any day re- 
turn, but because she saw Him dying 
—dying in the midst of tortures— 
and forsaken so entirely that it 
might well have seemed to her (only 
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she knew ¢hat never could be) as if 
God as well as man had utterly aban- 
doned Him.” 

“You are right, Hamish ; you are 
right,” cried Mrs. Netterville sud- 
denly, touched to the quick by his 
voice and eloquence. “Go you 
down at once, good Hamish, and 
bid them come here directly. I 
shall be ready by the time they are 
assembled.” 

As Mrs. Netterville spoke thus, 
she rose from the floor, and then, all 
at once perceiving the strange disor- 
der of her attire, she began hastily 
to gather up her tresses, previous to 
placing her widow’s coif upon them. 

Hamish waited to hear no more, 
but instantly left the room to do her 
bidding. As he walked rapidly to- 
ward the lower part of the mansion, 
he drew a long sigh of relief, like 
one who has just got rid of a heavy 
burden, as in truth he had ; for he 
felt that he had gained his point, 
and that whatever his mistress might 
have yet to suffer, she was safe, at all 
events, from the effects of that first 
great shock of sorrow which had 
threatened to overturn her intellect. 

When he returned to announce 
that the household was assembled 
and waiting for her further orders 
he found her kneeling at the prie- 
dieu, in all the grave composure of 
her usual manner. She did not trust 
herself, however, to look round, but 
merely signed to him that they should 
come in; and the instant the noise 
and bustle of their first entrance had 
subsided, she commenced reading 
from her open missal. 

But the very sound of her own 
voice in supplicatory accents seemed 


‘to break the spell which had hither- 


to been laid upon her faculties. She 
fairly broke down and burst into a 
flood of tears. ‘This was more than 
enough for the excitable hearts 
around her, and the room was filled 
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in a moment with the wailing of her 
people. Hamish was in despair ; 
and yet, perhaps, no other mode of 
proceeding could have done so much 
toward calming her as did this sud- 
den outburst ; for Mrs. Netterville 
had a true Englishwoman’s aversion 
to “scenes,” however real and na- 
tural to the circumstances of the case 
they might be. She instantly check: 
ed her tears, and waiting quietly un- 
til the storm of grief had in some de- 
gree died out, she collected all her 
energies, and read in a low, steady 
voice the prayer or collect for those 
travelling by land or sea, as she 
found it in her missal. A few other 
short but earnest prayers succeeded, 
and then she paused once more. 
Her audience took the hint and 
quietly retired. Hamish was about 
to follow, but she rose from the frie- 
dieu, and signed to him to remain. 

“ Hamish,” she said, gently but 
decidedly, “I have done your bid- 
ding, and now I expect that you will 
do mine. I wish to be alone for the 
rest of the day—do you understand ? 
alone with God and my great sor- 
row! To-morrow I will begin the 
work for which I have been left here, 
but to-day must be my own. Come 
not here yourself, and look to it that 
no one else disturbs me. Keep a 
heedful watch upon the soldiers, and 
see that no mischance occurs be- 
tween them and any of our people. 
I trust to you for this and all things. 
Now leave me. If I have need of 
anything, I will let you know.” 

There was that in Mrs. Netter- 
ville’s tone and manner which made 
Hamish feel he had gone quite far 
enough already ; so, without another 
word of remonstrance or expostula- 
tion, he made his reverence and re- 
tired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. NETTERVILLE waited until 
the echo of his retreating footsteps 
had died away in the corridor, and 
then fastening the door so as to se- 
cure herself from any further inter- 
ruption from the outside, she once 
more fell on her knees before the 
crucifix, and buried her face in both 
her hands. How long she remained 
thus she never knew exactly ; but 
the shades of a short January evening 
were already gathering in the room, 
when, with a start and a look as if 
her conscience smote her, she rose 
suddenly from her knees. “ Christ 
pardon me!” she muttered half aloud, 
“that, in my own selfish sorrows, I 
have forgotten others! Poor wretch! 
3y this time he must be well-nigh 
famished, if, indeed, (though I trust 
it will not,) the delay has not worked 
him deeper mischief.” 

As these thoughts passed rapidly 
through her mind, she opened a cup- 
board close at hand, and drew from 
thence a bottle of wine, with some 
other articles of delicate food, pack- 
ed carefully in a wicker-basket, and 
evidently left there for some especial 
purpose. She then sought through 
the gloom for a cloak, which she 
threw upon her shoulders, and, 
drawing the hood down over her 
face, and taking the basket on her 
arm, she hastily left the room. Not, 
however, by the door through which 
Hamish and the servants had retreat- 
ed, but by another at the opposite end, 
and which was almost invisible, in 
consequence of its forming one of 
the panels in the black oak wainscot- 
ing of the chamber. It led her direct- 
ly by a short stone passage to an- 
other door or low wicket, on opening 
which she found herself in the pri- 
vate grounds of the castle. Before 
her at no great distance, stood an 
old ivy-covered church, half hidden 
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in a group of tall Irish trees, which 
sheltered its little cemetery. This was 
not the parish church, but a private 
chapel, built by the Netterville fami- 
ly for their own particular use ; and 
here their infants had been baptized, 
their daughters married, and their 
old men and women laid reverently 
to their last slumbers, ever since 
they had established their existence 
in the land. 

Mrs. Netterville could not resist a 
sigh as she glanced toward its vene- 
rable walls. It seemed as if it were 
only yesterday that she had gone there 
to lay down her husband in his low- 
ly grave, hoping and praying, out of 
the depths of her own great grief, 
that she might soon be permitted to 
sleep quietly beside him. And now, 


even this sad hope was to be hers 
no longer ; this poor possession of six 
feet of earth was to be wrested from 
her ; strangers would lay her in a dis- 
tant grave, and even in death she 


would be separated from her husband. 
The thought was too painful to bear 
much lingering upon it, and turning 
her back upon the church, Mrs. Net- 
terville followed a path which lay 
close under the castle walls, and led 
to a court-yard at a considerable dis- 
tance. Round this court-yard were 
grouped stables and other offices, 
which, having been built at different 
periods and without any consecutive 
idea as a whole, presented rather the 
appearance of a collection of stunted 
farm-houses, than of the regular out- 
buildings of an important mansion. 
Each of these houses had a private 
entrance of its own; and opening the 
door of one of them, Mrs. Netterville 
looked in quietly and entered. The 
interior was a room, poorly but yet 
decently furnished, and on a low set- 
tle-bed at the farther end lay a young 
man, who, with his sunken eyes and 
hollow cheeks, had all the look of a 
person just rescued from the jaws of 
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death. A knapsack on the floor, a 
pike and musket in one corner of the 
room, and a steel cap and buff coat 
in another, seemed to announce him 
as one of the band of successful sol- 
diers who were even then in posses- 
sion of the castle. 

Poor fellow! he lay, with closed 
eyes, wan and weary, on his bed, look- 
ing, at that moment, like anything 
rather than like a successful soldier ; 
but he lifted his head as he caught 
the noise of the door creaking on its 
hinges, and his face brightened into 
an expression of joy and gratitude 
pleasant to behold when he discover- 
ed Mrs. Netterville standing on the 
threshold. 

“Can youever forgive me?” she said, 
going up to him at once. “I cannot 
easily forgive myself for having left 
you so long alone. In the grief and 
anguish in which I have been plunged 
all day, I had well-nigh forgotten your 
existence, and you must be faint, I 
fear me, for want of nourishment.” 

“Nay, madam,” he answered, gen- 
tly, indeed, but yet with a good deal 
of that comfortable self-assurance 
in spiritual matters which seems to 
have been an especial inheritance of 
“Cromwell’s saints.” “If you have’ 
forgotten, the Lord at least hath been 
mindful of his servant, and hath cast 
so deep a slumber on my senses, that 
I have been altogether unconscious 
of the lapse of time, or of the absence 
of those carnal comforts which, how- 
ever the spirit may rebel against them, 
are nevertheless not altogether to be 
despised, as being the means by which 
we receive strength to do the bidding 
of our Master.” 

Mrs. Netterville could not help 
thinking that the posset-cup and 
soothing draught, which she had ad- 
ministered the night before, might 
have had as much as any especial in- 
terposition of Providence to say to 
his seasonable slumbers; but the 
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times were too much out of joint to 
permit of her making, however reve- 
rently, such an observation, so she 
merely touched his brow and hand, 
and said : 

“T am right glad, at all events, that 
you seem in nowise to have suffered 
from my neglect. Eat now and drink, 
I pray you; for I perceive by this 
refreshing moisture on your skin that 
all danger has passed away, and that 
you need at present no worse physic 
than good food and wine to restore 
you to your former strength.” 

“Nay, madam,” said the soldier, 
with great and hardly repressed feel- 
ing in his voice and manner. “Eat 
or drink I cannot, or in any way re- 
fresh myself, until I have poured forth 
my song of gratitude, first to the Lord 
of hosts, who hath delivered me from 
this great danger, and then to you, 
who have tended me (even as the 
widow of Sarepta might have waited 
on Elias) through the perils of a sick- 
ness from which my very comrades 
and fellow-laborers in the vineyard 
fled, trembling and afraid.” 

“You must pardon them, good 
Jackson,” said Mrs. Netterville, “and 
all the more readily, because this dis- 
ease, from which you have so marvel- 
lously recovered, is, men say, in its 
rapid progress and almost sure mor- 
tality, akin, if not indeed wholly simi- 
lar, to that terrible malady the plague, 
which is the scourge of the Eastern 
nations, and leaves crowded cities, 
once it has entered in, as silent and 
deserted as the sepulchres of the 
dead. You cannot therefore wonder, 
and you need ‘not feel aggrieved, if 
men who would have risked their lives 
or you on the battle-field, yet shrunk 
rom its unseen, and therefore, to poor 
human nature, its more awful dan- 
gers.” 

“ Nay, madam, I blame them not ; 
perhaps even in their place I should 
have done the same. Nevertheless 
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—and though I have no ill feeling 
toward them—I cannot forget that 
you, a Popish woman and an enemy, 
have done that for me which the very 
children of my own household have 
shrunk from doing, and I would fain 
show my gratitude if I could.” 

“You can show it, and that right 
easily, if you will,’ she answered 
kindly, “ by eating and drinking hear- 
tily of the provisions I have brought, 
and so regaining strength to wait all 
the sooner on yourself. For I shall 
soon, as you doubtless know already, 
have work in hand which will compel 
me to make my visits fewer ; and 
yet I shall not like to risk other lives 
by sending any of the household to 
wait on you in my stead.” 

“Alas ! madam, I fear I have been 
but a troublesome and unprofitable, 
though not altogether, I do assure 
you, a thankless guest,” the man 
answered, in a somewhat sad and 
deprecatory manner. 

“Nay ; but now you mistake me 
altogether,” she answered earnestly. 
** You have been a most patient suf- 
ferer, and that trouble—which is al- 
together unavoidable in any sickness 
—has been, you may believe me, a 
pleasure rather than an uneasiness to 
me. I only meant to say that, though 
I shall still continue to visit you 
morning and evening, I shall not be 
able to come so often in the daytime 
as I have been used to do; for all 
matters in this sad affair of the trans- 
plantation having fallen into my 
hands, you may well imagine it is as 
much or more than one poor woman 
can well accomplish by her own un- 
aided efforts.” 

“ Would that I could aid you,” he 
answered fervently—*“ would that | 
could comfort you! But, alas! in 
this matter of the transplantation, I 
can do naught, seeing that it is the 
Lord himself who hath girded on our 
swords, bidding us to smite and spare 
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not. Nevertheless, lady, I am not 
ungrateful, and in the long, sleepless 
nights of my weary malady I have 
wrestled for you in prayer, striving 
exceedingly and being much exer- 
cised on your account ; nor gave I 
over until I had received the com- 
fortable assurance that, as the Lord 
sent angels to Lot to deliver him out 
of Sodom, so he would some day 
make of me a shield and a defence, 
whereby you might be snatched from 
the woes that he is about to rain 
down on this land, because ‘the cry 
of its idolatry is waxen great before 
his face,’ and he hath sworn to des- 
troy it.” 

“Well, well!” she answered a little 
impatiently, “ I thank you for your 
good-will, at all events ; but for the 
present we will discourse no further 
on this matter. God will one day 
judge between us, and by his fiat I 
am content to stand or fall, in all 
those matters of religion on which, un- 
happily, we differ. Seé, I have trim- 


med the lamp so that it will burn 
brightly until morning, and there is 
food and wine on this little table. I 
will put it close to the bed, so that 
when you need nourishment, you will 
have but to put forth your hand to 


take it. And now I must say good- 
night—to-morrow I will be with you 
by the early dawn.” 

Having thus done all that either 
charity or hospitality could ask at her 
hands, Mrs. Netterville retired from 
the room, sooner, probably, than she 
would have done if the soldier’s last 
words had not grated on her ear, and 
roused more angry passions than she 
wished to yield to in her breast. 

“He has a good heart, poor 
wretch,” she thought, as she took her 
way back to the castle; “ but strange 
and fearful is it to see how pride, in 
him, as in all his comrades, usurps 


the place of true humility and reli- 
gion.” 
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The sudden sound of a pistol going 
off disturbed her in the midst of her 
cogitations ; and with a pang of in- 
describable fear and presentiment of 
evil at her heart, she stood still. It 
seemed to come from the grove of 
yew-trees round the church, and was 
not repeated. Having ascertained 
this fact, she walked rapidly forward 
in the direction of the sound, her 
mind in a perfect whirl of fear, and 
only able to shape itself into the one 
thought, pregnant of future evil, that, 
either by some of her own people, or 
by one of the English soldiers, a mur- 
der had been committed. Just as she 
entered the grove of yew-trees, she 
perceived something like the loose 
garb of a woman fluttering down the 
path before her, and then suddenly 
disappearing behind the tower of the 
little church. She did not dare to 
call out ; but feeling certain that this 
person must either have fired the shot 
herself, or have seen it fired by some 
one else, she quickened her pace in 
order to overtakeher. Twilight was 
already deepening among the yew- 
trees ; the path, moreover, was over- 
grown with weeds and brambles, and 
as she ran with her eyes fixed on the 
spot where the figure had disappear- 
ed, she felt herself suddenly tripped 
up by some object lying right before 
her, and fell heavily against it. At 
the first touch of that unseen some- 
thing, a sense of terror, such as ani- 
mals are said to be conscious of in 
the presence of their own dead, seized 
upon her senses, and all the blood 
was curdling in her veins as slowly 
and with difficulty she removed her- 
self from its contact. Gradually, as 
she recovered from the stunning ef- 
fects of her fall, and her eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom around her, 
the “thing” on the ground shaped 
itself into the form ofa human being 
—but of a human being so still and 
motionless, that it seemed probable 
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it wasacorpsealready. Very reluct- 
antly she put forth her hand to try if 
life were really extinct ; but suddenly 
discovering that she was dabbling it 
in a pool of yet warm blood, she with- 
drew it with a shudder. 

“My God! my God!” she moan- 
ed, “what enemy hath done this? 
Surely it is one of the soldiers from 
the castle, and they will accuse 
our people of the murder! Grant 
Heaven, indeed, that they are inno- 
cent! Would that Hamish were 
here to help me. Yet no! they 
would certainly in that case try to 
fix the guilt on him. I will go hence 
and let them discover it as they can. 
Yet what if I should meet them? I 
am all dabbled in his gore !” 

With a new and sharp terror in 
her heart, as this thought took pos- 
session of it, she began hastily to rub 
her hands in the moss and dry leaves 
around her, in order to free them 
from the blood which clung to them ; 
and she was still engaged in this 
rather equivocal occupation when a 
sudden stream of light was cast on 
her from behind, and, rising sudden- 
ly, she found herself face to face with 
the officer who had been left in com- 
mand of the garrison of the castle. 

Half-a-dozen of his men were at 
his back, and by the light of the lan- 
tern, which he carried, she read in 
their faces their conviction of her 
guilt. At a sign from their chief 
they surrounded her in awful silence, 
and he himself laid his hand heavily 
on her shoulder: 

“ Murderess !” 
taken in thy sin !” 

“T did it not,” cried Mrs. Netter- 
ville, so utterly confounded by this 
terrible accusation that she hardly 
knew what she said. “Sco help me 
Heaven! I am innocent of this 
deed |” 

“Innocent! sayest thou?” the of- 
ficer answered firmly. “Innocent ! 


he said, “thou art 
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thou with his blood red upon thy 
hands! Yea, and thy very garments 
clotted in his gore! If then thou art 
innocent, as thou wouldst have us to 
believe, say what wert thou doing in 
this lonely spot at an hour when 
none but the murderer or the wanton 
would care to be abroad ?” 

“T was returning from a visit to 
the soldier Jackson—a visit which, as 
thou knowest, Master Rippel, I pay 
him every evening at the hour of 
dusk ; and I had well-nigh reached 
the castle, when hearing a shot in this 
direction, and fearing mischief either 
for my own people or for thine, I 
came hither if possible to prevent it.” 

“A likely story, truly!” replied 
the officer, who, unluckily for her, 
was one of the fiercest, if not the 
saintliest, of the band of warriors 
then domiciled at the castle. “ Nay, 
woman, and for thine own sake hold 
thy peace, or out of thine own mouth 
thou shalt stand presently condemn- 
ed. For tell ‘me, my masters,” he 
added, addressing the other men, 
“where will you find a woman, who, 
hearing a shot, and dreading mis- 
chief, would not have fled from the 
danger, instead of incontinently rush- 
ing, as she would have us to believe 
she did, into its very jaws ?” 

“Yet have I rushed into the jaws 
of danger more than once already 
within this fortnight, and that not for 
the sake of my own people but of 
thine ; as none ought to know better 
than thou, Master Rippel, and thy 
comrades,” Mrs. Netterville, now 
fairly put upon her mettle, retorted 
bravely. 

“ Nay, and that is naught but the 
very truth, though the father of lies 
(which is Beelzebub) himself had 
said it,” one of the men here ventur- 
ed toremark. “ For surely, Captain 
Rippel, you cannot have forgotten 
that we should have had a soldier 
the less in the camp of Israel, if she 
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had not nursed the good youth Jack- 
son through this black Business of 
the plague, when we, even we, men 
anointed and girded to the fight, did 
hesitate to go near him.” 

“Ha! Dost thou also venture to 
defend her?” cried the officer angri- 
ly. “Nay, then, let that woman 
which is called Deborah be brought 
forward and confronted with the pri- 
Her testimony must decide 
between us.” 

One or two of the soldiers who had 
been lingering at a little distance in 
the dusky twilight now advanced, 
half pushing before them, half lead- 
ing, the very woman who had ad- 
dressed Nellie so impudently in the 
morning. She came forward with 
a strange mixture of eagerness and 
reluctance in her manner ; willing 
enough, it might be, to bear false 
testimony against her neighbor, but 
very unwilling to be confronted with 
its object. 

They placed her face to face with 
Mrs. Netterville, and the captain 
turned his lantern so that the light 
fell full on the features of the latter. 
They were cold and calm, and al- 
most disdainful in their expression, 
now that she knew who was her ac- 
cuser ; and Deborah, spite of all her 
efforts to brazen out the interview, 
cowered beneath her glance of scorn. 

“Nay, but look well upon her, 
Deborah,” said the captain, seeing 
that her eyes fell beneath those of 
the woman she had accused. ‘“ Look 
well upon her, and say if this be not 
that Moabitish woman whom thou 
sawest, as thou wert lingering (for no 
good purpose, I do fear me greatly) 
in the shadow of the trees—whom 
thou sawest, say I, steal hither be- 
tween light and darkness, and trea- 
cherously do to death our brother 
Tomkins, who, being—as methinks 
you revealed to me just now—wearied 
overmuch with prayer and holding 


soner. 
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forth, (he was, as I myself can testi- 
fy, a man of most precious doctrine, 
and greatly favored in the gift of 
preaching,) had come hither to repose 
himself.” 

“ Nay,” said the woman, speaking 
in very tolerable English, an accom- 
plishment she had picked up when 
in service in Dublin; “of that great 
weariness caused by too much prayer 
and preaching, Master Rippel, I said 
naught—my own impression being,” 
she added, unable even before such 
an audience to repress the gibe, “ that 
the slumberous inclinations of wor- 
thy Master Tomkins had been caused 
by a somewhat too ardent devotion 
lately tendered to the wine-cask.” 

“ Peace, scoffer! peace !” cried the 
captain. “ And if thou wouldst have 
thy blasphemy against the Lord and 
against his saints forgiven, in this 
world or the next, look once more on 
the face of the prisoner, and be not 
shamefaced or afraid, but say out 
boldly whether you can swear to her 
in a court of justice as being the 
person whom you espied just now 
in the act—yea, the very act of 
murder.” 

“T can,” said the woman shortly, 
and avoiding the eye of Mrs. Netter- 
ville as she spoke. 

“Thou canst?” the latter said 
in a tone of indignant astonishment. 
“And pray, if thou wert watching 
me so narrowly, why didst thou not 
endeavor to prevent me ?—why not 
strike up my weapon ?—why not cry 
out, at least, so as to rouse up the 
sleeping soldier ?” 

“T did what I could,” the woman 
sullenly responded. “I sought out 
his comrades. It was their look-out, 
not mine, and to them accordingly I 
left it.” 

“‘ She speaks the truth, as we who 
so lately heard her tale can testify,” 
the captain answered quickly. ‘“ You 
see, my men,” he added, addressing 
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the other soldiers, “ Beelzebub is di- 
vided against himself, and the very 
children of his kingdom bear witness 
against each other. Surely the wo- 
man Netterville is guilty. Take her, 
therefore, some of you, a prisoner to 
the castle, while the rest prepare a 
decent burial for our murdered broth- 
er. I myself must speak apart with 
the witness Deborah, in order to put 
her testimony into a fitting shape to 
be laid before the court of my lords, 
the high commissioners of justice.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE sun had climbed well-nigh mid- 
way in the heavens, lighting up Clew 
Bay and its hundred isles until they 
glinted like emeralds in the blue setting 
of the sea, as an old, white-haired man 
and a young girl—the latter carrying 
a small bundle in one hand, while 
with the other she supported the fail- 
ing strength of her companion, made 
their way, slowly and painfully, along 
the valley through which runs the 
bright “ Eriff” river on its way to the 
ocean. Following the up course of 
the stream, they had passed, almost 
without knowing it, through some of 
the finest of the mountain scenery of 
the west, up hill and down hill, by 
pretty cascades, in which the river 
seemed to be playing with the ob- 
stacles which opposed it; round 
huge bare shoulders of rifted and 
out-jutting rock ; through dark, deep 
purple gorges, which looked as if the 
mountains had been wrenched vio- 
lently asunder in order to produce 
them ; and now, at last, they found 
themselves in a quiet, dreary-look- 
ing glen, where cushions of soft moss 
and yielding heather seemed to woo 
them to repose. Nevertheless, foot- 
sore and worn out as they evidently 
were, they continued to press bravely 
forward until they had nearly arrived 
at the farther end of the valley ; but 
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by that time the old man’s head had 
begun to dfoop wearily on his breast, 
and his steps had become so languid 
and uncertain that it was evident it 
would be perilous to proceed farther 
without giving him the rest he so ab- 
solutely required. Choosing, there- 
fore, a little nook, where the turf grew 
soft and dry, and where clusters of 
tall fern and heather, rising nearly 
six feet from the root, seemed to 
promise at least partial shelter from 
the midday sun, the girl quietly dis- 
posed of her bundle as a pillow for 
his head, and invited him with a 
smile to a siesta. He obeyed as 
readily as if he had beena child, and 
she then sat down beside him, croon- 
ing an old nursery lullaby to hush 
him into slumber. But she sought 
no such salutary oblivion for herself ; 
and no sooner had his eyes begun to 
close in sleep than she rose, and, as 
if anxiety had rendered her incapable 
of remaining quiet, wandered rest- 
lessly on until she reached the top of 
a hill which shut in the valley from 
the land beyond. There she paused, 
fear and foreboding, weariness and 
sorrow, all forgotten or swallowed up 
in the breathless admiration which 
took instant possession of her soul. 
Around her, crumbled and tumbled 
in all directions, were hills bare in- 
deed of trees, but green to the very 
summit, and strangely picturesque in 
the fantastic variety of their forms. 
There were quiet glens and solemn, 
rock-strewn passes, with streamlets 
swelled into cataracts by the rains 
of spring, yet looking in the distance 
like mere threads of liquid silver 
spirting from their rugged sides. 
There were long brown tracts of peat 
land, brightened and relieved by 
patches of golden, flowering gorse, 
or of that thin herbage which, in its 
perfectly emerald green, is only to be 
seen in such like boggy places ; and 
over and above all this, there were 
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the shadowy outlines of more than 
one far-off range of mountains melt- 
ing into the delicate blue back- 
ground of the sky, and changing 
color, as rapidly as the young cheek 
of beauty, beneath the ever-shifting 
lights and shadows of that “cloud 
scenery” which is nowhere more 
beautiful or varied than in Ireland. 
To the left, and looking, in the clear 
atmosphere, so close that she almost 
felt she could have touched it with 
her outstretched hand, rose “ Croagh 
Patrick,” sacred to the memory of 
Ireland’s great apostle; and Clew 
Bay lay, or seemed to lie, bright and 
shining at her feet-—Clew Bay, with 
its gracefully winding shore, and its 
archipelago of islets; some bold, 
beetling rocks, ready and able to do 
battle with the storm, others mere 
baskets of verdure floating on the 
tide; while the largest and most 
picturesque of them all, the sea, 
girt kingdom of Grana-Uaile, Clare 


Island, stood bravely up, cliff over 
cliff, at the very mouth of the har- 
bor, guarding it against the winter 
encroachments of the Atlantic, which, 
green as liquid jasper, and calm, in 
that summer weather, as a giant 
sleeping in the sunshine, unrolled 


itself beyond. Long and wistfully 
Nellie fixed her gaze upon that fair 
prospect; and it was with a strange 
reluctance and foreboding of future 
sorrow, that she at last withdrew 
in order to examine attentively that 
portion of the country which lay 
more immediately around her, and 
with which she believed herself about 
to be more intimately connected. As 
she did so, a building, perched _half- 
way up a hill, rather more inland 
than that upon which she herself was 
standing, attracted her eye, and she 
gasped, with a sudden mingling of 
hope and fear, like a person choking ; 
for she felt a sudden conviction that 
in the wild, uncultivated lands be- 
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neath her she beheld the portion 
assigned to her grandfather by the 
commissioners at Loughrea, and in 
that edifice, which seemed to have 
been built for the express purpose 
of commanding and overawing the 
entire district, the house in which 
they had told her she was to estab- 
lish her new home. ouse, indeed, 
it could scarcely be called in any- 
thing like the modern acceptation of 
the term, though it was probably 
perfectly well suited to the wants 
and wishes of the wild chieftains by 
whom it had been erected. The 
original building had consisted of a 
single tower, of which the rough, 
rude walls, formed of huge stones, 
put unhammered and uncemented 
together, betrayed its origin in times 
so far remote as to have no history 
even in the oldest annals of the land. 
Added on to this gray relic of the 
past, however, a new building was 
now evidently in process of erection. 
It was far from finished yet, as Nellie 
knew by the poles and scaffoldings 
around it; but even in its embryo 
state it bore a terribly suspjcious 
resemblance to that square, simple 
fortalice type of building which seems 
to have been the one architectural 
idea of Cromwell’s Irish drafted sol- 
diers, and which still remains in 
many places, the silent but uncontro- 
vertible witness—the seal which they 
themselves have set upon their for- 
cible and unjust possession of the 
land. The very look of that half- 
finished building seemed an answer 
to Nellie’s late foreboding, and with 
a sinking heart she turned her back 
upon it and retraced her steps to the 
place where she had left Lord Net- 
terville. The old man had already 
shaken off his fitful slumbers, and was 
toiling feebly up the hill. 

Nellie ran back to fetch her bundle, 
which he had been unable to bring 
with him ; but overtaking him in an 
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instant, she gave him her arm, led 
him to the spot from whence. she had 
just been taking her bird’s-eye view 
of the country, and, pointing to 
the fortalice in process of erection, 
watched anxiously to discover what 
sort of impression it would make on 
his mind. But either he did not ob- 
serve it, or did not take in the pe- 
culiar significance of its presence in 
those wilds ; and finding that he re- 
mained silent and apparently un- 
moved, she collected all her remain- 
ing energy to say cheerfully : 

“Look at that old gray tower to 
the right. Ifthe man whom we met 
this morning among the hills spoke 
truth, we have reached the end of 
our weary journey, and yonder is our 
future home. It is not like our own 
dear Netterville, indeed, and yet it 
seems a goodly enough mansion. So 
goodly,” she added, stealing a glance 
beneath her long lashes to see how 
he took the insinuation, “that I al- 
most wonder they should have dealt 
thus kindly by us; for I know that 
many of the first of the ‘trans- 
planted’ have had. their lots assigned 
them‘in places where there was not 
even the hut of a peasant to shelter 
them from the weather.” 

“Tush, child! talk not to me of 
houses,” the old man answered que- 
rulously, too much occupied with the 
actual disadvantages of his position 
to catch the hidden drift of Nellie’s 
observation. “ What boots a goodly 
mansion, if starvation be at its por- 
tal? And what, I pray you, but 
starvation are they condemned to, 
who have been sent to make theim- 
selves a home among these barren 
mountains?” 

Nellie suffered her eyes to roam 
once more over the bright waters of 
the bay, and then, with a quick sense 
of beauty kindling up in her soul, 
she turned them hopefully upon Lord 
Nette-ville. 
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“Nay, dear grandfather, it is, after 
all, a country fair and pleasant to the 
eye, and once my dear mother rejoins 
us with the cows and ‘ garrans,’ there 
can be no lack of plenty, even in these 
wilds.” 

“Cows and garrans! And where 
are we to feed them, girl? Do you 
expect to find the pleasant grazing- 
lands of Meath on the tops of these 
barren hills? or are we to fatten our 
flocks on the sea-drift, which, I have 
heard say, the natives of these wilds 
are in the habit of gathering on the 
shore and boiling down into food, not 
for their cattle, (they have none, poor 
wretches !) but themselves ?” 

“ Some of these hills certainly look 
black and bare enough, but still I 
doubt not that among their glens and 
hollow places we shall find many a 
good acre of green grass for the graz- 
ing of our cattle,” the girl answered 
patiently, and with an evident deter- 
mination to look, for the present at 
least, only on the bright side of the 
question. “ And now, dear sir,” she 
added gently, “ had we not best move 
onward ? for if yonder tower is really 
to be our home, the sooner we are 
there the better.” 

She glanced toward the castle as 
she spoke, and the old man saw that 
she started violently as she did so. 
She said not another word, however ; 
but he fancied that her cheek grew 
a shade paler—if that were possible 
—than it had been before, as she 
continued to gaze silently in that 
direction. 

“What is it, Nellie?” he cried at 
last, frightened by her strange looks 
and silence. “What do you see, 
child, that you look so white and 
scared ?” 

“See!” she answered slowly and 
reluctantly, “there seems to be a 
party of many people gathering in 
the court-yard ; the house, therefore, 
must be inhabited already !” 
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“ People in the court-yard !” cried 
the old man, now fairly aroused to 
that same fear which had been haunt- 
ing Nellie for the last half-hour. 
“What people, Nellie? Tell me, 
child, if you can distinguish whether 
they seem to be natives or strangers 
to the place. Our fate, alas! may 
be dependent on that fact.” 

The girl walked forward, and shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand from the 
blinding sunshine, looked again, and 
yet again, in the direction of the tower. 

“Yes,” she said at last; “I was 
not mistaken. There-zs a party in 
the court-yard, and some of them 
are even standing in the gate-way, 
as if they had but this instant stept 
forth from the mansion. Surely, 
grandfather, we cannot have mis- 
understood or mistaken our instruc- 
tions? There is no other building 
to be seen—even in the distance— 
and this one answers in all respects 
to the description. The man, too, 


from whom we inquired our way this 
morning, assured us that it was called 
‘The Rath’—the very name set down 


in our certificate. We cannot have 
been mistaken, and yet—and yet— 
if there be persons already in posses- 
sion, their claim must needs be supe- 
rior to our own.” 

She spoke hesitatingly, and in 
broken sentences, as if she were fol- 
lowing out a train of thought in her 
own mind, rather than addressing 
her companion. He listened anxious- 
ly, and a cloud gathered on his brow 
as he gradually took in her meaning. 

“Tt may be only some of the na- 
tives,” he said at last, in a low voice. 
“The original owners, perhaps, of the 
tower, who have waited our arrival 
before giving up possession.” 

“Owners!” said Nellie quickly. 
“They told us at Loughrea that the 
owner had perished in the war, and 
that therefore we should find it emp- 
ty.” 
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“They may have been mistaken, 
Nellie. They know little enough, I 
think, those high and mighty com- 
missioners at Loughrea, of the land 
of which they are so liberally dispos- 
ing ; andstill less, I doubt me, of its 
original possessors.” 

“And if they are mistaken, we 
shall take the place of the rightful 
owners, and so deal out to others 
the very measure which our enemies 
have dealt to us. Grandfather, if 
we are guilty of this thing, we shall 
have a twofold sin upon our souls— 
their iniquity and our own.” 

“What would you have, child?” 
he answered pettishly ; for, truth to 
say, he had yet quite enough of the 
Englishman about him, not to be 
over-particular as to the rights of 
the native Irish. “ What would you 
have? Did you not know already 
that, in the acceptation of these 
lands, we were taking that which it 
was neither in the Cromwellians’ 
right to give or in ours to receive ? 
And what if an old tumble-down 
tower be thrown into the bargain? 
Trust me, Nellie, the business is so 
black already that, like the face of 
his Satanic majesty, who is the au- 
thor of it, a little more or less of 
smutch will hardly make it blacker 
or uglier than it is.” 

“T never thought of this before,” 
said Nellie sadly ; “I thought only 
—fool that I was, so selfishly intent 
on my own misfortunes — I thought 
only of tracts of land left barren for 
want of inhabitants to till them, and 
of houses emptied by the fate of war. 
I never dreamed of men and women 
and little children turned out of their 
pleasant homes to make room for us 
—us who have as little right to their 
possessions as the English soldiers 
have to ours !” 

“ Nevertheless it has been done in 
almost every other case of transplan- 
tation which I have heard of,” the 
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old man answered restlessly. “And 
the iniquity — for it zs an iniquity — 
is theirs who have driven us to such 
spoliation, not ours who have been 
compelled in our own despite to do 
it.” 

But Nellie was far too noble, and 
too clear-sighted in her nobleness, 
to shelter her actions behind such a 
subterfuge, and she answered vehe- 
mently : 

“ But it must not be in ours, sir— 
it must not be in ours! We will go 
down at once, and if the persons 
whom we see yonder be the rightful 
owners of that tower, we will merely 
crave rest and hospitality at their 
hands, until such a time as we have 
found a place, however humble, in 
which, without injury to honor or 
conscience, we can make ourselves 
a home.” 

“ As you will, Nellie—as you will,” 
he answered, too weary, perhaps, to 
be able longer to dispute the point. 
“ But after all, we may be mistaken 
as to the ownership of these people. 
Look again, and tel me, if you can, 
whether they are clad like English- 
men, or in the native weeds ?” 

“ Not in the native weeds, I think, 
my father. Rather I should say, if 
it were not impossible, that the men 
whom I see down yonder belonged 
to the army of the oppressor. Ha! 
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Now a lady is coming forth, and 
now they are mounting her, and a 
tall, stately personage in—yes—cer- 
tainly in military attire, is mounting 
also, and takes his place at her side. 
Now half a dozen servants, I sup- 
pose, or friends, are on their horses 
likewise, and now they are moving 
forward. Father, they must come 
this way, there is none other that 
I can see by which horses can 
pass with safety. Let us wait for 
them behind the bank, and then, 
when they are near enough, we will 
accost them, and if they be of the 
conquering army, show them our cer- 
tificate. They will, of course, bow 
to its authority, and help us to take 
possession of that house which the 
document assigns us. I am glada 
woman is among them ; it will make 
it easier, I think, to speak.” 

As Nellie ran on thus, she drew 
her grandfather with her behind a 
bank which dipt down suddenly 
upon the path, narrowing it until it 
was all but impassable to riders. 
There, with pale face and tightened 
breath, she nervously awaited the 
advent of the party upon whose fa- 
vorable or unfavorable disposition 
toward them she felt her own fate 
and Lord Netterville’s to be so pain- 
fully dependent. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE ROMAN 


BY W. 

A MAN of many years, without vast 
temporal resources, despoiled of a 
part of his possessions, having many 
and vigorous enemies about him, and 
regarded by many even of those who 
profess the Christian faith as about 
to fall from his high place in Christen- 
dom, such a man invites his brethren 
of the apostolical ministry through- 
out the world to honor by their per- 
sonal presence at Rome the anniver- 
sary of the martyrdom, eighteen 
hundred years ago, of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, and to join with him 
in the exaltation of martyrs who, like 
them, though in far distant lands, 
were “faithful unto death.” They 
respond with eager joy and haste to 
the call, and those who cannot go 
send on the wings of the wind their 
words of loving veneration. 

To say not a word of the spiritual 
claims of the man who sent forth the 
invitation, so eagerly and widely ac- 
cepted, there is in the fact just stated 
a glowing evidence that, even in these 
days of triumphant and insolent ma- 
tcrialism, moral power has not entire- 
ly lost ascendency. Though millions 
of knees are bent in honor of the 
Dagon of materialism, in some one or 
other of its myriad forms of degrading 
idolatry, yet millions of hearts also 
recognize the gift of God as present 
evermore in his holy church. Never 
before has the Catholic Church be- 
held so great a multitude, from so dis- 
tant places, assembled at her call at 
the central city of the faith. 


* We give place to the above article in our columns, 
though from a non-Catholic pen, thinking that it will 
be read with interest by our readers, while it indicates, 
at the same time, the religious tendencies which are 
becoming more and more prevalent among not asmall 
class of minds in our country.—EpiTor C. W. 


GATHERING.* 


G. 


DIX. 


The enemies of catholicity have 
again and again referred to the great 
inventions of modern times as sure 
destroyers of the claims of the Catho- 
lic Church and of her hold upon her 
millions of members ; but lo! these 
very inventions are brought into the 
service of the church. The printing- 
press, which was going to annihilate 
the Catholic Church, has proved one 
of her most effectual bulwarks ; mil- 
lions of printed pages inspire the 
devotion of her children, and make 
known her claims to reading men, 
until many who were even her enemies 
and revilers, from ignorance and pre- 
judice, acknowledge their error, and 
make haste to go to “their father’s 
house.” Steam, in the view of many, 
was about so to change the structure 
of society that the old and decrepid 
Church of Rome, the great obstacle 
on the railroad of materialism, was 
about to be run over and cast to the 
roadside, a weak and useless wreck ; 
but lo! the power of steam enables 
hundreds and thousands more to go 
up to the sacred city, as the tribes of 
Israel were wont to visit Jerusalem, 
than could otherwise attend the fes- 
tivals of the faith in St. Peter’s 
Church. Of the manifold uses of 
steam, a large proportion is in the ser- 
vice of catholic truth. And then the 
telegraph; that, surely, was to show an 
advanced state of civilization which 
could not tolerate the slow and an- 
cient ways of catholicity ; but lo! 
here, again, the event has contra- 
dicted the prophecy ; for, by means of 
the telegraph, the assemblage of the 
vast host at Rome.was known through- 
out the world on the very day of its 
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occurrence ; and almost literally, in 
all parts of Christendom, thousands 
of devout worshippers could turn their 
faces reverently toward the altar of 
God in Rome at the very instant when 
those in its immediate presence were 
bending before it, and could join in 
the same prayers and anthems, as 
though the world itself were one vast 
St. Peter’s Church, and the strains 
of penitence and hymns of joy could 
reverberate across oceans and moun- 
tains, among distant nations and is- 
lands of the sea, as among the corri- 
dors and arches of one great temple 
sacred to the triune God. 

As in these instances, so in many 
others, the church has extended her 
sway and deepened her power by the 
very forces which many supposed 
would work her ruin. The history 
of the church has shown in the do- 
main of natural science, so often ap- 
plied in the service of infidelity and 
disorder, as in the field of human pas- 
sion, that God will make the wrath of 
man to praise him, and turn weapons 
designed to attack his holy Church 
into her consecrated armor of defence. 
The grace of God so overrules the in- 
ventions of man and the powers of 
nature, that even the terrible light- 
ning becomes the vivid messenger to 
convey to the ends of the earth the be- 
nediction of the Vicar of Christ. 

What is the chief lesson of the re- 
cent gathering at Rome? It is this, 
that the church of God, so often, in 
the view of her enemies, destroyed, 
will not stay destroyed ; that after 
every “destruction” she renews her 
invincible youth, and rises to pursue 
her career of conquest over sin, pre- 
judice, and wrong ; that, though she 
may bend awhile to the storm that 
beats upon her sacred head, she has 
never been wholly overcome ; that, 
notwithstanding all that mortal en- 
mity, defection, outrage, have done or 
can do, she yet lifts her forehead to 
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the sky to be anew baptized with light 
from the sun of truth above ; and, 
strong inthe faith and promise of the 
Eternal God, she falters not in her 
endeavors, patient and persistent, to 
subdue the world to Christ. 

The history of the Catholic Church 
abounds with instances like the Ro- 
man gathering in June, which prove 
that her hours of affliction are those 
very ones when her faithful children 
gather to her side, to assure her of 
their prayers and support, and to 
discern upon her saintly face those 
“smiles through tears,’ which, in 
times of trial, are the warmest and 
most touching acknowledgments of 
filial veneration. 

The commemorative assemblage at 
the capital of Christendom, signifies 
that the church of God is _ inde- 
structible by any forces that earth 
or hell, singly or united, can bring 
against her. She may be at times 
like the bird in the snare of the 
fowler; but she is sure of being 
released at length, and then she 
plumes her wings afresh, and soars 
heavenward, filling the air with the 
divine, exultant music of her voice. 
The powerful of the earth have some 
times loaded the church with fetters; 
but by the strength of Christ that 
dwells evermore in her, she has bro- 
ken the bonds asunder, or, by his 
transforming grace, they have be- 
come the wreaths and garlands of 
new victory, even as the cross of hu- 
miliation has become, by the sacrifice 
of our Lord, the emblem of unfading 
glory. 

The church of Christ, bearing on 
her brow his holy seal, and in her 
hands his gifts of power, knelt in 
sorrow at his grave ; but she hailed 
his resurrection with joy, and was 
endowed anew with treasures of im- 
mortal life. Afterward, the might of 
heathendom arose against her, and 
she descended from the wrath of 
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man into the catacombs ; but she re- 
ascended, to wear upon her brow the 
diadem of a spiritual empire that 
shall never fall until the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; and 
even then, true to all her history in de- 
riving new glory from every apparent 
defeat, she will rise again from the 
great grave of nature to enjoy for 
ever the vision of God. Kings of 
the earth have denied her right to 
invest the pastors of her children with 
their due prerogatives, and have even 
dared her to mortal combat; but 
though distressed and thwarted, she 
has never relinquished her inherent 
rights, and she never will. As many 
times as the head of the church on 
earth has been driven from Rome by 
armed, ungrateful violence, so many 
times exactly has he been welcomed 
back with tears of penitence and 
shouts of rapture. 

Despoiled of treasures committed 
to her care by faithful stewards of 
God’s bounty, she has labored with 
her own hands to feed her needy 
children. At one time, persecuted 
in the wilderness, she has found a 
refuge and a welcome in the courts 
of princes ; at another, driven from 
the courts of princes, because she 
would not deny her Lord or her di- 
vine commission, she has found a 
humble sanctuary in the wilderness, 
and knelt upon the bare earth to 
adore the Lord of life and light, 
once the child in the manger, and to 
invoke all the saints in glory to 
plead her cause in the ear of infinite 
justice and goodness. 

She has spurned the anointed king 
froin the temple of God, until he re- 
pented of his crime ; and on the head 
of the lowly monk who was spending 
his days in labor and prayer, she has 
placed the triple crown. With one 
hand she has bathed with “ baptismal 
dew” the brow of the day-laborer’s 
child, while the other she has raised 
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in defiance of imperial might, which 
dared to assail her holy altar. 

One of the most violent objections 
to the Catholic Church has been 
urged for the very réasan that she 
has so faithfully held the balance be- 
tween the contending forces of so- 
ciety. She has been accused of fa- 
voring the claims of absolutism or 
popular demands, as the triumph of 
either at the time would favor her 
own ends, irrespective of right. The 
charge is unjust, is urged by many 
who know better, yet it springs from 
an honest misapprehension in many 
minds. It would have been utterly 
impossible for an institution, design- 
ed to enlighten and guide mankind 
in its higher relations, not to touch 
human interests of every kind, and 
human institutions generally in many 
ways; yet the challenge may safely be 
given to any thoughtful student of 
history, to acknowledge with candor, 
whatever may be his ecclesiastical 
position, that the Catholic Church, 
having often been chosen to be, 
and having an inherent right to be, 
the umpire between the rights of au- 
thority and the rights of individuals, 
has faithfully labored to sustain law- 
ful authority when assailed by the 
wild fury of misguided multitudes, 
and that she has interposed her 
powerful shield, often with the most 
triumphant success, to protect men 
whose rights as men were assailed 
by authority changed by ambition 
into arrogant and exacting tyranny. 
What inconsistency and insincerity 
have been charged against the Ca- 
tholic Church for this remarkable and 
noble fact in her history! In this re- 
spect the Catholic Church has follow- 
2d strictly in the steps of her Divine 
Author, who, when on earth, invari- 
ably upheld the rights of authority, 
while vehemently denouncing those 
who unjustly exercised it ; and while 
going about doing good, the friend 
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of the friendless and the helper of 
the helpless, pleading with divine 
eloquence, and laboring with divine 
power for the outcast and the poor, 
never and nowhere sanctioned the 
spirit of insurrection, but enjoined 
obedience as one of the main duties 
of life. Hence, it has come about, 
by one of those sublime mysteries, 
which prove the divine origin of 
Christianity, that the greatest revo- 
lution which has ever taken place 
in religious belief and in civil society 
in all their bearings, has been effect- 
ed by the teachings, by the life and 
death of one who by no word or 
deed ever assailed authority itself or 
incited resistance to it. 

Beauty and order being the same 
thing, and religious truth being the 
beauty of holiness, Christ, who was 
truth in person, must have made his 
church the friend and upholder of all 
beauty and order; and so it has 
proved for eighteen hundred years. 
The church has been the celestial 
crucible in which whatever of human 
art or invention had within it the 
essential attributes of higher and spi- 
ritual goodness has been purified 
and adapted to the service of reli- 
gion. Has poetry sought to please 
the imaginations of men? the church 
of Christ unfolded before her the 
annals of Christianity, with her grand 
central sacrifice of infinite love, and 
all her demonstrations of heroic suf- 
fering and courageous faith; and 
poetry drew holier inspiration from 
the view, and incited men by higher 
motives to a higher life. Have paint- 
ing and sculpture sought to represent 
objects of refining grace and sublim- 
ity? the church of Christ persuaded 
them to look into the records of the 
Christian past, and there they found 
treasures of beauty and splendor, de- 
votion and martyrdom, whose wealth 
of illustration as examples; incentives, 
and memorials, art has not exhausted 
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for centuries, and wiil never exhaust. 
Christian history is the inexhaustible 
quarry of whatever is most noble 
and heroic in man, purified by the 
grace of God. Has architecture 
sought to invest stone with the attri- 
butes of spiritual and intellectual 
grace? the church of God has so 
portrayed before her the sublimities 
of the Christian faith, that she knelt 
at her feet in veneration, and thence- 
forth consecrated herself to build 
enduring structures, which, the more 
they show of human power and skill, 
the more they persuade men to the 
worship of God. Has _ eloquence 
sought to nerve men for the grand 
conflicts of life? the church of Christ 
has touched the lips of eloquence 
with living fire from her altar, until 
have sprung forth words that flamed 
with love to man and love to God. 
Has music sought to weave her en- 
trancing spells around the ear and 
heart and soul? the church of Christ 
has_ breathed music her own 
divine being, until the music of the 
church seems like beatific worship, 
and worship on earth like beatific 
music. 


into 


As in these respects, so in others, 
the church has made a holy conquest 
of whatever is noblest among the en- 
dowments of men. In speaking of 
Catholic history, even from the secular 
point of view, it may be justly said, 
that nowhere has there been 
such wonderful discernment of the 
various capacities of the human mind, 
and of their various adaptations. 
Tenacious of the truth and of all its 
prerogatives, the Catholic Church 
has, nevertheless, allowed a_ wide 
liberty of thought. That the Catho- 
lic Church has narrowed the under- 
standings of men, is a singular charge 
to make in the face of the schools of 
Catholic philosophy, in which men of 
varying mental structure, training, or 
habits of thought, have had full, free 
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play of their faculties. And where 
else have there been so many free and 
varying activities as in the Catholic 
Church? The false charge that the 
church fetters the minds and move- 
ments of men, may be traced to the 
fact that all Catholic diversities of 
thought have converged, like different 
rays of light, in the elucidation of 
truth, and that varying modes of 
Catholic action have had one object 
—the advancement of truth. 

Here is the intended force of all 
these illustrations, for they have had 
a logical purpose. The world will 
never outgrow the church. All the 
boasted improvements in science, in 
art, in civilization, so far from imped- 
ing the church of Christ, and mak- 
ing her existence no longer needed, 
will, at the same time, advance her 
power, and make her more needed 
than ever. If in the middle ages, 
when society was in the process of 
transition from the old to the new, 
the church was pre-eminently needed 
to keep what was just and right and 
true in the older forms of civilization, 
and gradually to adapt to them what 
was just and right and true in the 
newer developments of society, most 
truly is the church needed now, when 
there exists a perfect chaos of opin- 
ions, and when a part of the civilized 
world is in another transition, from 
the aimless, rudderless vagaries of 
Protestantism to the solid rock of 
Catholicity. If ever the voice of 
authority was needed, like the voice 
of the angel of God, heard amid and 
above the howlings of the storm, it is 
needed now, 

Much false reasoning has been 
uttered about the “unchangeable 
church,” as though, because “ un- 
changeable,” it was not adapted to 
a changing and striving world, when, 
in truth, for the very reason that the 
church of Christ is unchangeably 
true, she is required and adapted for 


all the changes and emergencies of 
time. Who ever heard a sailor com- 
plain of the mariner’s compass, be- 
cause, on account of its unchange- 
able obstinacy, it would not conform 
to his private judgments and capri- 
ces about the right course? No one. 
It is for the very reason that the 
mariner’s compass is unchangeably 
true to the eternal law of magnetic 
attraction, under all circumstances 
and in all places, that it is the unerr- 
ing guide among the whirlwinds and 
heavings of the great deep. Catho- 
licity is the mariner’s compass upon a 
greater deep—even that of the wild 
and rolling, beating ocean of human- 
ity, pointing, amid sunny calms, or 
gentle winds, or raging gales, unerr- 
ingly to the cross of Jesus Christ, as 
the needle of the mariner’s compass 
points to the north—guiding, age 
after age, the precious freights of 
immortal souls to the harbor of infi- 
nite and unending joy. 

The force of this illustration is all 
the stronger that the mariner’s com- 
pass is a human adaptation of an im- 
mutable law of nature to navigation, 
while the church of the living God 
is divine alike in origin and applica- 
tion, and has existed from the begin- 
ning, unchangeable, like God him- 
self, yet adapting herself to the wants 
of every age. The church of God is 
like his own infinite providence, in 
which unchangeable truth meets in 
the harmony of mercy the innumera- 
ble changes of human need. 

Much has been written and more 
said about “the church of the future,” 
as though it were to be some mil- 
lennial manifestation altogether diffe- 
rent from the historic church ; but 
the church of the future, which is not 
also the church of the past and of 
the present, can be no church ; for a 
true church must reach to the ages 
back as well as to those before. If 
the continuity is broken, truth is 
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broken, and cannot be restored. As 
for eighteen centuries there have been 
no forms of civil society, no calms or 
tempests in the moral, political, so- 
cial, or religious world, in which the 
Catholic Church has not been true to 
the organic principles of her divine 
life, even the enemy of catholicity 
should admit—that fact being grant- 
ed—that the presumption is on her 
side that she will be equally true to 
those principles during the centuries 
that are tocome. He may deny that 
the church has been true, and, con- 
sequently, that she will be true, but 
he will not admit one proposition and 
deny the other ; he will admit both 
or deny both. In other words, he 
will admit, equally with the friend of 
catholicity, the identity of the church, 
past, present, and to come. Now, it 
will be impossible for a friend or 
enemy of the Catholic Church, from 
her beginning to this very day, to 
point to an hour when she was not a 
living church; it is, then, probable, 
that she will continue to be a living 
church. But where, since the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity to this 
time, has existed a body of Christian 
believers, which, for the quality of 
continual existence, has so good a 
right to be called the church of 
Christ as the Catholic Church? Con- 
sidering her numbers, extent, and 
duration, that church has been pre- 
eminently the church of the past ; 
considering numbers, extent, and du- 
ration, that church is pre-eminently 
the church of the present ; consider- 
ing all analogies and probabilities, 
then the Catholic Church will be pre- 
eminently the church of the future. 
In truth, the vindictive anger of 
the enemies of the Catholic Church, 
in whatever form of opposition it may 
be shown, proceeds from the fact, not 
that she is the dead church of the 
past, as she is sometimes called, for 
there would be no reason to war with 
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the dead, but because she is, as she 
has been and will be, the living 
church. The Catholic Church is 
hated not for being too dead, but for 
being too living. She has seen the 
birth and death of countless “im 
provements” of her principles, and 
she has received with gladness into 
her fold many an eager and consci- 
entious inquirer for the “new church,” 
who has at length reached an end of 
his wanderings and a solution of his 
doubts in finding, with tears of rap- 
turous submission, that the new 
church, for which he was seeking, is 
the same church which has stood for 
ages, ever old, yet ever new, because 
representing Him who is alike the 
Living God and the Ancient of Days. 
The Catholic Church, so frequent- 
ly and unjustly denounced as ever 
behind the age, or even as facing the 
past, has been foremost in all parts of 
the world. She has sent her faithful 
soldiers of the cross where the spirit 
of commerce dared not go; she was 
the first in the east and the first in the 
West ; it was her lamp of divine light 
which dispelled the gloomy terrors 
of the barbarous north of Europe; 
it was her sceptre of celestial beauty, 
which, under the guidance of Heaven, 
transformed the political and social 
wreck of southern Europe into order. 
In what part of the world which man 
could reach has she not planted the 
cross? Where on the face of the 
earth is the mountain whose craggy 
sides have not, at one time or anoth- 
er, sent back into the sounding air 
the echoes of Catholic worship ? 
Daniel Webster gave a vivid pic- 
ture of the extent of the power of 
England, in what I think to be the 
grandest sentence which America has 
contributed to the common treasure 
of English literature. He said: 
“The morning drum-beat, following 
the sun, and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth daily with 
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one unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.” ‘That grand figure 
of speech may be applied to the ex- 
tent of the Catholic Church. Yet it 
is not by martial airs, but by hymns 
of praise and penitential orisons and 
the continuous sacrifice that the 
Catholic Church daily celebrates, 
“from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same,” the trium- 
phant march of the Prince of Peace. 
How like “the sound of many waters” 
rolls hourly heavenward the anthems 
of catholic worship throughout the 
world! Not only is every moment 
of every day consecrated by catholic 
hymns sung somewhere on earth ; 
but how majestically roll down 
through eighteen hundred years the 
unbroken anthems of catholic devo- 
tion! Minute after minute, hour 
after hour, day after day, night after 
night, month after month, year after 
year, century after century, the holy 
strains go on unending. To the 
mind’s ear seem blended in one almost 
overpowering flood of holy harmony 
the unnumbered voices which have 
sounded from the very hour when the 
shepherds of Bethlehem heard the 
angelic song to this very moment, 
when, somewhere, catholic voices are 
chanting praise to the Lord and Sa- 
viour of men. 

And, in this view, how literally has 
been fulfilled that consoling prophecy, 
“Henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed.” Wherever the Divine 
Son has been duly honored, there 
also she, who was remembered with 
filial love even amid his dying agonies 
for a world’s salvation, has been re- 
membered and called blessed ; called 
blessed from that lowly home and 
from that mount of sorrow in the dis- 
tant east, in millions of lowly homes, 
and under the shadow of mountains 
to the farthest west ; called blessed 
by millions of loving and imploring 
voices through all the ages since ; 
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called blessed in all the languages that 
have been spoken since that time in 
all the world ; called blessed in the ru- 
dest forms of human speech and in the 
most ecstatic music of voice and skill; 
called blessed by the lips of the lit- 
tle child that can hardly speak the 
name of mother, and by the lips that 
tremble with age and sorrow; called 
blessed by the sailor on the deep, by 
the ploughman on the land, by the 
scholar at his books, by the soldier 
drawing his sword for right upon the 
battle-field ; called blessed by the 
voices of peasant-girls singing in 
sunny vineyards, and by the voices of 
those from whose brows have flashed 
the gems of royal diadems ; called 
blessed in cottages and palaces, at 
wayside shrines, and under the gol- 
den roofs of grand cathedrals ; called 
blessed in the hour of joy and in the 
hour of anguish—in the strength and 
beauty of life, and at the gates of 
death. How long, how ardently, how 
faithfully has all this loving honor 
been paid for so many generations, 
and will continue to be paid for all 
generations to come, to that sorrow- 
ing yet benignant one, who bore him 
who bore our woe! 

The recent gathering at Rome in- 
dicates that there is no demand which 
civilization can rightfully make of the 
Christian Church which she will not 
eagerly, fully, and faithfully meet. The 
largest assemblage of professed min- 
isters of Christ which this age has 
known—leaving here out of view the 
claims of the Catholic Church to an 
apostolical priesthood—has been held 
in Rome by the church, so extensively 
proclaimed and derided as being be- 
hind the age. If there is life, deep, 
full, pervading life anywhere on earth, 
it is in the Catholic Church and in 
all her movements. She will continue 
to draw to herself all the qualities 
and capacities of life which are in 
harmony with her spirit; and this 
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accumulated spiritual force will con- 
stantly weaken the barriers that di- 
vide her from the sympathies of a 
large part of Christendom, until at 
length she will be acknowledged by 
all as the only living and true church 
of Christ. 

“The restoration of the unity of 
the church” has been the subject of 
many thoughts, of many words, of 
earnest and devout prayer, of much 
and noble effort, and, when under- 
stood as referring to the reconcilia- 
tion of those who have left the Cath- 
olic Church, or who are now out of it 
because their fathers left it, the phrase 
may pass without objection ; but the 
phrase is greatly objectionable, even 
to the extent of expressing an untruth, 
when it is used to convey the idea 
that the unity of the church has ever 
been broken. This has not been, and 
could not be. The church, intended 
to be one, and to endure until the 
end of time, could not, in its organic 
structure, be really broken at any 
period of its history, without des- 
troying its title as the one church of 
Christ. Individuals, communities, 
even nations, as such, have been bro- 
ken off from it; but the essential 
church herself has remained one and 
unbroken through all vicissitudes. 
The theory that the Churchof Rome, 
the Greek Church, and the Church 
of England are equal and co-ordinate 
branches of the one church of Christ 
has’ no foundation as an historical 
fact, and is as destructive of all true 
ideas of the unity of the church as 
the wildest vagaries of Protestantism. 
Is there on earth an institution which 
schism, heresy, and political ambition 
have tried to destroy and have tried 
invain? There is ; it is the Catholic 
Church. Is there an institution on 
earth which, leaving out of regard all 
its claims, has had the quality of his- 
torical continuity for eighteen cen- 
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turies? There is ; it is the Catholic 
Church. 

The charge, if not of bigotry, yet 
of most unreasonable arrogance, has 
been more or less directly made 
against the Catholic Church, because 
she has not received overtures of 
reconciliation from enthusiastic and 
earnest individuals claiming to repre- 
sent national churches, as cordially 
as was expected. But how can she 
accept, or even consider, any such 
overtures, proceeding as they do from 
the assumption of equal position and 
authority, without disowning herself, 
without denying even those claims 
and prerogatives, the existence of 
which alone makes union with her 
desirable? If there is no institution 
on earth which has a valid title to be 
the continuous church of Christ, all 
efforts will be vain to supply the gap 
of centuries by an establishment now. 
A union of churches will not satisfy 
the design or promise of our Lord, 
when he founded the unity of his 
church. If the Christian church has 
really been broken into pieces, it 
will be in vain to gather up the frag- 
ments; for, on that supposition, the 
divine principle has long since de- 
parted, and the gates of hell have 
prevailed. Those men of strong 
‘Catholic predilections, who, never- 
theless, have clung to the theory 
that the church of Christ has been 
really broken, and must be repaired 
by management, will yet thank God 
from their inmost souls for the im- 
movable firmness with which that 
theory has been denied at Rome. 

The Catholic Church has never 
condemned a heresy more false or 
destructive than the proposition that 
she is herself but one of the divisions 
of the Christian church, having no au- 
thority to speak or to rule in the name 
of her Lord. To deny that the one 
church of Christ is now existing, and 
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that she has existed for ages, is to 
deny not merely a fact in history, 
but it is to deny the word of our 
Lord ; and to do that, is to deny alike 
his holiness and his divinity. How 
can the Catholic Church treat with 
those who wish to make terms before 
submitting to her authority, on the 
basis of a positive untruth? Catho- 
licity is not an inheritance, to be de- 
cided among many claimants, no one 
of whom has any right to be or to be 
regarded as the sole heir of the home- 
stead ; but it is an estate left by the 
divine Lord of the manor, in charge 
of the Prince of the Apostles and his 
successors, on the express injunction 
that it is to be kept one and undivi- 
vided, in trust for the benefit of the 
faithful for all time. The estate has 
been kept one and undivided, accord- 
ing to the title-deed ; the injunction 
has never been broken ; notwithstand- 
ing all defections from the household, 
the homestead of the Christian world 
remains in the hands of the same 
faithful succession to which it was 
committed by our Lord himself. May 
God grant that all the younger sons 
who have gone astray, may return 
with penitential alacrity to their Fa- 
ther’s house ! 

The Catholic Church will not stop 
in her progress, until she has convert- 
ed the world to Christ; but she has 
not denied, and will not deny, her 
sacred trust and prerogative of catho- 
licity for the sake even of adding 
whole nations to her fold. Whoever 
enters her fold must admit by that 
act her claim to be the one, undi- 
vided, indivisible Church of Christ. 
There can be no “branches of the 
Catholic Church” which are not di- 
rectly joined to the root and trunk of 
catholicity. A severed branch is no 
branch. 

it is not the fault of the Catholic 
Church that multitudes “who profess 
and call themselves Christians” are 
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not members of her communion. She 
affords the very largest liberty for 
individual or associated action that 
can be yielded without denying her 
faith or her commission. The high- 
est poetry and the severest logic may 
kneel in brotherly harmony at her 
altar. Gifts and talents the most di- 
verse have been consecrated to her 
service. The Catholic Church ad- 
vancing, century after century, under 
the banner of the cross and dove, to 
the spiritual conquest of the world ! 
how far more sublime a spectacle it 
is than that of some parts of Chris- 
tendom, which are broken into little 
independent bands of sectarian skir- 
mishers, keeping up a kind of guer- 
rilla warfare against “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” and each other. 

There are inspiring tokens which 
show the depth and breadth of the con- 
viction, that the gteat schism of three 
centuries ago has proved a terrible 
mistake. Multitudes outside of the 
Catholic Church are inquiring with 
earnest solicitude about the meaning 
of catholic unity. The main course 
of intellectual inquiry is, in both hem- 
ispheres, respecting the claims of the 
Catholic Church. There are evident 
signs that the chaos of Protestantism 
is about to be broken up, and the wild 
and dreary waste to bloom and glow 
with Catholic beauty and order. God 
grant that it may be so, and that not 
only thousands of individuals may 
know how precious a prize it is to 
kneel devoutly and sincerely before 
the altar of God; but that even 
mighty nations may be convinced 
what priceless gifts they have for- 
feited by three centuries of separation 
from the source of all they have that 
has been or is worth keeping. 

In view of the fact that the revival 
of catholic feeling enkindles also the 
enmity of those who scan it, the ga- 
thering at Rome is not only an assu- 
rance before the world that the Ca- 
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tholic Church will cont*nue to be the 
guide of life and the empire of civili- 
zation, but it is also a sublime chal- 
lenge against all the agencies of every 
kind that have been, or may be tried, 
to eliminate Catholicity from the age. 
The Catholic Church has a work to 
do, and she will do it. She can no 
more forego it, than she can die by her 
own will. She has never flinched yet ; 
she never will. It is the very neces- 
sity as well as the reason of her being 
that she shall fulfil her charge without 
wavering or diminition ; and this she 
willdo. If the “ gates of hell” can- 
not prevail against the church of 
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God, she may safely defy all mortal 
might. The sun might more easily 
have refused to come forth at the bid- 
ding of the Creator, than the church 
can refuse to do his will in conquer- 
ing the world for Christ. God speed 
the day when the divisions of Chris- 
tendom shall end ; when all who pro- 
fess to be the disciples of Jesus Christ 
shall seek and find consolation in his 
one, true, enduring fold ; and when 
the sceptre of God, manifest in the 


church, shall be extended in benig- 
nant power over an obedient and re- 
joicing eworld. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


IN IRELAND.” * 


Ir is well to be accurate in the be- 
stowal of titles, and we give, there- 
fore, the institution whose latest his- 
tory lies before us the exact defini- 
tion by which, these sixty years past, 
it rejoices to be known. Under this 
designation of its own choice this 
institution is open to the reflection 
of being one of the most modern of 
all the churches pretending to be na- 
tional ; the junior of even our own 
American Episcopal Church, which 
is not itself very far stricken in years ; 
the junior, indeed, of all the other 
churches we can at this moment re- 
call to memory, unless we were to in- 
clude “the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints,” whose Mecca stands upon 
Salt Lake. 

On the first day of January, in the 
first year of this century, the eccle- 
siastical system, establishment, or or- 
ganization which designates itself as 


* Ireland and her Churches. By James Godkin. 
London, Chapman & Hall. 1867. 1 vol. pp. 623. 


“the United Church of England and 
Ireland, in Ireland,” came, withsound 
of many trumpets, into the world. On 
that auspicious day, the legislative 
union of Ireland and Great Britain 
was proclaimed ; a new national flag, 
“the Union Jack,” was run up fron 
the royal towers of London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh ; a new royal title was 
assumed for the coinage of the new 
realm, and in all great public trans- 
actions; a new “great seal” was 
struck for the sovereign of the new- 
ly modelled state ; new peers and new 
commoners were added to the two 
houses of Parliament, and, to complete 
the revolution, by the 5th clause of 
the same act, the matters previously 
mentioned having been first disposed 
of, this new church was, on that same 
day and hour, by the same authority, 
called into existence. His majesty’s 
proclamation, announced at Paul’s 
Cross in London, at the Cross in 
Edinburgh, and where the Cross of 
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Je Dame street ought to have been, in 
Dublin, that “the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of the 
said United Church shall be and 
shall remain in full force for ever, as 
the same are now by law established 
for the Church of England.” 

The two national churches, thus by 
act of parliament and royal procla- 
mation, united into, so to speak, one 
imperial church, with an identical 
“doctrine, worship, and discipline,” 
had a good many antecedents in com- 
mon, and a good many others that 
were peculiar to each side of the 
channel. Irish Protestantism had 
never been a servile or even a close 
copy of its English senior. Whether, 
as Swift sarcastically maintained, the 
sermons of Dublin pulpits were fla- 
vored by the soil, or whether the 
cause of difference lay in the atmo- 
sphere, the Irish variety of “the 
churches of the Reformation,” was as 
full of selfccomplacency and self- 


assertion, as any of the sisterhood. 
It imbibed at the start, chiefly from 
Usher, a larger draught of Genevan 
theology than was quite reconcilable 


with the Thirty-nine Articles ; it has 
been almost invariably toryish in its 
relations to the state ; while the Eng- 
lish establishment, at least since 
1668, has been pretty equally divided 
between the two great political par- 
ties. But the most singular peculi- 
arity of this very modern church of 
Ireland was the persuasion it arrived 
at, and endeavored to impress upon 
the world, that it was the veritable 
primitive Christianity of the Green 
Isle ; that instead of tracing its origin 
to quite recent acts of parliament, 
its pedigree ran up nearly to the Acts 
of the Apostles ; that Saint Patrick 
and Saint Columba were its true 
founders, and not such saints of yes- 
terday as George Browne and James 
Usher. Whenever it was necessary 
to enforce the collection of tithes, or 
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to protect the monopoly of university 
education, the statutes at large were 
resorted to as the true charter of its 
institution ; but whenever it became 
requisite to defend its anomalous 
position, by writing or speaking, the 
Protestantism of Saint Patrick—his 
independence of Rome more espe- 
cially—was the favorite argument of 
its defenders. 

No “reformed” community has 
ever made such desperate and per- 
sistent “efforts, with such flimsy or 
wholly imaginary materials, to bridge 
over the long space of the middle 
ages, in order to make some show of 
historical connection with the first 
founders of Christianity. But the re- 
cent revival of genuine ecclesiastical 
learning has utterly dissipated the 
last fond efforts of these spiritual 
genealogists ; and the very first acts 
of its existence as a separated body, 
are now as well understood as the 
41st of George III., by which it be- 
came a copartner in “the United 
Church of England and Ireland,” no 
longer ago than the first day of the 
year of our Lord, 1801. 

The history of the Irish member 
of this curious ecclesiastical firm 
may best be traced through the sta- 
tutes at large. As its parentage was 
parliamentary, so its life has been 
legislative. Thereis one advantage in 
having this description of authority 
torefer to, that it cannot be disputed. 
The “ Journals of Parliament” in Eng- 
land and Ireland, from the reforma- 
tion to the civil emancipation of the 
Catholics in 1829, are good Protes- 
tant authority. ‘The peers and com- 
moners of the old religion were ex- 
cluded from the English houses, from 
the roth of Elizabeth (1567) to the 
oth of George IV., (1829,) a period 
of 262 years; and in Ireland, the 
last parliament in which Catholics 
sat was that of 4th James IL., (1689,) 
followed by a period of exclusion, 
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before the union, of 111 years. It 
was not found possible, so early as 
the time of the two first Stuarts and 
Elizabeth, to wholly exclude Catho- 
lics, or, as they were then called, 
“recusants,” from membership in 
either house in Ireland ; and accord- 
ingly we find them a formidable mi- 
nority in those rarely occurring as- 
semblies, such as the Irish parlia- 
ments held in the 11th and 25th of 
Elizabeth, the 11th James L., the 
14th Charles I., and the 12th of 
Charles II. In the second James’s 
short-lived parliament of one session, 
hastily adjourned to allow his lords 
and gentlemen to follow their master 
to the banks of the “ill-fated river,” 
they were a majority ; but with that 
evanescent exception, the statutes of 
Ireland are quite as exclusively Pro- 
testant authority on all church mat- 
ters as those of England previous to 
the union of the legislatures and the 
churches, and subsequently down to 
1829. 

The history of Protestantism in Ire- 
land, from first to last, is a political 
history. Its best record is to be found 
in the parliamentary journals as well 
in the reign of Henry VIII. as of 
George HI. And though we do 
not propose to dwell, in the present 
paper, in anything like detail on the 
annals of that establishment pre- 
vious to the present century, we 
must condense into a short space 
the main facts of its first appearance 
on the scene, and its early parlia- 
mentary nurture and education, to 
account for the facility with which it 
ceased to be, even in pretence, a na- 
tional church at the time of the le- 
gislative union. Political in its ori- 
gin, its organization, and its govern- 
ment, from the first hour of its exis- 
tence, it had neither will, nor wish, 
nor ability, if it had either, to resist 
the designs of the state, which in- 
cluded its incorporation into the im- 
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perial system. As the lay represen- 
tation of Ireland was recast, as the 
seal and the standard were changed, 
so the institution started by statute 
and royal orders in council in the 
sixteenth century came naturally to 
have its individuality extinguished, 
by other statutes and orders in coun- 
cil in the nineteenth. If this so- 
called “ Church of Ireland” had real- 
ly believed itself to be what its cham- 
pions had so often asserted, the true 
and ancient national church of the 
kingdom, it would at all events have 
made some show of patriotic resis- 
tance before making its surrender. 
Not only, however, was it not reat- 
ly national in its origin, but it Was 
then, and always, an eminently anti- 
popular institution. There was not, 
as in other countries during the re- 
formation, even the pretext of what 
is called a popular “ movement 
against No Luther had 
arisen among the Celtic or the An- 
glo-Irish Catholics in that age of per- 
turbation. The ancient faith was 
received as implicitly by the burgess 
es of Dublin as by the clansmen of 
Connaught, and the spiritual su 
macy of the pope seemed a doct 
as impossible of contradiction to the 


Rome.” 


pre- 
rine 
descendants of Strongbow as to the 
children of Milesius. No internal 
revolt against Roman discipline or 


Roman doctrine had shown itself 
within the western island. There 
was no spiritual insurrection at- 


tempted from within to justify the 
resort to external intervention. The 
annalists of Donegal, who are 
commonly called “The Four Mas- 
ters,” and who were old enough to 
remember the first mention of Pro- 
testantism in their own province, thus 
unconsciously express the amaze- 
ment of the educated Irish mind of 
those days at the new doctors and 
doctrines : 


“A.D. 1537. A heresy and a new error 
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broke out in England, the effects of pride, 
vainglory, avarice, sensual desire, and the 
prevalence of a variety of scientific and 
philosophical speculations, so that the people 
of England went into opposition to the pope 
and to Rome. At the same time they fol- 
lowed a variety of opinions, and the old law 
of Moses, after the manner of the Jewish 
people, and they gave the title of Head of 
the Church of God to the king. There 
were enacted by the king and council new 
laws and statutes after their own will.” 


But the laws and statutes enacted 
by the king and council in England, 
for changing the national religion, 
were not immediately either extend- 
ed to, or proposed for imitation in, 
Ireland. The zeal of the crowned 
apostle was tempered by the ex- 
igencies of the politician. Before 
this king’s time, the English power in 
Ireland had been essentially a colo- 
nial power ; “a pale” or enclosure, or 
garrison. Whoever will not mark 
the point, will miss the very pivot of 
all the operations of the new religion 
in Ireland. Henry VIII. had in- 


herited from his father, the first king 
of united England for a century, the 
ambition of making himself equally 
master of the neighboring nation. 
During the twenty years of the sway 
of his great cardinal-chancellor, this 
object never was for a moment lost 


sight of. When Wolsey went down 
to the grave in disgrace without see- 
ing it fulfilled, his royal pupil con- 
tinued to prosecute the plan to its 
entire accomplishment. ‘This result, 
however, he only reached in the 
thirty-second year of his reign, 
(1541,) some six years before his 
miserable end. Ten years previous- 
ly, (1531,) he may be said to have 
established the new religion in Eng- 
land by compelling the majority of 
the clergy to subscribe to his suprem- 
acy in spirituals ; within two years 
followed his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; and in 1535, his order ap- 
peared commanding the omission 
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“of the name of the Bishop of Rome 
from every liturgical book,” which 
may be said to have completed the 
severance of England from Rome. 

Not only did not Henry, in obedi- 
ence to his political design of adding 
another crown to his dominions, not 
press his reformed doctrines imme- 
diately upon the Irish of either race, 
but he expressly reprehended his 
deputies at Dublin for having pre- 
maturely attempted the national con- 
version. In the same year in which 
he struck the pope’s name from 
every liturgical book, he sharply _re- 
buked George Browne, an English 
ex-Augustinian whom he had ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Dublin, for 
destroying certain relics of saints in 
the churches of that city. Again in 
the*same year, Secretary Cromwell 
writes officially to contradict “a 
common rumor,” that he intended to 
pluck down the statue of “ our Lady 
of Trim,” which was as famous on 
the west, as our “Lady of Walsing- 
ham” on the east of the channel. 
Four years later, we find the Lord 
Deputy Grey, after a victory over 
O’Neill at Bellahoe, halting with the 
whole court and army at this cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage, and visit- 
ing this same shrine of our Lady— 
“very devoutly kneeling before her, 
he heard three or four masses.” At 
that moment, in the thirtieth year of 
Henry VIII., and the sixth of his 
open rupture with Rome, any Celtic- 
Irish or Anglo-Irish Catholic, in the 
ranks of Lord Grey, not particularly 
well informed as to the affairs of the 
neighboring kingdom, might have 
rested honestly in the belief that he 
was serving a Catholic prince in full 
communion with the rest of Chris- 
tendom. 

But as soon as the election to the 
kingship, which it is not in our way 
here to dwell upon, was successfully 
over, and the new royal title pro- 
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claimed, confirmed, and acknowl- 
edged abroad, especially in Scotland 
and France, and by the emperor, 
then there came achange. ‘The po- 
litician being satisfied, the apostle 
awoke. A commission of reforma- 
tion, at the head of which sat Arch- 
bishop Browne, undertook the pur- 
gation of the Dublin and neighbor- 
ing churches, producing as their 
warrant the royal authority, “ dated 
years before.” Asufficient guard of 
horse and foot accompanied these 
commissioners, and were much need- 
ed to protect them from the popu- 
lace. The statues and relics in the 
cathedrals of Leighlin, Ferns, and 
Kildare ; the Lady statue at Trim, 
and a famous crucifixion in Bally- 
hogan Abbey, were forthwith des- 
troyed. So far and so soon as they 
could venture into the _ interior, 


this “work of reformation,” under 
the royal warrant, was pushed on 
vigorously, in order, as Henry’s com- 


mission expressed it, “that no fool- 
eries of this kind might henceforth 
for ever be in use in said land.” 
This royal order (1539) sounded 
the key-note of spoliation, and little 
more than this was attempted during 
the remainder of this reign. The 
first serious effort at national con- 
version was made under the orders 
in council of the 4th of Edward 
VI., (1551,) when on Easter day 
the English liturgy was for the first 
time publicly recited in Christ Church 
Cathedral, the ex-Augustinian arch- 
bishop preaching from the text, 
“Open mine eyes, that I may see 
the wonders of the laws,” (Ps. 119.) 
The liturgy was printed the same 
year at Dublin, in English, and the 
lord deputy was instructed to take 
measures to have it “translated into 
Irish in those places that need it.” 
The following year the work of spo- 
liation was resumed with new vigor at 
the famous seven churches of Clon- 
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macnoise, and other points upon the 
Shannon. Within twelve months 
thereafter, young Edward died, and 
the five years’ reign of Queen Mary 
gave a respite to the Irish church. 
It was a period too short for restora- 
tion, but long remembered with re- 
gretful affection for the temporary 
exemption from persecution it had 
afforded. 

Anti-national and anti-popular in 
its conception, the reformation pre- 
sented itself in Ireland as the enemy 
at once of the useful and all the fine 
arts ; of all that amused and ennobled 
and entertained the people. Among 
both races, war was a business, and 
the layman’s hand was always within 
reach of his weapon. The arts of 
peace—agriculture, architecture, bo- 
tany, medicine, music, were all in- 
mates of the convent and the monas- 
tery. The civil glories and treasures 
of the country were hoarded up where 
alone they could be secured, in the 
chancel and the cloister. It was, 
however, the first duty of the new re- 
formers to strike down and demolish 
these venerated remains of the piety 
of former generations. 
brought from abroad, or the work of 
native artists, were defaced ; stained 
windows were brutally broken; shrines 
smashed ; beautiful missals thrown 
into the fire ; croziers broken to bits ; 
chalices and ciboriums melted into 
bullion ; bells blessed to the offices 
of peace and forgiveness melted down 
to be cast into ordnance ; and all the 
endearing, civilizing, and solemn as- 
sociations interwoven from childhood 
with these consecrated objects of art, 
were rudely torn out of the bleeding 
hearts of the people. In the six re- 
maining years of Henry, and the six 
of Edward VI., nearly six hundred 
religious houses were thus stripped, 
desecrated, and dismantled. “ They 
sold their roofs and bells,” say the 
Four Masters, in the annal already 
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quoted, “ so there was not a monas- 
tery left from the Arran of the Saints 
to the Iccian Sea, which was not 
broken and shattered, except a few 
only” in the remoter corners of the 
kingdom. Of the regular religious 
orders then established in that small 
kingdom, the rule of St. Augustine 
was followed by 256 houses, male and 
female; that of St. Bernard by 44 ; 
of St. Francis by 114; of St. Domi- 
nick by 41; of St. Benedict by 14 ; 
of Mount Carmel by 29. Besides 
these, it is a pathetic and instructive 
circumstance to remember, that there 
vere then, even in that far western 
island, not less than 22 houses of 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, 
vowed to the redemption of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and 14 of the Trinitarian 
Order for the redemption of Christian 
captives from African slavery. All 
these, with their interior furniture and 
external possessions, were with ruth- 
hand transferred to the new 
clergy, or converted to worldly pur- 
poses, in order to prepare the way of 
the new religion as set forth by the 
king’s order. 

t is but fair to point out, that the 
preachers of this religious revolution 
were only in part, though in a very 
considerable part, the receivers of the 
A new aristocracy arose on 
of the and 
Some Irish houses may 
claim to have ancestors who came in 
with Strongbow ; but many more 
founders of families came in penni- 
less adventurers at the reformation. 
The Bagnals and Chichesters, in the 
north; the St. Legers, Boyles, and 
Kings in the south ; and the Burkes 
and Croftons in the west, were for- 
merly, and some of their descendants 
still are, the largest inheritors of eccle- 
siastical plunder. The chartered 
minorities of townsmen, whose con- 
sciences consented to take the oath 
of supremacy, were not without their 


less 


spoils. 


monasteries 
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recompense even in this world. The 
neighboring church and convent pro- 
perty was frequently assigned to these 
corporators, no matter how few in 
number, for the use indeed of the cor- 
poration ; but as they generally con- 
trived to become in their individual 
capacity tenants under themselves as 
a corporation, there was at least one 
description of occupants in the coun- 
try, who held their lands on easy con- 
ditions. These corporate bodies, 
which continued exclusively Protest- 
ant down to the passage of the Irish 
Municipal Reform Bill in 1834, were 
often reduced to a ludicrously small 
number; but even in such Catholic 
cities as Limerick, Cashel, Clonmel, 
and Waterford and Drogheda, they 
continued to possess and dispose of, 
and often to alienate, the former en- 
dowments of pious chiefs and barons 
to the suppressed convents and col- 
leges of the vicinity. 

The new proprietory and clerical 
interests thus created at the expense 
of the confiscated church, were placed 
in a position to require the constant 
protection and superintendence of 
the creative power. And this again 
required, most unhappily both for 
church and state in that country, the 
continuous proscription and suppres- 
sion of those who represented the im- 
portant interests so dispossessed and 
disinherited. From thence arose the 
deadly feud between law and nature, 
which has disfigured and degraded hu- 
manity in Ireland ; which has so effec- 
tually separated the very ideas of law 
and justice in the modern Irishman’s 
mind that his first presumption in all 
conflicting cases is (to his own loss 
frequently) against the law, rather 
than in its favor. The body of legis- 
lation of which we speak had long 
ago swelled to the dimensions of a 
code, and since the early years of 
George III. has been known exclu- 
sively by the name of THE PENAL 
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Cope. The principal collections of 
this code are by Sir Henry Parnell, 
(afterward Lord Congleton,) Mr. 
3edford, an English barrister, Mr. 
Mathew O’Conor, of the Irish bar, 
and the late indefatigable Dr. R. R. 
Madden. The commentators on the 
code, from Edmund Burke to Bishop 
Doyle, or rather the advocates for its 
amelioration in the first place, and 
afterward for its total repeal, includ- 
ed almost every name distinguished 
for liberality in the British annals of 
the last hundred years. 

The first of these proscriptive en- 
actments dates from the 2d year of 
Elizabeth, when a parliament repre- 
senting ten counties was held at Dub- 
lin. By this assembly the acts en- 
forcing uniformity of worship, and the 
queen’s supremacy in spirituals as well 
as temporals, are said to have been 
passed ; though others say this par- 
liament adjourned without regularly 
adopting those measures. In the 3d 
year of the same reign a further act 
is found on the Irish Statute-Book, 
obliging, under forfeiture of office and 
civil disfranchisement for life, “ ec 
clesiastical persons and officers, judg- 
es, justices, mayors, temporal officers, 
and every other person who hath the 
queen’s wages, to take the oath of 
supremacy.” Commissioners of ec- 


clesiastical causes were created by an 
act of the same session, “ to adjudge 
heresy” according to the canonical 
scriptures, the first four general coun- 


cils, and the laws of parliament. By 
this commission, five years later, 
(1564,) the English Book of Articles 
was declared of full force in Ireland. 
These articles were twelve in number. 


1. The Trinity in Unity; 2. The Suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures to Salvation; 3. 
The Orthodoxy of Particular Churches ; 4. 
The Necessity of Holy Orders; 5. The 
Queen’s Supremacy ; 6. Denial of the Pope’s 
authority ‘to be more than other Bishops 
have ;’? 7. The Conformity of the Book of 
Common Prayer to the Scriptures ; 8. The 
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Ministration of Baptism does not depend 
on the Ceremonial; 9. Condemns ‘ Private 


Masses,’ and denies that the Mass can be 
a propitiatory Sacrifice for the Dead; 10, 
Asserts the Propriety of Communion in 
Both Kinds; 11. Utterly disallows Images, 
Relics, and Pilgrimages; 12. Requires a 
General Subscription to the foregoing Arti- 
cles.” 

The subsequent legislation of Eli- 
zabeth in Ireland was chiefly politi- 
cal, if we except (in the 11th and 
t2thof her reign) the act respectin 
vacant benefices, and the act estab- 
lishing [ Protestant] free schools. 

Parliaments in those days assem- 
bled at long and uncertain intervals, 
The only one held during the 
James’s reign in IJreland—twenty 
seven years after Elizabeth’s last, and 
twenty-one before Charles I. con- 
vened another—was purely political. 
This parliament was opened an 
managed by the Lord Deputy, Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, whose avow- 
ed and almost only object in using 
such an agency was to make his royal 
master “as absolute as any king in 
Christendom.” Four years lat 
(1639) was held the second and last 
Irish parliament of this reign, 
simultaneously, (at the instance, 
under the advice of Laud), the able, 
iron-nerved, and most unscrupulous 
deputy summoned a convocation of 
the bishops and clergy of the estab- 
lished religion, which forms a very 
curious picture of the state of that 
establishment at the end of the first 
century of the reformation. Strafford 
himself shall be our authority at this 
point, and as abbreviated in Mr. God- 
kin’s book, pp. 64 and 65. 


y 
4 


“He had ordered a convocation of the 
clergy to meet simultaneously with the par- 
liament for the purpose of adopting the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, so that the Irish articles might become 
a dead letter. The convocation 
work conscientiously, digesting the canons, 
etc., to the best of their judgment; but 
Wentworth found that they were not doing 


went to 
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what he wanted, and resolved to bring them 
to their senses. In a letter to Laud he 
chuckled over his victory, apparently quite 
unconscious that he had been playing the 
tyrant, circa sacra, in a style worthy of Henry 
VIIL. Having learned what the committee 
of convocation had done, he instantly sent 
for Dean Andrews, its chairman, requiring 
him to bring the Book of Canons noted in 
the margin, together with the draught he 
was to present that afternoon to the house. 
This order he obeyed; ‘but,’ says the 
d deputy, ‘when I came to open the 
k, and run over the deliberandums in the 
cin, I confess I was not so much moved 

i I came into Ireland. I told him, cer- 
1inly not a Dean of Limerick, but an Ana- 
nias, had sat in the chair of that committee ; 
, sure I was an Ananias had been 

in spirit, if not in body, with all the 

ities and conventicles of Amsterdam, 

at I was ashamed and scandalized with it 
measure.’ He gave the dean im- 

tive orders not to report anything until 
heard from him again. He also issued 

to the primate, the Bishops of Meath, 
, Raphoe, and Derry, together with 
Leslie, the prolucutor, and the whole 
ittee, to wait upon him next morning. 
1 publicly rebuked them for acting 
ke churchmen ; told them that a few 
clerks had presumed to make articles 
th, without the privity or consent of 
r bishop, as if they purposed at once 
away all government and order 
church. But those heady and 
nt courses he would not endure, nor 
suffer them either to be mad in 
vocation nor in their pulpits.’? He 
gave them strict injunctions as to what 
nvocation should do. 


x the 


They were to 
ntent, or not content, to the Articles 
ind, for he would not endure that 
uld be disputed. He ordered the 
to frame a canon on the subject ; 
lid not meet his approval, and so the 
leputy framed one himself, where- 

upon his grace came to him instantly and 
said he feared the canon would never pass 
1 such a form as his lordship had made, 
but he was hopeful it might pass as he had 
drawn it himself. He therefore besought 
the lord deputy to think a little better of 
it The sequel is best told in Strafford’s 
vigorous language—‘ But I confess, 
having taken a little jealousy that his pro- 
ceedings were not open and free to those 
ends I had my eye upon, it was too late now 
either to persuade or to affright me. I told 
his lordship I was resolved to put it to them 
in those very words, and was most confident 
there were not six in the house that would 
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refuse them, telling him, by the sequel, we 
should see whether his lordship or myself 
better understood their minds in that point, 
and by that I would be content to be judged, 
only for order’s sake I desired his lordship 
would vote this canon first in the upper 
house of convocation, and so voted, then 
to pass the question beneath also.’ He 
adds that he enclosed the canon* to Dean 
Leslie, ‘which, accordingly, that afternoon 
was unanimously voted, first with the bish- 
ops, and then by the rest of the clergy, ex- 
cepting one man, who simply did deliberate 
upon the receiving of the Articles of Eng- 
land,’ ” 

We pause and draw a hard breath, 
after this dictatorialdescription of how 
to rule a church and have a church, 
to observe that the Irish Protestant 
prelates of those days were no mean 
men ; Bramhall was Bishop of Derry, 
and Bedell of Kilmore, and the pri- 
mate so hectored and overawed by 
this Cavalier-Cromwell was no less 
a personage than James Usher. But 
being as they were, as they well knew 
they were, the creatures of the state, 
what could they do when brought 
into conflict with the author and fin- 
isher of their law ? 

Omitting the period of the civil 
wars and the Cromwellian Protecto- 
rate as a period phenomenal and ex- 
ceptional, deserving study apart, we 
pass to the first parliament of Charles 
II., (1662,) in which one of the first 
contributions to the statutes which 
we find, is the renewal of the Eliza- 
bethan act of uniformity. In the same 
session was passed the acts of set- 
tlement and explanation, which have 
been called “the Magna Charta of 
Irish Protestantism.” These acts 
confirmed to their Puritan posses- 
sors the properties of the Catholic 
gentry confiscated by Cromwell for 
their attachment to both Charleses, 
and extending into almost every 
county. Of 6000 proprietors, so 
confiscated, but 60—one per cent— 
were restored, in part or whole, to 
their hereditary estates. Thirty years 


* The first Irish canon. 
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later, after William’s victory over 
James II., 4000 remaining Catholic 
proprietors were subjected to a simi- 
lar proscription—so that in that half- 
century 10,000 owners of estates for- 
feited them for their fidelity to their 
ancient, and their hostility to what 
Mr. Froude correctly calls “the in- 
trusive religion.” 

No parliament sat again in Ire- 
land, till that short one of a single 
session before mentioned, (the 4th 
James II.,) summoned in 168o. 
This parliament repealed the acts of 
settlement and explanation, Poyn- 
ing’s law, and other coercive and in- 
tolerant statutes ; but the issue of bat- 
tle went against King James, and 
the two succeeding reigns became 
fruitful beyond precedent of penal 
legislation. Although the gth of the 
“ Articles of Limerick ”—at the close 
of the war—had simply imposed one 
unobjectionable sentence as an oath 
of allegiance on the defeated party, 
the act (2d and 3d William and Ma- 
ry) prescribed an elaborate form of 
abjuration of the doctrines of tran- 
substantiation and of the invocation 
of saints, and declaring the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass “ superstitious and 
idolatrous.” The oath of abjuration 
concluded by the denial to any fo- 
reign prince or prelate (namely, the 
pope) of “ any jurisdiction, power, su- 
periority, preeminence, or authority, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within the 
realm.” ‘There never was a more 
shameful breach of public faith than 
this statute. The treaty of Limerick 
had simply prescribed this form of 
oath for the restoration to their for- 
mer status of all who chose to take 
it: “I, A. B., do solemnly promise 
and swear that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to their majesties 
King William and Queen Mary; so 
help me God.” 

And the roth article of the same 
treaty had provided: “ The oath to 
be administered to such Roman 
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Catholics as submit to their majes- 
ties’ government, shall be the oath 
aforesaid and noother.” Yet within 
the same twelvemonths in which Wi] 
liam’s generals and lord-justices sign- 
ed this latter compact, the new penal 
law was passed, and the new oath of 
abjuration was imposed. In 16g91, 
the tolerant treaty was signed; in 
1692, when the few Catholic peers 
and commoners who ventured to 
present themselves appeared to be 
sworn in of the new Irish parliament, 
they were met by this infamous oath 
of abjuration, driven out and disqua- 
lified. Above a million of 
broad acres were forfeited, as a fur- 
ther penalty on those who refused the 
oath, and we need not be surprised to 
find, at King William’s death, (1702,) 
that but “one sixth part” of the pro- 
perty of the kingdom remained in 
Catholic hands. 

The 7th and 8th William and Ma- 
ry re-enacted, with additions, the Eli- 
zabethan penal laws. Of these ad- 
ditions the principal were: 1. Au- 
thorizing the Protestant chancell 
to name guardians for Catholic mi- 
Act to prevent recu- 
sants (Catholics) from becoming tu- 


> 


nors.. 2. 
tors in private families, unless by li- 
cense of the Protestant ordinarie 
Ana 
prevent Roman Catholics acting as 
guardians to minor children. 4. 
An act to disarm Roman Catholics. 
5. An act for the banishment of 
popish priests and prelates. During 
the reign of Queen Anne, how 
the code received its last finishi 
contributions. 


their several dioceses. 3. 


y 
D 
t 
1 


In the rst and 2d o 
this queen was passed “the act for 
discouraging the further growth of 
popery,” of which the following were 
the principal provisions : 


“The third clause provides that if the 
son of an estated Papist shall conform to 
the established religion, the father shall be 
incapacitated from selling or mortgaging his 
estate, or disposing of any portion of it by 
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will. The fourth clause prohibits a Papist 
from being the guardian of his own child ; 
and orders that, if at any time the child, 
though ever so young, pretends to be a 
Protestant, it shall be taken from its own 
father, and placed under the guardianship 
of the nearest Protestant relation. The 
sixth clause renders Papists incapable of 
purchasing any manors, tenements heredi- 
taments, or any rents or profits arising out 
of the same, or of holding any lease of lives, 
or other lease whatever, for any term ex- 
ceeding thirty-one years. And with respect 
even to such limited leases, it further enacts 
that, if a Papist should hold a farm produ- 
cing a profit greater than one third of the 
amount of the rent, his right to such should 
immediately cease, and pass over entirely 
to the first Protestant who should discover 
the rate of profit. The seventh clause pro- 
hibits Papists from succeeding to the pro- 
perties or estates of their Protestant rela- 
By the tenth clause, the estate of a 
Papist, not having a Protestant heir, is 
ordered to be gavelled, or divided in equal 
shares between all his children. The six- 
teenth and twenty-fourth clauses impose the 
oath of abjuration, and the sacramental test, 
as a qualification for office, and for voting 
at elections. The twenty-third clause de- 
prives the Catholics of Limerick and Galway 
of the protection secured to them by the 
articles of the treaty of Limerick. The 
twenty-fifth clause vests in her majesty all 
advowsons possessed by Papists. 

“A further act was passed, in 1709, impo- 
sing additional penalties. The first clause 
declares that no Papist shall be capable of 
holding an annuity for life. The third pro- 
vides that the child of a Papist, on conform- 
ing, shall at once receive ap annuity from 
his father; and that the chancellor shall 
compel the father to discover, upon oath, 
the full value of his estate, real and personal, 
and thereupon make an order for the support 
of such conforming child or children, and 
for securing such a share of the property, 
after the father’s death, as the court shall 
think fit. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
clauses secure jointures to Popish wives 
who shallconform. The sixteenth prohibits 
a Papist from teaching, even as assistant to 
a Protestant master. The eighteenth gives 
a salary of £30 per annum to Popish priests 
who shall conform. The twentieth provides 
rewards for the discovery of Popish prelates, 
ptiests, and teachers, according to the fol- 
lowing whimsical scale: For discovering 
anarchbishop, bishop, vicar-general, or other 
person, exercising any foreign ecclesiastical 
iurisdiction, £50 ; for discovering each regu- 
lar clergyman, and each secular clergyman 
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not registered, £20, and for discovering each 
Popish schoolmaster or usher, £10, The 
twenty-first clause empowers two justices to 
summon before them any Papist over eigh- 
teen years of age, and interrogate him when 
and where he last heard Mass said, and the 
names of the persons present, and likewise 
touching the residence of any Popish priest 
or schoolmaster ; and if he refuses to give 
testimony, subjects him to a fine of £20, or 
imprisonment for twelve months. 

“* Several other penal laws were enacted 
by the same parliament, of which we can 
only notice one ; it excludes Catholics from 
the office of sheriff, and from grand juries, 
and enacts that, in trials upon any statute 
for strengthening the Protestant interest, the 
plaintiff might challenge a juror for being a 
Papist, which challenge the judge was to 
allow.” —McGee’s Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 605, 
608. 


We may here turn from this repul- 
sive record of tyrannous legislation to 
inquire into the consequences of it 
all at the end of the second, and 
once again at the end of the third 
century, from the reformation. 

George II. came to the tHrone in 
1727, and bequeathed it to his suc- 
cessor in 1760. This generation saw, 
therefore, the close of the second 
century of the great Protestant ex- 
periment ; and if a centennial cele- 
bration had been proposed to them 
in 1751, the report of progress made 
must have included the following 
principal facts. 

“ We have dispossessed the Catho- 
lic proprietors of five sixths of their 
property during this last century ; we 
have excluded them from the bench, 
the bar, and parliament ; we have 
prohibited them being guardians or 
teachers of youth ; we have disfran- 
chised and disarmed their whole 
body, even their nobles and gentry ; 
yet as far as the people are concern- 
ed, we labor in vain. There has been 
lately (1747) a census of the king- 
dom, and out of 4,300,000 inhabi- 
tants, 3,500,000 are returned as pa- 
pists.. Even in Ulster they are not 
supplanted ; in Leinster they are 
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three to one ; in Munster, seven to 
one; in Connaught, twelve to one. 
Without property, with few priests, 
and scarce any bishops, still doth 
this perverse generation increase and 
multiply. What can we do with them 
more than we have done to convince 
and convert them?” To this search- 
ing question some observer more 
profound than the others seems to 
have replied, “ Try education !” 
The third centennial celebration 
of the introduction of the English li- 
turgy into Ireland—the 51st year of 
the union of the two national churches 
—would have afforded an excellent 
opportunity of taking stock, human- 
ly speaking, of the progress made 
in a hundred years. But no one 
thought of suggesting an appropriate 
celebration of the great event, and 
so, unhappily, the precious opportu- 
nity has been lost. We shall endea- 
vor, however, to supply the want of 
such a comprehensive retrospect ; 


and here, for the first time, we find 
the facts and figures of Mr. Godkin’s 
book of considerable service to the 


subject. From the House of Com- 
mons debates of the year 1834, Mr. 
Godkin gives the following sketch of 
the arguments and illustrations used 
in support of “the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act :” 


“Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, and 
Mr. Sheil, while fully admitting that an 
establishment tends to promote religion 
and to preserve good order, contended that 
it ought not to be maintained where it fails 
to secure these objects, and that it must 
always fail when, as in Ireland, the members 
of the Established Church are only a mino- 
rity of the nation, while the majority, con- 
stituting most of the poorer classes, are 
thrown upon the voluntary system for the 
support of their clergy. Concurring with 
Paley in his view of a Church Establish- 
ment—that it should be founded upon utility, 
taat it should communicate religious know- 
ledge to the masses of the people, that it 
should not be debased into a state engine or 
an instrument of political power—they de- 
manded whether the Church of Ireland ful- 
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filled these essential conditions of an estab. 
lishment. They asked whether its immense 
revenues had been employed in preserving 
and extending the Protestant faith in Ire- 
land? In the course of something more 
than a century it was stated that its revenues 
had increased sevenfold, and now amounted 
to £800,000 a year. Had its efficiency 
increased in the same proportion? Had it 
even succeeded in keeping its own small 
flock within the fold? On the contrary, 
they adduced statistics to show a lamentable 
falling off in their numbers. For example, 
Lord John Russell said, ‘By Tighe’s //is- 
tory of Kilkenny, it appears that the number 
of Protestant families in 1731 was 1055, 
but in 1800 they had been reduced to 941, 
The total number of Protestants at the 
former period was 5238, while the popula- 
tion of the county, which in 1800 was 
108,000, in 1731 was only 42,108 souls, 
From Stuart’s //istory of Armagh, we find 
that sixty years ago the Protestants in that 
country were as two to one; now they are 
as one to three. In 1733, the Roman Catho- 
lics in Kerry were twelve to one Protestant, 
and now the former are much more nume- 
rous than even that proportion. In Tulla- 
more, in 1731, there were 64 Protestants to 
613 Roman Catholics; but according to 
Mason’s parochial survey, in 1818 the Pro- 
testants had diminished to only five, while 
the Roman Catholics had augmented to 
2455. On the whole, from the best compu- 
tation he had seen—and he believed it was 
not exaggerated one way or the other—the 
entire number of Protestants belonging to 
the Established Church in Ireland can 
hardly be stated higher than 750,000; and 
of those 400,000 are resident in the eccle- 
siastical province of Armagh.’ ”—pp. 153. 


Now, for the maintenance of this 
church of 700,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 7,000,coo—this church of a 
tenth of the people—there were then 
and now are held in mortmain of 
the best lands of the kingdom, above 
600,000 acres. We are told by the 
poet : 


** A time there was ere England’s woes began 
When every rood of ground sustained its man.” 


The Irish soil is not so nutritious ; 
still, even there, every acre stands 
for a soul saved or to be saved, ac- 
cording to “ the doctrine and disci- 
pline” of the united church. In ad- 
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dition to the lands and their reve- 
nues, there are also certain supple- 
mentary parliamentary grants not to 
be despised even by light and world- 
ly-minded persons. Mr. Godkin enu- 
merates, in his introduction, several 
of these : 


“Tt may be desirable to add some more 
precise information on that subject. There 
was arcturn made to Parliament, dated 24th 
July, 1803, and signed by the then Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Wickham, who certified that 
it was made up from the best materials in 
the chief secretary’s office, and believed 
tobe nearly accurate. From this return it 
appears that the number of parishes in Ire- 
land then was 2436; of benefices, 1120; of 
churches, 1001; and of glebe-houses, 355. 
This represents the state of the establish- 
ment in the year 1791. 

“From 1791 to 1803 the Board of First 
Fruits granted the sum of £500, in 88 cases, 
for the building of churches, making a total 
of £44,000. During the same period the 
Board granted £100 each for 116 glebe- 
houses, making a total of £11,600. 

“From a parliamentary return, ordered 
in 1826, it appears that within the present 
century the following amounts have been 
voted by parliament up to that date: Gifts 
for building churches, £224,946 ; loans for 
building churches, £286,572; total, £511,- 
538, for building churches in twenty-five 
years. 

“During the same period gifts were made 
for glebes, £61,484 ; gifts for building glebe- 
houses, £144,734. Loans were granted for 
the same purpose amounting to £222,291, 
making a total for glebes and glebe-houses 
of £428,509. Thus, between the year 1791 
and 1826 the Establishment obtained for 
churches and glebes the sum of £940,047. 
The number of glebe-houses in 1826 was 
increased to 771, and of benefices to 1396. 
The number of cures with non-residence 
was 286,” * 

And, on the other hand, the cele- 
brants of the third centenary, if 
they had thought of holding one, 
would have learned from Mr. God- 
kin (himself a resolute Protestant of 
the Unitarian school, and an ex-re- 

* The following additional figures (from the Union 
to the year 1844) are given on page 96: 

For building churches, £525,371 
For building glebe-houses, 336,389 


For Protestant charity schools, ..........-. 1,105,588 
For the Society for Discountenancing Vice, etc. 101,991 
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verend) of the alarming increase of 
popery of late days even in the very 
capital of English authority. 


“Indeed, the progress of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this city is astonishing, 
and has no parallel perhaps in any country 
in Europe. In 1820, there were in Dublin 
only ten parochial chapels, most of them of 
an humble character and occupying obscure 
positions, There were at the same time 
seven convents or ‘friaries,’ as they were 
then called, and ten nunneries, which Mr. 
Wright described as ‘religious asylums 
where the females of the Roman Catholic 
religion find shelter when deprived of the 
protection of their relatives by the hand of 
Providence.’* Now the loveliest daughters 
of some of the most respectable and the 
best connected Roman Catholic families 
leave their happy homes and take the veil, 
sometimes bringing with them ample for- 
tunes—devoting themselves to the work of 
education and the relief of the poor as ‘ Sis- 
ters of Mercy,’ ‘ Sisters of Charity,’ etc. 

“There are now thirty-two churches and 
chapels in Dublin and its vicinity. In the 
diocese the total number of secular clergy 
is 287, and of regulars 125; total priests, 
412. The number of nuns is 1150. Be- 
sides the Catholic University, with its ample 
staff of professors, there are in the diocese 
six colleges, seven superior schools for boys, 
fourteen superior schools for ladies, twelve 
monastic primary schools, forty convent 
schools, and 200 lay schools, without inclu- 
ding those which are under the National 
Board of Education. The Christian Broth- 
ers have 7000 pupils under their instruction, 
while the schools connected with the con- 
vents in the diocese contain 15,000. Besides 
Maynooth, which is amply endowed by the 
state, and contains 500 or 600 students, all 
designed for the priesthood, there is the 
College of All Hallows, at Drumcondra, in 
which 250 young men are being trained for 
the foreign mission. The Roman Catholic 
charities of the city are varied and nume- 
rous. There are magnificent hospitals, one 
of which especially—the Mater Misericordiz 
—has been not inappropriately called ‘the 
Palace of the Sick Poor’—numerous or- 
phanages, several widows’ houses, and other 
refuges for virtuous women ; ragged and in- 
dustrial schools, night asylums, peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories, institutions for the 
blind and deaf and dumb; institutions for 
relieving the poor at their own houses, and 
Christian doctrine fraternities almost in- 
numerable. All these wonderful organiza- 


*Wright’s Dudilin, p. 174 
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tions of religion and charity are supported 
wholly on the voluntary principle, and they 
have nearly all sprung into existence within 
half a century.” —p. 94. 


Such is the latest presentation of 
facts in relation to “ Ireland and her 
churches.” Of Mr. Godkin’s book 


(we don’t know whether or not he is 
still called Reverend) we can only say 
that it is very fairly intended, and 
shows great industry in the accu- 


LOVE’S 


Love's Burden. 


mulation of materials. From some 
statements in the historical introduc- 
tion we most decidedly demur ; but 
the valuable collection of facts in 
the second part, under the head 
** Inspection of Bishoprics,” and the 
manifest desire to do, and to incul- 
cate the doing of, justice to men of al] 
churches, throughout the whole book, 
must bring in every true friend of 
Ireland the author’s debtor. 


BURDEN. 


“ My burden is light.” 


THE DISCIPLE. 


“ Dear Lord, how canst thou say 
Tis light, 
When I behold thee on the way 
To Calvary’s height, 
Fainting and falling ’neath its heavy weight? 


Ah! no. 


For me thy burden is too great.” 


THE MASTER. 


“Good child, thou dost mistake 

The burden I would have thee take. 
The cruel load 

That crushed me down on Calvary’s road 
Was thine, 
Not mine. 

What lighter burden can there be 

Than that which Love would lay on thee ? 


THE DISCIPLE. 


“Kind Lord, how foolish is my speech ! 

I mark the truth which thou wouldst teach 
To my cold heart. 

Love all the burden bears of others’ woes, 
Beyond its might ; 

But of its own on them it would impose 
Only a part, 
And makes that light.” 
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Tue farm-house occupied by the 
Lees, Henry and Margaret, was an 
old-fashioned, plain brick building. 
It stood at right angles to a country 
road which formed a short cut from 
the turnpike (leading from the city 
of C to Hamilton, the county- 
town of Butler county, Ohio) to the 
mills down on the Miami, passing 
through Mr. Lee’s property and by his 
garden-gate. ‘The house was some 
fifteen or twenty feet back from the 
road, and built one room deep three 
sides, with an old-fashioned garret 
across the whole of the main build- 
ing. A wide brick pavement ran 
from the gate opening into the road 
past the front of the house to another 
gate opening into a private lane, lead- 
ing from the barn and stables, a hun- 
dred yards or so back of the house, to 
a creek some distance in front, which 
had been dammed up to afford a 
convenient watering-place for the 
farm cattle ; another brick pavement, 
not quite so wide, encircled the 
rear and sides of the house. A 
bros? gravel walk led from the back 
hall-door to a gate, which, with a 
hedge, separated the grassy yard 
from the vegetable-garden, up through 
that to the barn; another path led 
from the front-door down between 
broad grass-plats of grass, studded 
with evergreens and fruit-trees, over 
arustic bridge that spanned a deep 
ravine, to some stone steps leading 
down to a spring, which, with the 
space around and the hill behind, 
was paved with stone, beneath which 
the water ran a few feet, then spread 
out into a creek fringed with willows. 


On the right of the path from the 
bridge to some distance behind the 
spring was a cherry orchard ; on the 
left an open knoll bordered with 
flower-beds and shrubbery, and occu- 
pied in the centre by a rustic sum- 
mer-house. 

In front of the farm-house on the 
edge of the grass-plats was a row of 
locust-trees. The parlor was at the 
end of the house toward the road 
and to the right of the hall; to the 
left of that was the dining-room ; and 
on the left of that again the kitch- 
en, not fronting evenly with the 
rest, but leaving space for a porch 
running to the end of the house, into 
the end of which a door opened from 
the dining-room. 

It was Christmas eve, 183—. A 
lovely, clear moonlight night, ren- 
dered brighter by six or eight inches 
of snow that had fallen the day be- 
fore, and now lay glistening like dia- 
mond-dust in the rays of the full 
moon. No sound disturbed the si- 
lence save the occasional crackling 
of a branch or twig among the trees, 
and one or two passers-by on horse- 
back or in wagon, trudging merrily 
homeward ; for though the railroad 
had long since made a much shorter 
route from the city to the mills and 
Hamilton, Mr. Lee had not retracted 
the permit to pass through his farm, 
and the road still remained open. 

The parlor windows gave out a 
brilliant light from the candles burn- 
ing on the mantle-piece and the 
Christmas tree, that blazed between 
them and the wood fire on the old- 
fashioned hearth, A group was 
seated round it. Harry Lee, with 
just a shade of care on his joyous 
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face and a few threads of silver 
through his thick brown hair, sat op- 
posite the front windows at one 
side of the hearth ; at his side, with 
her arm resting on his knee, seated 
on a low ottoman, was a young girl, 
his niece, Florence Athern; from 
the lamp on the table a little behind 
her the soft light fell on the masses 
of golden hair that covered her well- 
shaped head, and on the pages of a 
richly illustrated book, the leaves of 
which were held open by a hand 
perfect in its size, shape, and texture ; 
and her face, as she raised it from 
time to time, in answer to a caressing 
nod or motion of her uncle, was very 
lovely, with a tinge of sadness in the 
light of the soft blue eyes and the 
eurve of the sensitive lips. Opposite 
these two sat Margaret Lee. Young- 
er than her brother, but old before 
her time, her sad face was still inter- 
esting, though it could not be called 
handsome. At her side was a 
younger sister, whose whole attention 
was given to the three children seat- 
ed on the floor in the space before 
the fire, eagerly examining the gifts 
just taken from the Christmas-trees. 
Her husband sat on the other side 
of the table, on which was the lamp, 
looking over a book of engravings, 
and trying, from time to time, to re- 
strain the uproar made by the juve- 
nile group. Watching the children 
while her hands were full of gifts that 
had fallen to her share, stood an old 
colored woman, short and fat, and 
dressed in a neat black dress, while 
on her head she wore a false front of 
crinkled black hair and a black lace 
cap. Her kind old face beamed 
with enjoyment at the children’s 
pleasure. 

The room was furnished handsome- 
ly and with taste. One or two por- 
traits and paintings of merit hung on 
the walls, and over the mantle-piece 
was a picture of the Nativity, wreath- 
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ed with holly, and before which two 
wax candles were burning. 

No one heard the step that ap- 
proached the house ; no one saw the 
wan but handsome face that was 
thrust close to the panes for a few 
moments. A tall, well-dressed man 
stood there looking in, then turned 
away with a sound like a sob anda 
sigh and covered his face with his 
hands. “It is she, my child, my 
darling; but I am not worthy, 0 
God! I am not worthy!” He did 
not look in again, but turned and 
walked down the path leading to the 
spring, murmuring, “ Fifteen years, 
and so little change in outward things, 
The same trees, the porch, the door- 
steps, only that snow-ball and these 
ailanthuses grown into large bushes, 
and here and there a flower-bed where 
there had been grass; but she— 
ah! how has my darling passed 


these years that have been so dreary 
tome?” Just then the kitchen-door 


opened, flooding the porch floor, the 
steps, and portion of the walk with 
light. One of the workmen came 
out, and the stranger drew himself 
closely behind a pear-shaped ever- 
green. “I hope,” he thought, “the 
fellow will not bring a dog with him. 
He has a bucket in his hand, and may 
be going to the spring ; in that case, 
I have no escape, for the snow will 
betray me if I move!” But the man 
said good-night in a German accent, 
and, whistling to the Newfoundland 
which had come out with him, and 
now stood snuffing the air toward 
where the stranger was hiding, turned 
and walked the length of the porch, 
down the steps at the end, past the 
pump and smoke-house, out through 
the gate into the back lane, and so up 
to thebarn. “So,” said the stranger, 
“he has gone to feed the horses for 
the night, and I am safe.” He walked 
slowly down across the bridge, and 
stood for a few moments on the top- 
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most step leading to the spring; then 
went down there, and kneeling on the 
stones at the edge, scooped up some 
water in his hand and drank ; then 
rising and brushing the snow off his 
clothes, he retraced his steps and 
once more gazed in at the parlor 
window. It happened that the old 
colored woman had just picked up 
the youngest child in her arms, and, 
followed by the others, was moving 
toward the door, her face turned full 
to the window, when she made an ex- 
clamation and nearly dropped the 
childshe held. “Why, Tamar,” ex- 
claimed Miss Lee, “ what’s the mat- 
ter?” “Oh! nothin’,” replied the wo- 
man, “spec this colored pusson gettin’ 
nervus, dat’s all. Come long, chicks, 
toroost.” And she left the room with- 
out affording a chance to the group 
round the fire to see her face, which 
bore a frightened look. But the child- 
ren, busy with their happy prattle, did 
not notice it, neither did the nurse 
who was waiting for them. As soon 


as she had seen them snug in their 
beds, with stockings duly hung, and 


=? * 


night prayers said, she started to re- 


turn to the kitchen. Her mistress 
heard her, and came into the hall 
to speak to her, preceding her 
through the dining-room and across 
the space on the porch between the 
dining-room and kitchen doors, much 
to her satisfaction, to the latter de- 
partment, to make some necessary ar- 
rangements for breakfast. On Miss 
Lee’s return to the parlor, a game of 
whist was proposed, in which the four 
elders joined, leaving Florence to the 
quiet enjoyment of her book. After 
a rubber of three games, a motion to 
retire was made by the sisters ; and 
Henry Lee, turning to Florence, said, 
“Well, Puss, is it not time to give up 
your book? Hialf-past eleven, my 
pet,” (looking at his watch,) “and we 
must be up early, you know, to be 
ready for church, and dinner at Uncle 
Joe’s to-morrow.” 
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At last the brother and sister were 
left alone, and stood looking at one 
another for a few moments ; then Mr. 
Lee spoke : “ It must be done to-mor- 
row. _Who shall do it—you or I?” 

“T think I had better, Harry dear. 
Women can deal better with women 
in such a time, although I know your 
tender, loving heart, and do not doubt 
“” 

“T am glad, Mag, you will take it 
on yourself, for I feel a very coward 
in the matter.” 

“Oh! yes, it is better that I should; 
but I will not tell her till night— 
I will not mar the happiness of her 
Christmas till I cannot help it.” 

“ As you will; and now good-night, 
I must go and see that matters are all 
right for the night. You say Anthony 
has gone up ?” 

“Oh! yes, some time ago.” 

“Well, good-night !” He left the 
parlor, and getting a lantern from 
the closet under the stairs, lit it, and 
started to the barn. 

It had been the custom in this 
family, since Anna Lee married, that 
she and her husband should spend 
Christmas eve at the old homestead, 
and return to their own house in 
Hamilton, with her brother, sister, 
and niece, on Christmas morning. 
The early Mass was too early for 
them to hear it, so the clergyman 
was willing to give them the holy 
communion as soon as they had 
spent a sufficient time in preparation 
on their arrival. After making their 
thanksgiving, they adjourned to Mrs. 
Mohun’s house for breakfast. Then, 
after High Mass and a Christmas 
dinner at Mrs. Mohun’s, the two 
Lees and Florence returned to “ The 
Solitude.” 

This programme was carried out 
as usual on this Christmas day, and 
the evening found the three sitting 
quietly in the parlor round the fire- 
place, with no noise of children’s 
prattle to distract their attention. 
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On pretence of letters to write, Mr. 
Lee left the women alone with a 
glance at his sister. No face was 
flattened against the windows to- 
night, though old Tamar refrained 
from looking toward them. 

Florence occupied a low seat be- 
tween her aunt and uncle; and when 
the latter left the room, Margaret laid 
her head gently on the young girl’s 
shoulder, and drew her toward her, 
saying : 

“Florence, dearest, your uncle had 
a letter yesterday from Arthur Hins- 
dale. One to you came by the same 
mail ; but on reading that directed to 
him, your uncle decided not to give 
you yours till he or I had told you 
something which you must know be- 
fore you can answer it. Here are both 
the letters, dear ; youcan read them in 
your own room when I have finished. 
You have often asked,” she continu- 
ed, as Florence took the letters in 
silence, “to be told something about 
your mother and father. To-night I 
will tell you.” A hardness came into 
her voice as she spoke that made the 
girl look up in surprise. “ We lived, 
till your mother married, in the north- 
ern part of the State of New York, 
among the mountains, where people 
from the city came every summer to 
spend the hot months. My father 
was wealthy, but cared for no life but 
that of the country, so we saw no- 
thing of the fashionable world, be- 
yond the glimpse caught in the sum- 
mer. My mother was an invalid, and 
cared for little beyond her own health ; 
and Anna, who was then a child ten 
or twelve years old, your mother, and 
I did pretty much as we pleased. 
Harry was away at college at Ford- 
ham, and, when at home in the vaca- 
tions, was our constant companion in 
our rides and walks, 

“One summer a party of gentlemen 
from Philadelphia came up to the 
Adirondacks to fish. Our farm and 
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house was not far from the spot wher 
they encamped, and we met them 
several times in riding. Your father 
was among them.” Here she paused, 
as if choking back some strong feel- 
ing, and Florence, slipping on her 
knees, wound her arms around her, 
resting her head againsther. ‘“ Your 
mother was very beautiful,” con- 
tinued Margaret, threading her fin- 
gers through the young girl’s golden 
hair lingeringly, as though she saw a 
resemblance that she loved to trace, 
“and it is not to be wondered at that 
she should have attracted attention. 
After several accidental meetings, he, 
your father, took advantage of some 
trivial accident, the dropping of Flo- 
rence’s whip, or something of the 
kind, to speak when, one day, we 
came upon them suddenly. From 
this it was easy to make an excuse to 
visit the farm-house with some of his 
friends. My father was a man of 
cultivation and education, though he 
chose to bury himself from the world, 
and liked the young men. After one 
or two visits, he invited them to the 
house freely. I need not tell you the 


old, old story, dear. 


Before the time 
came for the visitors to break up 
their camp, Paul Athern was engaged 
to my sister. Florence was but six- 
teen ; Paul said he was nearly twenty- 
one ; and my father insisted that they 
should wait two years, and there was 
to be no regular engagement for one 
year. This was at length agreed to 
with great reluctance by, by—your 
father. He also, being a Protestant, 
made all the necessary promises that 
your mother should be allowed the 
full enjoyment of her religion. 
“Well, the winter passed quietly as 
usual, and toward spring a cousin of 
my mother’s wrote, inviting us to pay 
her a visit in New York. We had 
once ‘before visited her when I was 
fourteen and Florence twelve ; so re- 
membering the former pleasure, we 
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were quite eager to go, Florence par- 
ticularly seemed anxious. Tamar’s 
mother was our cook, and had been 
my grandfather’s slave before slavery 
was done away with in New York. 
Tamar, a girl of my own age, was our 
waiting-maid and humble companion 
and confidante, and was to go with 
us. After a good deal of hesitation— 
for he seemed to feel a presentiment 
of evil—my father consented, and we 
went to New York. Our visit was 
nearly over, when, one day, on coming 
home from a walk with my cousin, 
I found Florence in the drawing-room 
with Paul Athern. She looked guilty, 
and blushed when she saw my look 
of surprise ; but Paul greeted me with 
great apparent pleasure, and an easy 
grace that covered whatever confu- 
sion he may have felt. That night, 
when alone in our room, Florence 
said, ‘ Mag, was I very, very wrong to 
let Paul know I was here? I did want 
to see him so much, dear. Oh! you 


don't know how I have craved a sight 


of his dear face!’ I could not resist 
her gentle pleading, so did not blame 
her very much ; but told her I must 
write to father, it was the right thing 
todo and I must do it. The answer 
to my letter was a peremptory order 
for our instant return home. We, or 
I, had no idea of disobedience, and 
so prepared to return at once. The 
day before we were to have left, Flo- 
rence was particularly affectionate, 
and seemed not to wish to be left 
alone. I had some last errands to 
attend to, and leaving Tamar and 
Florence busy with their packing, 
went out for two or three hours. I 
returned to find the trunks packed, 
but neither Florence nor Tamar was 
in the house. My cousin said Flo- 
rence kissed her when she went out, 
saying laughingly, ‘May be you won’t 
see me again.’ Tamar went with 
her, carrying her satchel. As evening 
drew on and they did not return, a 
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great fear came over me, and Cousin 
Mary had difficulty in keeping me 
from rushing into the street to seek 
for them. At last, a ring at the door 
was followed by Tamar’s rushing into 
the drawing-room. She threw her- 
self at my feet, buried her face in my 
lap, and cried as if her heart would 
break. At last, when she could speak, 
Cousin Mary had great trouble to un- 
derstand her broken sentences. As 
for me, I sat stupefied, filled with the 
one idea that Tamar had come back 
without Florence. 


Il. 


“AT last the frightened girl’s story 
was made out. Florence had taken 
her, on pretence of carrying her bag ; 
but at Union Square, Paul Athern 
met them with a carriage, into which 
they got, and were taken to a hotel 
down Broadway, (the Astor House, we 
afterward found it was.) Here they 
were shown into a private parlor where 
there was a strange gentleman, who 
looked, Tamar said, like the minister 
at home who preached in the little 
country church near us. He bowed 
to Paul and Florence when they enter- 
ed, and then walked over to the farthest 
window and stood looking out. Mr. 
Athern had to talk a long time to 
Miss Florence before she was willing 
to do something that he wanted her 
todo. At last he said something that 
seemed to frighten her, and then he 
made a sign tothe strange gentleman 
who went to the door of another room 
opening into this, and opened it. Mr. 
Tremaine, one of the fishing-party of 
the previous summer, came in, and 
before ‘Tamar knew what they were 
doing, she heard the strange gentle- 
man say, ‘I pronounce you man and 
wife!’ Then Florence fainted, and 
they had great trouble to bring her 
to. Then theyall signed a paper, and 
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the gentlemen shook hands with A7/>. 
and Mrs. Athern, and left them. Paul, 
after a few words to Florence, fol- 
lowed them. As soon as they were 
alone, Florence threw herself on her 
knees and cried, ‘Oh! what have I 
done? what have I done? Tamar, do 
you think my darling father will ever 
forgive me?’ She sobbed and cried, 
but by the time Paul returned had 
become quiet. When he came, she 
asked for paper and pen, as she wish- 
ed to write to her father. The letter 
was given to Tamar, with a note to 
me, exonerating the girl from all 
blame. Then Mr. Athern said it was 
time to start to the depot. Florence 
turned very pale, but didn’t say a 
word, only got up and began to put 
on her things. Mr. Athern turned 
to Tamar and told her she was to go 
home and tell me and Cousin Mary 
that we would never see JZ@iss Flo- 
rence again, but that Mr. and Mrs. 
Athern would be happy to see them 
on their return from their wedding 
tour. Then they went to the depot in 
a carriage, taking Tamar with them, 
trusting to her getting safe home after 
they had left, which, thanks to a kind 
Providence, she did. 

“This news threw me into a brain- 
fever ; and when I came to myself, 
eight weeks after, I was told how my 
mother had died of a heart disease at 
the shock of Florence’s flight ; how 
a letter had come from Germantown, 
saying how happy she was if only she 
knew her dear father had forgiven her ; 
then another, full of grief at the death 
of her mother and my illness ; how my 
father had sold the old house, and was 
waiting for my recovery to bury him- 
self and his griefs in the far west. So 
the next fall saw us fixed out here ; 
and Florence was told of the change, 
and that her father would never cross 
the mountains again. My father had 
not cast her off, as parents do in 
novels, but his displeasure and dis- 


appointment were very great, and he 
let her know it ; his letters, few and 
seldom, were cold and formal, never 
again the fond, loving missives they 
had been during the short separation 
from him in her childhood. More than 
all, he grieved over the Protestant 
marriage ; for it was a Presbyterian 
minister who had performed the cere- 
mony, and Florence had never men- 
tioned having had it performed by a 
priest. One day, the next summer, as 
I was sitting at the open door, I saw 
a carriage drive up to the gate, and a 
lady get out ; in a moment I knew it 
was Florence, and calling Tamar, ran 
out to meet her, only to receive her 
fainting in my arms. ‘Tamar helped 
to carry her in and lay her on the 
sofa. Father had gone to Hamilton; 
and before he returned, we had got 
her up-stairs, and all traces of her ar- 
rival done away with. I waited anx- 
iously for him to come, and wondered 
how I should tell him; but my anxiety 
was useless, for he came in with a 
small glove in his hand, and his first 
question was, ‘ Where’s Florence? I 
had hardly time to tell him, when the 
door opened, and Florence herself was 
at his feet. 

“T left them alone together, and 
when I returned, he had placed her 
on the sofa, and was sitting close to 
her, holding her hand. 

“Tt was not till the next day that 
we asked about her journey, and then 
she told her story. 

“ Paul had never told his father of 
his marriage, knowing what different 
plans the old gentleman had formed, 
and weakly putting off the evil hour, 
dreading the scene that would follow. 
He often told Florence of the urgings 
his father used to induce him to marry 
a young lady of the fashionable world, 
and laughed as he compared his 
‘meadow daisy,’ as he called Florence, 
to the ‘hot-house plant,’ that was his 
father’s choice. They managed to 
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get alongon the handsome allowance 
his father made him, and Florence’s 
share of my mother’s fortune. One 
day the little cottage at Germantown 
was overshadowed by a stately car- 
riage, and out of the carriage came an 
aristocratic-looking gentleman, who 
inquired for Mrs. Paul Athern. When 
Florence presented herself, her gentle 
beauty had no effect in melting his 
stony heart, for he did his work well. 
It was Paul’s father. He told her of 
his plans for Paul, and how he had dis- 
covered their secret at last ; and, with 
a cruelty I cannot understand even 
now, informed her quietly that that 
marriage was null and void; they 
both being minors, by the statutes of 
New York could not contract legal 
marriage without consent of parents 
or guardians. Florence heard him 
out, and then rose and said she would 
wait till her husband came home 
to know the truth. ‘ Your husband, 


madam, has taken my advice and 


gone to New York for a few days, and 
you will not have the opportunity of 
telling him what he knows already, 
and knew when, to satisfy you, he 
went through the mockery of a mar- 
” The listener tightened her 
hold on Margaret and _ hid her face ; 
heraunt put both arms around her, and 
continued: “ Here Florence lost all 
consciousness, and when she came to 
herself, she was alone. The afternoon 
was nearly gone ; but she called her 
servant, made her help to pack her 
trunk, then sent her for a carriage, 
leaving a note for Paul with the girl 
in charge of the house. She drove to 
Philadelphia, waited quietly at a hotel 
till the next morning, then started for 
the west. 

“My father’s anger was fearful, all 
the more so that he was powerless. 
Florence was ill for several weeks af- 
ter her return, and even after she re- 
covered she never looked like her- 
self. She came to us in June; in 


riage.’ 
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July came a letter to my father in 
Paul’s handwriting, which he threw 
into the fire unopened. In October 
you were born, and in six weeks 
more your poor mother — died.” 
Here she paused again, and bent 
her head close to the golden-tressed 
one pressed to her breast. “My 
father lived till ‘the next fall, but 
never the same man. Harry came 
home from Fordham that summer, 
and took entire charge of the farm, 
my father caring for nothing but to 
carry you about and watch you. 
For two years we heard nothing of 
your father ; and then the eastern pa- 
pers were full of a great forgery that 
had been committed, and the forger 
was a son of one of the first families 
in the city. Florence, darling, need I 
tell his name? The trial proved his 
guilt, but he managed to escape, 
and one day we were surprised by his 
sudden appearance here. He came 
without any announcement, and walk- 
ed right into the parlor where I was 
sitting sewing and Uncle Harry 
reading, while you were asleep in 
your cradle. Before we could recog- 
nize him almost, he asked in a hoarse 
voice, ‘Where is Florence—where, 
for God’s sake, is my wife?) Then 
a glance at my black dress and Har- 
ry’s stern face as he rose to repel 
his intrusion, seemed ‘to reveal all, 
and he sank on the floor in a deep 
swoon. 

“We kept his presence in the house 
a secret from the men on the farm, 
and only Tamar knew it ; fortunately, 
the house-girl had gone to Hamilton 
for a few days. He was quite wild 
for a day or so; and when he came 
to himself, Harry demanded an ex- 
planation, and he gave it. 

“ He had not known of his father’s 
visit to Germantown till he returned 
from New York, where he had gone 
that day at his father’s request, hav- 
ing written a letter to that effect to 
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Florence, which must have reached 
the house very soon after she left it. 
He was kept in New York on some 
pretext or another for three or four 
weeks. His letters to Florence, of 
course, never reached her, and on his 
return home he was told by his father 
that he ‘had seen his pretty play- 
thing, and told her some home 
truths.’ <A fearful scene followed, 
when he left his father’s house, swear- 
ing never to set foot in it again, and 
that he would be revenged. He did 
not know that the marriage was ille- 
gal, as he was under the impression 
that he was twenty-one, till his father 
showed him the record, and then he 
found his mistake ; and, as of course 
he knew that no Catholic clergyman 
would perform the ceremony, the 
Rev. Mr. Bell was the only one who 
could be found to do it. He had 
searched for Florence, and written to 
her father ; but, as I knew too well, 
had received no answer. His allow- 
ance being stopped, he suddenly 
found himself without a penny, and 
no business or business habits ; so 
he could not come out here to us, 
and gradually sought forgetfulness in 
dissipation. At last, by the treache- 
ry of a friend, himself the guilty one, 
he was proved a forger so skilfully 
that there was no getting over it. 
He swore solemnly that he was in- 
nocent, and felt sure his innocence 
would one day be proved. He did 
not stay long, being anxious to get 
out of the country and the clutches 
of the law. You were a great com- 
fort to him, dear, during his short stay, 
but he had to leave you. In fifteen 
years, Florence, we have heard or 
seen nothing of him, and his guilt is 
still believed by those who have not 
forgotten the circumstances. Now, 
my darling, you know why I told you 
this ere your uncle gave you Arthur 
Hinsdale’s letter.” The young girl 
made no answer save a shiver that 


ran through her frame as she clung 
closer to her aunt. For a full hour 
they sat thus in silence; then Harry 
Lee came into the room. Florence 
rose to her feet and would have fall- 
en, had her uncle not caught her in 
his arms, and tenderly, as if she had 
been a baby, he lifted her, and carried 
her up to her bed-room. Margaret 
followed, and tenderly prepared the 
broken-hearted girl for bed. The 
letters lay unheeded on the parlor 
floor. 


III, 


ALL through the night Margaret 
Lee sat by her niece’s bed-side, 
praying for strength for her darling, 
and watching the fitful slumbers and 
soothing the sad awakenings. And 
in the silent watches of the night arose 
the long-buried ghost of her own 
life’s happiness, and kept guard be- 
side her. There was an episode in 
the sad story she told her niece that 
was never mentioned—that she had 
not allowed herself to think of for 
many a long year; but to-night me- 
mory will not be silenced, and she 
brings up, once more, the pleasant 
days when young Tremaine whis- 
pered into her ear the same story 
which Paul told Florence, and the 
fearful crushing of all her hopes of 
happiness, when her father forbade 
her ever to see or speak to him again, 
his anger was so great against him for 
having assisted Paul. Margaret sub- 
mitted quietly, as such natures do; 
but she never cared for anything 
afterward beyond doing her strict 
duty—cheerfully and heartily ; but 
never joyously. Perhaps the old 
man repented when it was too late ; 
for in two years after, they heard 
Tremaine was married, and he was 
very tender to her then. On his 
death-bed he drew her to him, and, 
asking her forgiveness if he had made 
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her suffer, blessed her for the fondest 
love and gentlest tending that ever 
parent had from child. In that hour 
Margaret felt repaid for all that had 
gone before. So, through the long 
watches of the night, came up the me- 
mories of the long ago, and Margaret 
lived over again the dead joys and sor- 
rows. Toward morning Florence slept 
quietly, and her watcher threw herself 
on the bed beside her, and soon fell 
intoa deep sleep. When she awoke, 
the sun had risen, and on glancing at 
Florence, she found her lying quietly 
awake. 

“Aunt Margaret,” said the young 
girl, “that—that—letter. I know 
what he wrote, and it is not neces- 
sary to tell him, is it?” 

“Only under certain circumstances, 
my darling ; your own heart will tell 
you what.” 

“Oh! yes, auntie; but that can 
never be. I can tell him that, and 


nothing more.” 
“My poor, dear child, have you 


not faith enough? do you not think 
his love for you is strong enough to 
live through this trial ?” 

“Yes, oh! yes! But would it be 
right to inflict the trialon him? I 
think not; I think the burden is 
mine alone, and I alone must bear 
it!” 

“God grant you strength to do so, 
my precious one! If I could have 
spared you the suffering, how gladly 
would I have done it!” 

“T know that, auntie, dear. Do 
you think I do not feel and appre- 
ciate the years of care and tender 
love I have had from you and Uncle 
Harry? I was as happy as any one 
could be before—before—and I can 
and will be happy with you still.” 

“God bless you, dearest!” was 
Margaret’s answer, as she pressed a 
kiss on her forehead and left the 
room, 

As soon as she was alone, Florence 
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turned the key in her door; then, 
throwing a dressing-gown around her, 
fell on her knees before a beautiful 
engraving of the Mater Dolorosa, 
which hung over a prie-dieu at the 
side of her bed. Long she knelt 
there, her golden hair falling in dis- 
hevelled masses over her shoulders, 
and nearly touching the floor as she 
knelt. At first there was no sound, 
but presently her slight frame was 
convulsed with suppressed weeping 
that soon found voice in sobs. At 
last she rose, and began to dress, 
ever and anon pressing her hands to 
her head or heart to still their aching. 
When she was ready to go down- 
stairs, she again knelt before the pic- 
ture, and prayed for strength to bear 
her cross, so that not even the shadow 
of it should fall on those whose ten- 
derness and love had been her shield 
in the years that had gone. 

And then she went down and 
greeted her uncle with a brave at- 
tempt at her usual manner ; she ne- 
glected nothing that she had been 
accustomed to do, none of the little 
services she had been in the habit of 
rendering ; and, but for the sadness 
that no strength of will could drive 
from her face, and the silence of the 
bird-like voice that before made 
music through the house the whole 
day long, a casual observer would 
not have guessed at the sufferings of 
the previous night. 

On going into the parlor, she saw 
the letters where she had dropped 
them the night before, and the sight 
of them sent a cold thrill of pain to 
her heart; but she picked them up 
and put them in her pocket. After 
going through the house as usual, 
she locked herself up in her room 
once more, to read the letters. Ar- 
thur Hinsdale’s to herself was, as 
she anticipated, a declaration of af- 
fection ; that to her uncle, written 
the day after, expressed a hope that 
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he would support his cause if it 
needed it. And how were they to 
be answered? Florence paused long 
in painful thought on the subject, 
but felt too utterly miserable to 
come to any conclusion. So the 
day passed sadly, and so the night 
and the next day. On the third day 
Florence felt that some answer must 
be given and written before another 
night went by, and set herself to her 
painful task, Having completed it, 
she brought the letter down with her 
into the parlor, and sat down to some 
pretence of employment that kept 
her hands busy, though her mind 
was far off. Presently she heard the 
galloping of a horse in the lane, and 
in a few moments a knock at the 
front-door. The blinds were down 
over the front windows, so she had 
not seen any one pass, and, rising, 
she tried to make her escape before 
the visitor was admitted. But she 
was too late. As she opened the 
parlor door, the front-door was 


opened from without by her uncle, 
and she stood face to face with Ar- 


thur Hinsdale. The hearty greeting 
he had met with from Mr. Lee had 
reassured the young man, and he 
was not prepared for the frightened 
look and deadly pallor that over- 
spread Florence’s face when she saw 
him. She stepped back into the 
parlor, and held out her hand with 
a desperate attempt to smile. Ar- 
thur took the hand and pressed it to 
his lips. Mr. Lee had closed the 
parlor door, and she was alone with 
him. With a desperate effort she 
commanded her voice enough to 
make some commonplace remark 
about his journey, signing him to 
a chair, while she seated herself. 

“TI ventured to come, although I 
had received no answer to my letter. 
Did you receive it ?” 

Florence inclined her head. 

“Then you knew the reason of my 
coming ?” 
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Again Florence bowed, but could 
not speak. 

“Miss Athern, was not my letter 
plain enough—do you not believe 
me? I do not understand your si- 
lence.” 

“ Your—your letter was fully under- 
stood, Mr. Hinsdale, and I thank—” 

“You thank me, Florence !” 

Then in earnest language he told 
her how he loved her, and how his 
fear that his letter had not reached 
her had brought him there, preferring 
the pain of a double refusal to the 
doubt in which he must have awaited 
her reply by post. To all this Flo- 
rence listened with head bent down 
and hands clasped; and when he 
paused for a reply, she pointed to the 
letter lying on the table. He took it 
up and walked to the window; a 
painful silence followed, broken only 
by the rustling of the paper in his 
hands. When he had finished read- 
ing, he came to her side, and leaning 
over her said: 

“Am I to receive 
answer ?” 

“Yes !” said Florence in a whisper. 

“A final and decisive answer ?” 

“zest 

“Then pardon me, Miss Athern, 
that I allowed my heart to read your 
conduct as I hoped it was meant, not 
as you really meant it. I gave you 
credit for a nobler heart than you 
possess. Let me tell you the truth, 
though what I say seems a reproach, 
that offer would never have been 
made had I not felt assured, by your 
treatment of me, that it would be 
accepted.” 

Florence started, and the eloquent 
blood rushed to her very temples. 

“Mr. Hinsdale, you have no right 
to speak thus to me!” 

She attempted to draw her hands 
from his grasp, but could not. 

“No right !—well, perhaps I have 
not. Forgive me, Florence, and only 
remember that I love you.” 


this as your 
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He still held her hands and tried 
to look into her face, but she bent 
her head away from him. 

“T love you, Florence, and I feel 
that I am entitled to a little more 
consideration than that letter shows. 
Florence, will you be my wife ?” 

A low but distinct “ No,” was the 
answer. 

“Do you mean you do not love 
me?” 

She made no answer, and he drop- 
ped or rather flung her hands from 
him and started to his feet. 

“Strange, unfeeling! O fool, 
fool that I was! to build my happi- 
ness on such a crumbling base ; to be 
caught in the net of a false woman’s 
beauty, the smiles of a vain coquette !” 

“Arthur, Arthur! you will break 
my heart!” * 

She had risen and was standing 
with one hand resting on the back of 
a chair, the other pressed to her head. 
He made a motion to approach her, 
but she put out her hand with a sign 
to stop him. 

“ Now listen to me. I am no false 
woman, no vain coquette. Until the 
night I received your letter, 1 knew 
no reason why I should not—not—” 
She hesitated a moment. “I knew 
no reason why I should not have 
answered it according to the dictates 
of my heart ; but that night a story of 
a life was told me that—that changed 
my whole existence. It is a heavy 
burden to bear.” 

“ But not, dearest, if I can help you 
bear it.” He would have taken her 
hand, but she drew back from him, 
“You cannot, no one can—O God! 
help me, my heart is broken!” She 
threw her arms up over her head, and 
would have fallen had he not caught 
her. She had not fainted, though for 
a moment she thought death had 
come to her relief; and almost in a 
moment released herself from his 
arms, and said sadly: “I hoped to 
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have spared us both this misery ; but 
it was God’s will that we should not 
escape it. For myself, a little more 
does not matter; but for you—O 
Arthur! forgive me the pain I have 
made you suffer, and remember my 
own cross is as heavy as I can bear. 
Good-by!” She held out her hand 
—“good-by! You cannot return 
home to-day, it is too late; but you 
must excuse me. I will send uncle.” 

“ Florence ! I am not going to re- 
main if this is your answer. Do you 
think I could break bread or sleep 
under your roof after what has pass- 
ed? Heavens! do you think I’m a 
stick or a stone ?” 

“ As you will!” she said wearily, 
*T cannot help it!” 

“ Then I will take my leave.” He 
was going; but as he laid his hand on 
the door-knob, he glanced at her, and 
the expression of heart-broken misery 
in the sweet face overcame his injured 
feelings, and he turned and took her 
hand. “ Forgive me, Florence ; I have 
been rude and unfeeling—selfish in 
my great disappointment. Forgive me, 
darling ; remember my love is strong 
enough to bear the heaviest burden 
you could lay upon it, if your own 
strength fails. Good-by and God bless 
you.” He raised her hand to his lips, 
and in another moment was gone. 

Every day Florence strove manfully 
with her trouble, and every night her 
prayers were said before the Mater Do- 
Jorosa, for strength to bear with silent 
patience the sorrow her loving friends 
could not cure. But her face grew 
pale and wan, her form more slight 
and delicate, till her aunt, in alarm, 
proposed a change of scene. It was 
in the early spring, and Margaret 
Lee proposed a tour through the 
eastern cities ; but Florence begged 
so hard not to be taken to New York 
or Philadelphia that the idea was 
given up. At last they determin- 
ed to go direct to Boston, and sail 
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thence for Liverpool. This plan was 
carried out in June, leaving the farm 
in charge of the overseer, and the 
house to Tamar. 

To a mind like Florence’s, im- 
bued with a loving reverence for all 
connected with the church, filled with 
a love for the beautiful and grand, 
and a heart ready to receive their im- 
pressions ; with an intellect of no 
common order, and a quick apprecia- 
tion of the good and noble, a tour 
through Europe, particularly Spain, 
France, and Italy, had many charms, 
and could not but awake an interest 
that surprised herself. When they 
settled at Rome for the winter, they 
had the satisfaction of a decided 
change for the better in Florence’s 
appearance. 

3ut she had not forgotten ; she was 
only glad that returning strength of 
body enabled her to hide more effec- 
tually the anguish and heart-sick year- 
ning that sometimes seemed unbear- 
able. Several letters came from Ar- 
thur Hinsdale during the first year ; 
but Florence returned the same an- 
swer to all; and at last the young 
man desisted. Three years were 
passed in idling from one point of in- 
terest to another, when the tocsin of 
civil war in the United States waked 
up the nations, and called the coun- 
try’s loyal children from far and wide 
to her assistance. 

Once more the scene is laid at 
“The Solitude ;’ but this time the 
earth is not clothed in winter’s snowy 
mantle. Hid in the wealth of foliage 
the trees are wearing, the birds are 
singing their vesper hymns, the sun 
is just sinking behind the woods, and 
throws his last rays over a group 
seated on the grass near the slope 
into the ravine. 

Henry Lee is there, and Margaret 
and Annie and her children ; but Mr. 
Mohun is down in Tennessee with 
Rosecrans, and the wife’s brow wears 


an expression of anxiety, as she 
watches her children, that was a 
stranger to it when we last saw her, 
Florence, too, 1s there, looking very 
well, people say ; but there is an inde- 
finable change that those nearest her 
feel, though they cannot say where 
or in what it lies. One or two young 
ladies are added to the group, and 
a young gentleman, whose shoulder- 
straps show his rank as second lieu- 
tenant, while the foot still bound up 
and the crutches lying near, show 
cause for his presence on the scene, 
He is William Mohun, a younger 
brother of Annie’s husband, and was 
wounded in the siege of Vicksburg, 
What he is saying now must be lis- 
tened to. 

“T wish you knew our colonel, 
Mr. Lee ; for a braver, nobler, kind- 
er-hearted man never lived. He led 
a charge at Vicksburg, and exposed 
himself unsparingly ; indeed, he seem- 
ed to court death ; yet when he could 
help a wounded man, he was as gen- 
tle asawoman. O Miss Florence! 
a friend of yours is the regimental 
surgeon—Arthur Hinsdale, don’t 
you remember him ?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied Florence, with 
wonderful self-command. 

“He, too,” continued the young 
man, “deserves the thanks of the 
nation ; for I never saw such devotion 
to the wounded and dying. Poor 
Warrington! hope he is not serious- 
ly wounded, for he will be a great 
loss to us ; and I hope Hinsdale is 
with him, for then I know he will be 
well cared for.” 

“ See, is there any mention of Joe’s 
regiment, Will?” asked his sister-in- 
law ; and the young man referred to 
the paper in whose columns he had 
seen the wounding of his colonel— 
Warrington. Florence rose quietly 
and went into the house; the old 
Newfoundland, who had been lying 
beside her, got up and walked at her 
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side in stately satisfaction, ever and 
anon thrusting his cold nose into her 
hand in token of sympathy. When 
Florence returned, there were traces 
of tears in her eyes; but her face 
wore an expression of loving gratifi- 
cation her aunt understood well. 

A month and more has passed, 
and October began to touch, with 
her changing pencil, the trees and 
shrubs. The air was hazy and balmy, 
and the sun still warm ; so the fami- 
ly at “ The Solitude” spent many of 
their evenings in the open air. Wil- 
liam Mohun was gone back to duty, 
and the young lady friends were 
again at home. Florence and her 
two aunts were busy over comforts 
for the soldiers, to help them through 
the weary winter with the thought 
that loving hearts at home had not 
forgotten them. One evening Flo- 
rence had been down to the spring, 
and, lured by the lovely evening, seat- 
ed herself in the summer-house on 
the knoll above it, witha book. She 
did not hear a carriage which ap- 
proached the house from the direc- 
tion of Hamilton, nor did she see 
the two gentlemen who alighted 
from it. Mr. Lee received Arthur 
Hinsdale and his companion with 
cordial welcome, though surprised at 
the sudden arrival, and wondering at 
Arthur’s eager, excited manner. He 
greeted Henry and Margaret warm- 
ly, but asked instantly for Florence. 
They told him where she was, and 
the young man, instead of crossing 
the bridge, which would have appris- 
ed her of his coming, passed with a 
swift foot down the lane, and, spring- 
ing over the fence among the cherry- 
trees, down the slope, across the 
path, was in the summer-house al- 
most before Florence saw him. 

“Florence, my darling, our trial is 
atan end. My precious one, I know 
your secret now. Cruel! that you 
doubted me. Could you not feel 
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that 
love ?” 

He had taken her hands in his, 
and held them, looking down into 
her sweet face while he spoke. Flo- 
rence looked at him in bewilderment ; 
then, with a sobbing, convulsive move- 
ment of her lips, almost fainted. 

Meanwhile the gentleman, whom 
Arthur had introduced as Colonel 
Warrington, followed Henry and 
Margaret into the parlor by the door 
that opened at the end of the house 
toward the gate. When they enter- 
ed and Margaret turned to offer him 
a chair, she saw he was deadly pale, 
and was glancing round the room as 
if it recalled something painful. At 
the same moment a veil dropped from 
Margaret’s eyes. She walked up to 
him, and, laying her hand on his arm, 
said, “ Paul Athern, in heaven’s name 
speak.” 

“ Paul Athern ?” said Henry Lee, 
with a start of surprise. 

“Yes,” replied the colonel sadly, 
“T am Paul Athern. God bless you 
for the care you have taken of my 
darling. I can see her now without 
fear. Henry Lee, I can offer you my 
hand, and you, an honest man, can 
take it without hesitation.” 

Henry Lee grasped the hand ex- 
tended to him warmly, saying, “ I ne- 
ver thought anything else, Athern, 
after the interview we had ; but I re- 
joice that you are relieved from your 
painful situation and are living to 
enjoy the change. We began to fear 
you had died. Tell us all about it ; 
for Florence and Arthur will not join 
us yet,” 

Then Paul Athern told how he had 
gone from “The Solitude” to New 
Orleans with a firm purpose to win 
fortune and a fame that would ena- 
ble him to present himself before 
Florence in his true relationship. He 
worked hard and steadily, and gained 
the confidence of his employers to 
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such an extent that they took him 
into partnership, and then he came 
to Ohio to see his child. But the 
stain was not removed from his name, 
and he shrank from the meeting at 
the last, as much as at first he had 
longed for it. He rode out to “The 
Solitude” on Christmas eve, and took 
a peep at the family group through 
the window, and had gone again with- 
out the consolation of hearing Flo- 
rence speak. He told them how, in 
looking in at the window the second 
time, he feared Tamar had seen him, 
and he had hurried out to his horse and 
ridden away quickly. Sohe went back 
with only the crumb of comfort that 
stolen look afforded to his starving 
heart. When the war broke out, he 
withdrew from business with a comfort- 
able fortune, and returned to C ‘ 
raised a company for the — regiment, 
and rose to the rank of colonel. Du- 
ring his stayin C , the family were 
still in Europe ; but he came out to 
“The Solitude,” and had a long talk 
with Tamar. Then came the wound 
that had prostrated him and put him 
into Arthur Hinsdale’s hands; du- 
ring the ravings of the fever he 
had mentioned names and revealed 
enough to arouse Arthur’s interest 
and curiosity. As soon as he was 
well enough, the young man asked for 
an explanation, first telling why he 
asked it. Paul told him all, and his 
story only bound the young surgeon 
more closely to him. The colonel 


then paid a glowing tribute to the 


kindness and care he had received 
from Arthur, and to his general inter- 
est in and treatment of the wounded 
men. He watched till Paul was well 
enough to travel, and then obtaining 
a leave of absence for both from the 
commanding general, started home. 
At first Paul refused to accompany 
Arthur ; but one day a wounded offi- 
cer was brought in and laid on the 
bed next to the one occupied by him 


Arthur made a sign to Paul to help 

him to remove the man’s clothes i. 
stooped over him to unbotton his 
coat, when the man opened his eyes, 
and, after looking round with a star. 
tled gaze, fixed them on Paul with a 
frightened stare. Paul looked and 
recognized the man who had blighted 
his whole existence. A fierce strug- 
gle arose in his breast, and his fingers 
ceased their work, while he turned 
away with a look of disgust and dis- 
like. Arthur looked up at him with 
surprise, and just then the man made 
a desperate effort and put out his 
hand, saying faintly : 

“ Athern, forgive—here—I have it 
—all here.” 

And his hand fluttered toward his 
heart, then fell, and his eyes sought 
Paul’s with agonized entreaty. It 
was a hard struggle ; but the better 
angel conquered, and Paul took the 
hand and said : 

“T do forgive you, Brooks, as I 
hope to be forgiven.” 

A smile passed over the man’s 
face ; he moved his head slightly and 
was dead. Inhis breast-pocket were 
two packages, one addressed to Paul's 
father, the other to an influential ; 
tleman in Philadelphia. The latt 
was mailed duly, and the former, Paul, 
his father being dead, opened. It 
contained a full acknowledgment of 
having committed the forgery for 
which Paul suffered, and an expl. ina- 
tion of how it was managed. This 
determined him at once to return to 
his wife’s family. Meantime the 
same story had been told in different 
words in the summer-house down by 
the spring, and it took so long in the 
telling that it was almost dark when 
Margaret, going to call her niece, 
saw them rise and approach the 
house, Florence, with a bright look 
of happiness her face had not worn 
for years, leaning on Arthur’s arm. 
She hastened with trembling footsteps 
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to the parlor, at the door of which 
Arthur left her, and in another mo- 
ment she was clasped in her father’s 
arms. 

A gay wedding-party is assembled, 
when the spring once more puts on 
her robes of ferial green, in the par- 
lor of “The Solitude.” All brides 


look lovely, they say; but certainly 
May never smiled on a lovelier one 
than Florence Athern. Arthur Hins- 
dale certainly seemed to think so, for 
he looked at her with reverence 
mingled with his deep love, as though 
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she were a spirit dropped from the 
skies. The venerable and dearly 
loved and honored archbishop is 
there, and has blessed the new ties; 
and the bride was given away by that 
tall, handsome man in brigadier-gen- 
eral’s uniform, with one arm in a 
sling yet, at whose side is the noble 
form of Henry Lee, while Margaret 
moves about through the company 
with her usual quiet grace, and Ta- 
mar’s face is filled with satisfaction 
at her young mistress’ joy, as she 
looks in at the door. 





SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS 


A BROTHER asked Abbot Antony to 
pray for him. ‘The old man respond- 
ed: “ Neither I can pity thee nor can 
God, unless thou shalt have been 
anxious about thyself, and prayed to 
God.” 


Abbot Antony again said: “God 
doth not allow wars to arise in this 
generation, because he knoweth they 
are weak and unable to bear them.” 


Abbot Agathi said: “If a man of 
wrathful spirit should raise the dead 
to life, he would not be pleasing to 
God because of his wrath.” 


Abbot Pastor said: “Teach thy 
heart, to observe what thy tongue 
teacheth others.” Again, he said: 
“Men wish to appear adepts in 
speaking ; but in carrying out those 
things of which they speak, they are 
found wanting.” 


Abbot Macarius said: “If we re- 
member the evils done to us by men, 


OF THE DESERT. 

we shall deprive our soul of the 
power to remember God ; but if we 
call to mind those evils which the 
demons raise against us, we shall be 
invulnerable.” 


Abbot Pastor said of Abbot John 
the Small that, having prayed to 
God, all his passions had been taken 
away, and, thus made proof, he came 
to a certain old man and said: “ Be- 
hold a man freed from passion, and 
compelled to battle with no tempta- 
tions.” And the old man replied: 
“ Go, pray the Lord that he command 
thee to be tempted, for the soul 
grows perfect by temptation.” And 
when temptations came back upon 
him, he no longer prayed to be freed 
from them, but said, “ Lord, give me 
patience to bear with these tempta- 
tions.” 


Abbot Daniel used to say: “ The 
stronger the body the weaker the soul ; 
and the weaker the body the stronger 
the soul.” 
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such an extent that they took him 
into partnership, and then he came 
to Ohio to see his child. But the 
stain was not removed from his name, 
and he shrank from the meeting at 
the last, as much as at first he had 
longed for it. He rode out to “The 
Solitude” on Christmas eve, and took 
a peep at the family group through 
the window, and had gone again with- 
out the consolation of hearing Flo- 
rence speak. He told them how, in 
looking in at the window the second 
time, he feared Tamar had seen him, 
and he had hurried out to his horse and 
ridden away quickly. So he went back 
with only the crumb of comfort that 
stolen look afforded to his starving 
heart. When the war broke out, he 
withdrew from business with a comfort- 
able fortune, and returned to C _ 
raised a company for the — regiment, 
and rose to the rank of colonel. Du- 
ring his stayin C , the family were 
still in Europe ; but he came out to 
“The Solitude,” and had a long talk 
with Tamar. Then came the wound 
that had prostrated him and put him 
into Arthur Hinsdale’s hands; du- 
ring the ravings of the fever he 
had mentioned names and revealed 
enough to arouse Arthur’s interest 
and curiosity. As soon as he was 
well enough, the young man asked for 
an explanation, first telling why he 
asked it. Paul told him all, and his 
story only bound the young surgeon 
more closely to him. The colonel 
then paid a glowing tribute to the 
kindness and care he had received 
from Arthur, and to his general inter- 
est in and treatment of the wounded 
men. He watched till Paul was well 
enough to travel, and then obtaining 
a leave of absence for both from the 
commanding general, started home. 
At first Paul refused to accompany 
Arthur ; but one day a wounded offi- 
cer was brought in and laid on the 
bed next to the one occupied by him 








Arthur made a sign to Paul to help 
him to remove othe man’s clothes ; he 
stooped over him to unbotton. his 
coat, when the man opened his eyes, 
and, after looking round with a sti 1r- 
tled gaze, fixed them on Paul with a 
fr ightened stare. Paul looked and 
recognized the man who had blighted 
his whole existence. A fierce strug- 
gle arose in his breast, and his fingers 
coneal their work, while he turned 
away with a look of disgust and dis- 
like. Arthur looked up at him with 
surprise, and just then the man made 
a desperate effort and put out his 
hand, saying faintly : 

“ Athern, forgive—here—I have it 
—all here.” 

And his hand fluttered toward his 
heart, then fell, and his eyes sought 
Paul’s with agonized entreaty. It 
was a hard struggle ; but the better 
angel conquered, and Paul took the 
hand and said : 

“I do forgive you, Brooks, as I 
hope to be forgiven.” 

A smile passed over the : un’s 
face ; he moved his head slightly and 
was dead. Inhis breast-poc “ were 
two packages, one addressed to Paul's 
father, the other to an influential gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia. The | 
was mailed duly, and the former, Paul 
his father being dead, opened. It 
contained a full acknowledgment of 
having committed the forgery for 
which Paul suffered, and an e xplana- 
tion of how it was managed. ‘This 
determined him at once to return to 
his wife’s family. Meantime the 
same story had been told in different 
words in the summer-house down by 
the spring, and it took so long in the 
telling that it was almost dark when 
Margaret, going to call her niece, 
saw them rise and approach the 
house, Florence, with a bright look 
of happiness her face had not worn 
for years, leaning on Arthur's arm. 
She hastened with trembling footsteps 
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to the parlor, at the door of which 
Arthur left her, and in another mo- 
ment she was clasped in her father’s 
arms. 

A gay wedding-party is assembled, 
when the spring once more puts on 
her robes of ferial green, in the par- 
lor of “The Solitude.” All brides 
look lovely, they say; but certainly 
May never smiled on a lovelier one 
than Florence Athern. Arthur Hins- 
dale certainly seemed to think so, for 
he looked at her with reverence 
mingled with his deep love, as though 
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she were a spirit dropped from the 
skies. The venerable and dearly 
loved and honored archbishop is 
there, and has blessed the new ties; 
and the bride was given away by that 
tall, handsome man in brigadier-gen- 
eral’s uniform, with one arm in a 
sling yet, at whose side is the noble 
form of Henry Lee, while Margaret 
moves about through the company 
with her usual quiet grace, and Ta- 
mar’s face is filled with satisfaction 
at her young mistress’ joy, as she 
looks in at the door. 
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A BROTHER asked Abbot Antony to 
pray for him. The old man respond- 
ed: “ Neither I can pity thee nor can 
God, unless thou shalt have been 
anxious about thyself, and prayed to 
God.” 


Abbot Antony again said: “God 
doth not allow wars to arise in this 
generation, because he knoweth they 
are weak and unable to bear them.” 


Abbot Agathi said: “If a man of 
wrathful spirit should raise the dead 
to life, he would not be pleasing to 
God because of his wrath.” 


Abbot Pastor said: “Teach thy 
heart, to observe what thy tongue 
teacheth others.” Again, he said: 
“Men wish to appear adepts in 
speaking ; but in carrying out those 
things of which they speak, they are 
found wanting.” 


Abbot Macarius said: “If we re- 
member the evils done to us by men, 
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we shall deprive our soul of the 
power to remember God ; but if we 
call to mind those evils which the 
demons raise against us, we shall be 
invulnerable.” 


Abbot Pastor said of Abbot John 
the Small that, having prayed to 
God, all his passions had been taken 
away, and, thus made proof, he came 
to a certain old man and said: “ Be- 
hold a man freed from passion, and 
compelled to battle with no tempta- 
tions.” And the old man replied: 
“ Go, pray the Lord that he command 
thee to be tempted, for the soul 
grows perfect by temptation.” And 
when temptations came back upon 
him, he no longer prayed to be freed 
from them, but said, “ Lord, give me 
patience to bear with these tempta- 
tions.” 


Abbot Daniel used to say: “ The 
stronger the body the weaker the soul ; 
and the weaker the body the stronger 
the soul.” 
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At no period of the world’s history 
have nations and their governments 
seemed to be in such a feverish state 
of uncertainty and apprehension. 
From all quarters of Christendom 
we hear the cry of change. The last 
vestiges of the ancient order are dis- 
appearing. ‘The rule of caste is eve- 
rywhere confronted by self-asserting 
populations, who are no longer will- 
ing to bear the patient yoke of s er- 
vitude, even though consecrated by 
the traditions of centuries. Russia 
has abolished her serfdom, so long 
and so deeply rooted in her soil ; and 
the more advanced nations of Eu- 
rope, whilst yet retaining their accus- 
tomed forms of government, are heav 
ing with the volcanic fires of revolu- 
tion. We speak not of violent revo- 
lution, mainly ; but of that other more 
radical and enduring change, which 
is the inevitable result of the wonder- 
ful mechanical invertions of this age. 
It is simply impossible in the dread 
presence of steam and the electric ca- 
ble, for nations to continue to be what 
the Greek republics and the Roman 
empire were, or what medizval Eu- 
rope was, centuries ago. The Chris- 
tian world is now, for all great prac- 
tical purposes, one nation. Even 
that “ despotisn: tempered by assassina- 
tion,” is not now the thing that Tal- 
leyrand described in-his witty apho- 
rism; for the Czar himself bows to the 
censure of the world. Napoleon pro- 
secutes the Parisian editors, and 
sends them to prison ; but it avails 
nothing toward the suppression of the 
power of opinion. He, to-day, has 
greater fear of the sentiment of 
France, than ever his terrible uncle 


* Report of the Rev. James Fraser. Blackwood's 
Magazine, Jan. 1868. 
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felt for the combined armies of Eu 
rope. In England, the House of 
Peers has become a gloomy pageant, 
and the Commons, under the new 
Reform Bill, will henceforth repre- 
sent, not the gentry, nor even the 
moneyed lords of the loom, but the 
toiling millions of Great Britain. In 
a word, power is passing from the 
few to the many, from the hereditary 
rulers to the multitude. We have 
nothing to do, in this article, with 
the merits of this vast revolution, as 
to the manner of change, its good or 
evil, its probable success or failure, 
We accept it as a fact, and propose 
to deal with it as such. It is very 
possible that all this would have oc- 
curred if America had never been 
discovered ; but it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the achievements of Chris- 
topher Columbus and George Wash- 
ington have been the chief, immedi- 
ate causes of its rapid consummation. 
When a Bourbon king, to gratify the 
traditional policy and animosities of 
his house, sent his fleets and armies 
to help the glorious work of building 
up the independence of this people, 
little did either he or his enraged 
and maniac foe, King George, ima- 
gine what the end of it all would be! 
Little did they dream that this land 
would, in ninety years, contain thirty 
millions of men of European blood, 
and that the whole European popu- 
lation would learn new principles, 
catch new inspirations, and be filled 
with new longings, new hopes, and 
stern resolves by intercourse with 
this young republic. Those pamper- 
ed kings could not foresee the ad- 
vent of steam-ships and the tele- 
graph! ‘They could not foretell the 
power of emigration — how it would 
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people a continent, build up its com- 
merce, fortify it with the materials 
for armies and navies, ready to be 
called into existence more magically 
than the palace of Aladdin, and, 
above and beyond all, how its sweep- 
ing currents of democratic ideas 
would rush back upon the father- 
lands everywhere, washing away the 
old dikes of royalty and caste, and 
floating the populations over the bat- 
tlements of feudal castles, musket 
in hand, and with loud cries for 
“change ;” that is, for the all-essen- 
tial change which shall see that go- 
vernments be henceforth established 
and conducted for the benefit for the 
governed, and not that the governed 
shall be held, as they have been for 
many thousand years heretofore, as 
the property of the ruler, existing sole- 
ly for his glory and profit. Europe 
sends her millions hither, and they in 
turn send back by every ship to those 
they left behind, the wonderful record 
of what they see here; and these in- 
spiring testimonies are read at the fire- 
sides of ten thousand hamlets by kin- 
dred men whose awakening intelli- 
gence and energies are stirring the 
foundations of European society and 
shaking all thrones to inevitable ruin, 
unless they speedily plant themselves 
on more solid ground than the divine 
right of kings. It is now very cer- 
tain that no government anywhere 
can be said to rest on a sure basis, 
unless it stand upon the love and 
confidence of the people. Any other 
basis is the lawful prey of time and 
fortune, and will go with the oppor- 
tunity that may arise for its destruc- 
tion. 

Now, if these be facts with which 
we have to deal, then a very grave 
question meets us right here, and it 
is this: Can any such solid founda- 
tion for government be found in a 
selfgoverning community? In other 
words, can the people govern them- 
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selves for their own weal, and main- 
tain institutions solely by the force of 
their own will, which shall accom- 
plish the purposes of good govern- 
ment, and for ever secure the appro- 
val of all wise and virtuous citizens? 
If nay, then, royalty and aristocracy 
being repudiated, whither shall we 
fly for refuge and hope? If yea, 
then how is this most precious end 
to be attained? We Americans, by 
birth and blood, and still more so 
by passionate love of country, say 
most emphatically that we have ne- 
ver doubted that the way to such 
a consummation is plain, if only the 
nation will pursue it. It is nothing 
new ; simply the old and trite apho- 
rism, that a free, self-governing na- 
tion can only be so upon the condi- 
tions precedent of a clear intelli- 
gence and a well-established virtue ; 
the latter (if we may separate the 
two) must always take precedence, 
and be regarded as the indispensa- 
ble prerequisite. It follows, there- 
fore, that education without morality 
would be at least futile. It is very 
certain that it would be absolutely 
fatal ; because the intelligent man 
of vice is armed with keen weapons, 
which are greatly blunted by igno- 
rance, and are consequently then 
less dangerous to society. Cati- 
line, the polished patrician, was a 
greater object of alarm to Cicero and 
the Roman senate than the rude as- 
,sassins whom he had hired to do his 
treason. Before and during the first 
French revolution, France was ablaze 
with genius ; but, like the high in- 
telligence of the “ Archangel ruin- 
ed,” it brought death in its fiery 
track. Education without morality 
is more terrible than the sword in 
the hands of men or a nation. It 
is not the part of patriotism to deny 
that we have seen some instances of 
this in our own favored country, and 
that the tendency to that perilous 
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condition is very apparent even now. 
This has resulted from the too pre- 
valent idea, taught by the infidel or 
indifferent press, and accepted by 
the unreflecting or equally indiffer- 
ent citizen, that morality can be 
maintained without formal or doc- 
trinal religicn; that one morality 
is as good as another ; that Plato 
would answer as well as Christ ; 
that what even the pagans taught— 
to deal honestly by your neighbor 
and perform the domestic and pub- 
lic duties of life with reasonable de- 
cency — is quite sufficient ; and that 
all else is nothing more than priest- 
ly dogmatism and controversial jar- 
gon. So that, indeed, the prevail- 
ing opinion of the country would al- 
most seem to be (if we judge it by 
the secular press and multitudes of 
very honest and intelligent citizens) 
that America, as a Christian demo- 
cratic nation, may be satisfied to be 
as moral, and consequently as grand 
and powerful, as was pagan Rome in 
the days of her republican simplicity 
of manners. They forget or ignore 
the history of the Decline and Fall, 
and fail to see in that tremendous 
catastrophe of the most extraordina- 
ry people of the ancient world, the 
logical development of the certain 
causes of destruction which were in- 
herent in the nation from the day that 
Romulus slew his brother upon the 
wall of the rising city. It cannot be 
that Christ came for a delusion and 
a snare, or even as a simple fatuity. 
If his coming was necessary, then it 
was to teach a new religion and a 
new morality ; ¢he one inseparable 
rom the other. Wf this be indispu- 
table, then all education which is 
not based expressly and clearly upon 
religion is heathenish, and will prove 
destructive in the end. It will des- 
troy the very people whom it was 
expected to save. It will consume 
them as a fire. Pride and lust of 
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power will burn out the public con- 
science. The nation will drip with 
the blood of unjustifiable conquest, 
as did pagan Rome, or be given up 
to the ferocious struggle for indivi- 
dual aggrandizement, as seen in la- 
ter revolutionary times. The father 
of our country fully recognized these 
principles, and in the foregoing we 
have but echoed his words of warn- 
ing in his Farewell Address to the 
American People : 

“ Of all dispositions and habits,” he 
“* which lead to political prosperity, rel 
and morality are indispensable supports. 
volume could not trace all their connection 
with private and public felicity. Let it sim- 
ply be asked, Where is the security for pro- 
perty, for regulation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments in courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion.” 


To this it will be replied, by some 
well-meaning persons, “ How can we 
place education in the United States 
upon the basis of doctrinal religion, 
when we have innumerable sects, 
none of which absolutely agree?” 
And now we approach the marrow 
of the subject. 

First, let us clear away one diffi- 
culty. Let it be very distinctly 
comprehended that nowhere can the 
state find its commission as exclu- 
sive educator of the people. ‘That 
is a duty and a privilege belonging, 
of original right, to the family ; it is 
domestical and not political, though 
it may be always, and is most fre- 
quently, wise and politic that the 
state should lend efficient aid to as- 
sist, but not arbitrarily to control the 
training of the free citizen’s child. 
The parent is placed over the child 
by the Creator, and is the natural 
guardian, primarily responsible for 
the training which is to lead through 
this valley of probation to the eter- 
nal home. Religious freedom, free- 
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dom of conscience, is not a right 
granted by constitutions, but is the 
result of the relation of man as a 
free, moral agent to the Creator 
who thought fit to make him the 
master of his own destiny here and 
hereafter. ‘To coerce the conscience 
of the child by an educational sys- 
tem, actively or passively, (for there 
may be effective coercion by nega- 
tive means,) is to violate the sacred 
rights of the parent, vested in him 
by the divine appointment. There 
js not a religious man, following any 
form of worship, professing to be a 
Christian and an American, who can 
seriously deny this proposition, or 
who would accept any other in a 
question involving his rights and 
duties in regard to his own off- 
spring. No such man, we are sure, 
would tolerate any assumption of the 
authority on the part of the state to 
step between him and his child in 
the matter of religious belief and 
instruction. No other form of ty- 
ranny would arouse so quickly the 
indignant resistance of an American 
citizen and father; and every upright 
man feels in his heart that what 
would be so grievous to him should 
not be imposed upon any other of his 
fellow-citizens, directly or indirectly. 

Actuated by such views in the 
main, the state provides a system 
of public schools from which, theo- 
retically, (and it may be practically 
in most cases,) all forms of doctrinal 
religion are excluded, and education 
is based upon a vague, undefined, 
generalized moral teaching which 
very many eminent men of different 
religious denominations have pro- 
nounced to be “ godless,” because 
the doctrines of Christ (the founda- 
tion of his moral law) are not taught 
in such schools according to any in- 
terpretation whatever, for the plain 
reason that it could not be done 
without such manifest injustice and 
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wrong as we have already protested 
against. To read the Bible, without 
note or comment, to young children is, 
in reality, to lead them to the foun- 
tain of living waters and forbid them 
to drink ; whereas, “to expound 
the word” is, at once, to violate the 
absolute neutrality which the state is 
bound to maintain in the presence 
of conflicting interpretations and dis- 
senting consciences. Such is the 
precise difficulty. Hence it is, that 
the Catholic Church has set its face 
against the peril with which such a 
system of education threatens its 
youth ; and the Catholic pastors and 
their flocks, though struggling with 
poverty, and harassed by ten thou- 
sand pressing claims upon their cha 
rity, have strained every nerve to es- 
tablish parochial and other denomi- 
national schools where secular edu- 
cation could be imparted without sa- 
crificing religious instruction. 

There is no doubt but that there are 
many strong and marked doctrinal 
differences between the various Pro- 
testant denominations which have 
led some of their most eminent men 
to argue against the possibility of a 
perfect or desirable system of public 
schools upon the mixed or non-inter- 
vention basis. Nevertheless, it is 
also true that in the fundamental 
point, essentially characteristic of 
Protestantism, and in which it es- 
pecially differs from the Catholic 
Church (private interpretation and 
the rejection of tradition) all Protes- 
tant churches agree ; and herein we 
find the reason why they can con- 
form to the necessities of such a 
public-school system as we have de- 
scribed, with some degree of amalga- 
mation ; whereas their Catholic fel- 
low-citizens cannot avail themselves of 
the secular advantages of such schools 
without a total sacrifice of religious 
training. We are told by the Rev. 
James Fraser, despatched on an offi- 
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cial mission for the purpose of re- 
porting on the wholé subject to the 
commissioners appointed by her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, and who visit- 
ed the United States in 1865, that 
one of the zufiuences adverse to the 
success of our American common- 
school system is, “ the growing feeling 
that more distinctly religious teaching ts 
required, and that even the interests of 
morality are imperfectly attended to ;” 
and another “ zfluence” is “ the very 
lukewarm support that it receives 
from the clergy of any denomination, 
and the languid way in which its 
claims on support and sympathy are 
rested on the higher motives of Chris- 
tian duty ;’ from which, and other 
causes, the Rev. Mr. Fraser reluc- 
tantly augurs misfortune to the sys- 
tem itself in the future. There can 
be no doubt but that such “lukewarm- 
ness’’ does exist, and that it is produc- 
ed solely by the “ growing feeling that 
more distinctly religious teaching is 
required.” No accord of the Pro- 
testant sects upon what they call 
“essentials,” can permanently re- 
concile them to either a doctrinal 
teaching at the public schools, in 
which it would be impossible for 
them all to agree, or to the alterna- 
tive necessity of excluding from the 
schools all manner of “ distinct reli- 
gious teaching,” without which “even 
the interests of morality are imper- 
fectly attended to.” Hence springs 
not only the lukewarmness, but the 
affirmative opposition of distinguish- 
ed Protestant clergymen to the “ god- 
less system.” 

It is altogether erroneous, how- 
ever, to suppose, and unjust to 
charge, that Catholics are hostile 
to the continuance of the present 
schools. Far FRoMItT. They rejoice 
to see their Protestant fellow-citizens 
availing themselves freely of those 
great opportunities to instruct the 
future self-governing citizens of the 
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young republic. They appreciate, 
nay, they insist upon the absolute 
necessity of raising the standard of 
popular intelligence, so as to insure 
the wisest possible administration of 
public affairs through the agency of 
the elective franchise. That their 
church is profoundly solicitous for 
the secular education of her people 
is too manifest for dispute, since she 
has, by the instrumentality of her 
various religious orders, established 
universities, colleges, academies, and 
innumerable preparatory schools in 
every great city, and throughout the 
rural districts of the country, wher- 
ever it was possible to do so. A 
glance at the Catholic Register or 
Directory, for 1868, will satisfy the 
most sceptical upon that point. The 
Roman Catholic Church has covered 
Europe with such institutions, grand 
in design, and magnificent in endow- 
ment ; and it is not her purpose to 
permit her children in America to 
fall behind the age for the want of 
similar advantages, if she can supply 
She is ever ap- 
pealing to their public spirit, their 
patriotism, their religious sentiment, 
to obtain the means to build an 
conduct her educational establish- 
ments; and most nobly have they 
ever responded ; for it was by the 
steady contributions of the poor 
mainly, that nearly all of those great 
works were begun and perfected. 
But we may well adopt the asser- 
tion of a writer in the last January 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
that “ the fact is palpable and every 
statesman, philosopher, and candid stu- 
dent of the educational question con- 
fesses, that voluntary agencies are whol- 
ly unable to undertake a task so gigan- 
tic,” as that of reaching the great 
mass of helpless ignorance existing 
even in the most favored communi- 
ties. It is exactly here that govern- 
ment may legitimately step in with 
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its organized resources, but without 
wearing the pedagogue’s cap. The 
wisest governments of Europe, Ca- 
tholic and, Protestant, have done 
this. ‘They have abandoned the La- 
cedemonian usurpation of domestic 
rights, reproduced by the first Napo- 
leon, as he expressed the policy in 
his curt style, “ AZy principal end in 
the establishment of a teaching corps is 
to possess the means of directing politi- 
cal and moral opinions.” A candid 
confession for an autocrat. The ne- 
phew, who now reigns over France, 
has learned by the experience of mis- 
fortune to be wiser and more faithful 
to natural rights. In Catholic France 
education is entirely free and with- 
out favoritism. ‘The public educa- 
tional fund is equitably distributed 
to Catholic and Protestant, and each 
is permitted to rear, under the su- 
pervision of their respective clergy, 
as they may elect, the children of 
their own religious household. Con- 
science is respected ; and yet the 
youth of the country are not depriv- 
ed of instruction in the Christian 
faith at the public schools. Protes- 
tant Prussia is as liberal and as wise 
as France, and her system of public 
instruction is based upon the neces- 
sity of religious teaching, and the 
right of the parent to direct the 
child, and the just relation of the 
pastor to the parent, and therefore 
the equity of a proper distribution of 
the public-school fund. We have 
not the time, nor is it necessary to 
go into the details ; but it is suffi- 
cient to say that the Prussian system 
concedes more to the Prussian Ca- 
tholic than the American Catholic 
has yet asked from an enlightened 
and democratic American govern- 
ment ; and yet, strange to say, the 
American Catholic has been violent- 
ly and persistently charged with hos- 
tility to public education, and a con- 
spiracy to destroy republican institu- 


tions! Even England, iron-clad in 


her prejudices, has adopted the prin- 
ciples of Prussia, niggardly as her 
policy toward the public schools has 
always been. And what shall we say 
of “benighted Austria,” the land of 
popish concordats! Let Mr. Kay, 
a recognized authority upon matters 
of education, and a Protestant, an- 
swer this question. 


“The most interesting and satisfactory 
feature of the Austrian system is the great 
liberality with which the government, 
though so staunch an adherent and sup- 
porter of the Romanist priesthood, has 
treated the religious parties who differ 
from themselves in their religious dogma. 
It has been entirely owing to this liberality 
that neither the great number of the sects 
in Austria, nor the great differences of their 
religious tenets, has hindered the work of 
the education of the poor throughout the 
empire. Here, as elsewhere, it has been 
demonstrated that such difficulties may be 
easily overcome, when a government under- 
stands how to raise a nation in civilization, 
and wishes earnestly to do so. 

“In those parishes of the Austrian em- 
pire where there are any dissenters from the 
Roman Church, the education of their chil- 
dren is not directed by the priests, but is 
committed to the care of the dissenting 
ministers. These latter are empowered and 
required by government to provide for, to 
watch over, and to educate the children of 
their own sects in the same manner as the 
priests are required to do for the education 
of their children.” 


He also says: 


“And yet in these countries—Austria, Ba- 
varia, and the Rhine provinces, and the Ca- 
tholic Swiss cantons—the difficulties arising 
from religious differences have been over- 
come, and all their children have been 
brought under the influence of religious 
education without any religious party hav- 
ing been offended.” (Kay, vol. ii. p. 3.) 


And bearing testimony to the ear- 
nest desire of the Catholic Church 
to advance the education of her chil- 
dren everywhere, he says : 


“In Catholic Germany, in France, and 
even in Italy, the education of the common 
people in reading, writing, arithmetic, mu- 
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sic, manners, and morals is, at least, as ge- 
nerally diffused and as faithfully promoted 
by the clerical body as in Scotland. It is 
by their own advance, and not by keeping 
back the advance of the people, that the 
popish priesthood of the present day seeks 
to keep ahead of the intellectual progress 
of the community in Catholic lands ; and 
they might, perhaps, retort upon our Pres- 
byterian clergy, and ask if they, too, are in 
their countries, at the head of the intellectual 
movement of the age? Education is, in 
reality, not only not suppressed, but is en- 
couraged by the popish church and is a 
mighty instrument in its hands and ably 
used. In every street in Rome, for in- 
stance, there are at short distances public pri- 
mary schools for the education of the chil- 
dren of the lower and middle classes of the 
neighborhood. Rome, with a population 
of 158,000 souls, has 372 public primary 
schools, with 482 teachers, and 14,000 chil- 
dren attending them. Has Edinburgh so 
many schools for the instruction of these 
classes? I doubt it. Berlin, with a popu- 
lation about double that of Rome, has only 
264 schools. Rome has also her university, 
with an average number of 600 students, 
and the papal states, with a population of 
2,500,000, contains seven universities ; Prus- 
sia, with a population of 14,000,000, has but 
seven.” 


If the church has been found in 
hostility to educational systems, it 
has been when, as in Ireland, the 
schools have been made froselytizing 
agencies and instruments of oppression ; 
and if she has disfavored without op- 
posing other systems, as here, it was 
solely to preserve her own people 
from the damaging effects of a pure- 
ly secular education, and to secure 
for them the higher advantages of 
a religious training. If others find 
that the schools answer all their 
wants, she is well pleased to see 
them derive every benefit there- 
from which the best administration 
of such a system can produce. But 
the Catholic people say: If we who 
are counted by millions, and who 
ave daily adding to the wealth of the 
nation by our labor and enterprise, 
ate required to pay taxes for the 
support of the public schools which 


we cannot use for the education of 
our children, ought we not, at least, 
to receive an equitable proportion of 
the public fund, to assist us in secur- 
ing what every good citizen wishes 
to see accomplished, the education 
of our youth? We are now millions, 
and millions more are coming, by 
ship and steamer, every day, almost 
every hour. We are a part of the 
nation, children and citizens of the 
great republic. Shall we add to the 
virtue and intelligence of the com- 
munity, or to its ignorance and vice? 
We are struggling with all our might, 
and devoting all our means to reach 
the lowest stratum of our society, 
and lift it up into the light and air 
of secular knowledge and spiritual 
grace. Why should not the State of 
New York help in the good work ? 

The regulations of France, Prus- 
sia, Austria, England, and other coun- 
tries of Europe would assuredly afford 
to our legislators the practical details 
of a good working system, which it is 
not our province to suggest in form, 
uninvited. Let it be conceded, how- 
ever, that millions of men throughout 
this country should not be taxed for 
establishments of which they cannot 
conscientiously avail themselves, un- 
less, at the same time, they are permit- 
ted to participate, ina reasonable way, 
in the enormous funds derived from 
those tax-rates. Let the schools, 
though denominational when endow- 
ed by the state, be subject to state 
inspection so far as to insure the full 
compliance with the requirements of 
the general law as to the standard of 
education to be bestowed, but with 
no further control over management 
or discipline. 

In the European countries refer- 
red to, (it may be said here general- 
ly,) each religious denomination when 
sufficiently numerous in a district to 
justify it, is permitted to establish a 
denominational school ; receiving its 
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share of the public fund, and being 
subject to governmental inspection as 
to the proper application of the mo- 
ney, and the faithful discharge of the 
engagement to impart secular know- 
ledge according to the fixed educa- 
tional standard. The selection of 
the school-books and the religious 
training of the children are in such 
cases placed in the charge of the 
clergy, or made subject to their revi- 
sion. Where the religious denomi- 
nation has not sufficient numerical 
strength to enable it to establish a 
separate school, its children attend 
the other public school or schools, 
but are carefully guarded against all 
attempts at proselytizing, and their 
religious instruction is confided to 
their own ministers. In no instance 
isthe proper proportion of the school 
fund ever refused to any denomina- 
tion which has the number requisite 
under the law for the establishment 
ofa separate school. By these means, 
perfect freedom of conscience is pre- 
served, and public harmony and 
good-will promoted ; whilst at the 
same time, the children of all church- 
es are brought up in the wisdom of 
the world without losing the fear of 
God. In this way, too, religious 
freedom becomes a Practical thing, 
and not a constitutional platitude or 
an empty national boast. In this 
serious matter, this great nation- 
al concern, those European monar- 
chies have expelled sham altogether. 
Have we? Do we in the United 
States, vaunting our hatred of 
“church and state,’ our devotion to 
entire freedom of conscience, our 
preéminent love of “fair play,” our 
respect for the znviolable rights of 
minorities, do we imitate the liberal 
example of monarchical Europe, Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, when we tax 
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our six millions of Catholics for pub- 
lic schools, and then refuse them a 
patricipation in the fund? What just 
man will say that such a rule is 
right ? What wise man will say that it 
is politic? Atleast, let it not be said 
that in our great cities, where there 
are tens of thousands of poor Catholic 
children, and in those rural districts 
where the numbers are notoriously 
sufficient to justify the establishment 
of one or more schools, they shall be 
driven to seek an education under a 
system which their parents cannot 
conscientiously sanction, or be left 
to the chances of procuring the rudi- 
ments of learning from the over-taxed 
and doubly-taxed resources of their 
co-religionists. Help the schools 
now actually existing, and which are 
filled to overflowing with eager scho- 
lars; and assist those who are will- 
ing to build up others ; the cost is no 
greater; the educational policy of 
the state is equally satisfied, whilst 
the morals of the rising generation, 
purified by religious faith and 
strengthened by religious practices, 
will give the republic assurance of 
a glorious future. 

We are satisfied that such a sys- 
tem would give us an enlightened 
Christian people, and not merely a 
nation of intelligent men of the 
world, as cold as they are polished, 
and as indifferent to divine things as 
they are eager for the pleasures of 
sense and the pride of life. 

This would be a truly solid basis 
upon which to build and perpetuate 
the empire of a self-governing nation. 
Without this, our constitution is a 
rope of sand, our republicanism a 
delusion, and our freedom a misera- 
ble snare to the down-trodden na- 
tionalities all over the earth. 
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Dyinc? along the trembling mountain flies 
The fearful whisper fast from cot to cot ; 
Strong fathers stand aghast and mothers’ eyes 
Melt as their white lips stammer, “ Not, oh! not 
Him of all others? Nay, 
Not him who from our hearths so oft drove death away ?” 


Well may those pale groups gather at each door, 
Well may those tears that dread the worst be shed. 
The hand that healed their ills will bless no more, 
The life that served to lengthen theirs has fled ; 
And while they pray and weep, 
Unto his rest he passeth like a child asleep. 


Ah! this is sudden! why, this very morn 
He rode amongst us: sick men. woke to hear 
The step of his black pacer: the new-born 
Smiled at him from their cradles ; many a tear 
On faces wan and dim, 
He dried to-day : to-night those cheeks are wet for him. 


For there he lies, together gently laid 
The hands we were so proud of, his white hair 
Making the silver halo that it made 
In life around his brow ; as if in prayer 
The gentle face composed, 
With nameless peace o’ershadowing the eyelids closed. 


And as beside him through the night we hold 
Our solitary watch, I had not started 
To hear my name break from him, as of old, 
Or see the tranquil lips a moment parted, 
To speak the word unsaid, 
The last supreme adieu that instant death forbade. 


I dread the day-dawn, for his silent rest 
Befits the night: I half believe him mine, 
While in the tapers’ shadowy light, his breast 
Seems heaving, and, amid the pale moonshine 
That wanders o’er the lawn, 
Crouch the still hounds unknowing that their master’s gone. 
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But when the morning at his window stands 
In glory beckoning, and he answers not ; 
Not for the wringing of the widowed hands, 
Or orphans wrestling with their bitter lot, 
I feel, old friend, too well, 
That naught can wake thee but the final miracle. 


Was it but yesterday, that at my gate, 
Beneath the over-arching oaks we met ; 
Throned in his saddle, statue-like he sate, 
A horseman every inch: I see him yet, 
His morning mission done, 
His deep-mouthed pack behind him trailing, one by one. 


Mute are the mountains now! No more that cry 
Of the full chase by all the breezes borne 
Down the defiles, while echo’s swift reply 
Speeds the loud chorus! Nevermore the horn 
Of our lost chief will shake 
Those tempest-riven crags, or pierce the startled brake ! 


Those summits were his refuge when the touch 
Of gloom was on him, and the gathered care 
Of long life, that braved and suffered much, 
Drove him from beaten walks, to breathe the air 
That haunts gray Carrick’s crest, 
And spur from dawn to dusk till effort purchased rest. 


But yet, in all these thirty years, how few 
The days we saw not the familiar form 
Amid the valleys passing, till it grew 
Part of the landscape: through the sun or storm 
With equal front he rode, 
Punctual as planets moving in the paths of God. 


I’ve seen him, when the frozen tempest beat, 
Breast it as gayly as the birds that played 
Upon the drifts: and through the deadly heat 
That drove the fainting reapers to the shade, 
Smiling he passed along, 
Erect the good gray head, and on his lips a song. 


I’ve known him too, by anguish chained abed, 
Forsake his midnight pillow with a moan, 
And meekly ride wherever pity led, 
To heal a sorrow slighter than his own ; 
Or rich or poor the same— 
It mattered not: let any sorrow call, he came. 
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Thy life was sacrifice, my own old friend, 
Yet sacrifice that earned a sacred joy, 
For in thy breast kept beating to the end, 
The trust and honest gladness of a boy ; 
The seventy years that span 
Thy course, leave thee as pure as when their date began, 


Who could have dreamed the sharp, sad overthrow 
Of such a life, so tender, strong, and brave? 
My pulse seems answering thy finger now— 
’Twas one step from the stirrup to the grave ! 
Oh! lift your load with care, 
And gently to its rest the precious burden bear. 


All Souls’ Day ! as they place him in the aisle, 
The bells his youth obeyed for Mass are ringing ; 
And, as beneath the churchyard gate we file, 
To latest rite his honored relics bringing, 
You'd think the dead had all 
Arrayed their little homes for some high festival. 


As if for him the flowering chaplets, strewn 
Throughout God’s acre, breathe a second spring ; 
To him the ivy on the sculptured stone 
A welcome from the tomb seems whispering : 
The buried wear their best, 
As, in their midst, their old companion takes his rest. 


Yes, he is yours, not ours: set down the bier : 
To you we leave him with a ready trust: 
Beneath this sod there’s scarce a spirit here 
That was not once his friend: Oh! guard his dust! 
And if your ashes may 
Thrill to old love, your graves are gladder than our hearths to- 
day. 
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IS IT HONEST ?* 


A BRIEF tract, issued a short time 
since by The Catholic Publication 
Society, seems to have produced 
an unusual commotion among our 
non-Catholic brethren, and has called 
forth reply after reply from the sec- 
tarian press and pulpit. The tract 
is very brief, and consists only of a 
few pointed questions; but it has 
kindled a great fire, and compelled 
Protestants to come forward and at- 
tempt to defend their honesty, in ut- 
tering their false charges and gross 
calumnies against Catholics and the 
church. It has put them on their 
defence, made them feel that they, 


not the church, are now on trial be-’ 


fore the public. This is no little 
gain, and they do not have so easy a 
time of it, in defending their libels, 


as they had in forging and uttering 
them, when Catholics had no organ 
through which they could speak, and 
were so borne down by public cla- 
mor that their voice could not have 
been heard in denial, even if they 


had raised it. Times have changed 
since those sad days when it was only 
necessary to vent a false charge 
against the church, to have it accre- 
dited and insisted on by a fanatical 
multitude as undeniable truth, how- 
ever ridiculous or absurd it might 
be. 
Since our sectarian opponents 
have been put upon their defence, 
we trust Catholics will keep them to 
it. We have acted on the defensive 
long enough, and turn about is only 
fair play. ‘They must now prove 
their libels, or suffer judgment to go 
against them. ‘They feel that it is 
* Sermons in answer to the Tract, Js it Honest? 


By Rev. L. W. Bacon. Zhe Brooklyn Times, March 
gth, r7th, 24th, 1868. 


so, and they open their defence reso- 
lutely, with apparent confidence and 
pluck. They have no lack of words 
and show no misgiving. This is 
well; it is as we would have it, for 
we wish them to have a fair trial, 
and to make the strongest, boldest, 
and best defence the nature of the 
case admits. 

In our remarks we shall confine 
ourselves principally to the justifica- 
tion attempted by Mr. Bacon, in his 
sermons, as we find them in the 
Brooklyn Times; and we must remind 
him in the outset that the assump- 
tion with which he commences—that 
the tract, in appealing to the good 
sense of the public, whether it is 
honest to insist on certain charges 
against the church as true, when the 
slightest inquiry would show them to 
be false—makes an important con- 
cession, or any concession at all to 
the Protestant rule, is altogether un- 
warranted. He says: “This sub- 
mitting of the questions in dispute 
to the public, man by man, after the 
Protestant, the American fashion— 
concedes at the outset one great and 
most vital principle, to wit, that the 
ultimate appeal in questions of per- 
sonal belief, is to each man’s reason 
and conscience in the sight of God.” 
Quite a mistake. There is no ques- 
tion of personal belief in the case. 
The question submitted to the public 
by the tract is not whether what the 
church teaches and Catholics believe 
is true or false, but whether it is hon- 
est to continue to accuse the church 
and Catholics of holding and doing 
what it is well known, or may easily 
be known, they do not do, and de- 
clare they do not hold? This is the 
question, and the only question, sub 
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mitted. Is it honest to continue re- 
peating, day after day, and year after 
year, foul calumnies against your 
neighbor, when the proofs that they 
are calumnies lie under your hand, 
and spread out before your eyes so 
plainly that he who runs may read? 
We think even the smallest measure 
of common sense is sufficient to an- 
swer that question, which is, on one 
side, simply a question of fact, and 
on the other, a question of very ordi- 
nary morals. ‘The competency of 
reason to decide far more difficult 
questions than that, no Catholic ever 
disputes. We think even the reason 
of a pagan can go as far as that. 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right?” 

“ But this tract,” the preacher con- 
tinues, “is a plain assertion that no 
man ought blindly to accept the reli- 
gious opinions to which he is born, 
nor the instructions of his religious 
teachers ; but that he is bound, in 
honesty and justice, to hear the other 
side, and decide between them by 
his own private judgment.” If by 
opinions is meant faith, it does no 
such thing ; if by opinions are meant 
only opinions, it may pass, though 
the tract neither argues nor touches 
the question. The Catholic always 
supposes man is endowed with reason 
and understanding, and that both are 
active in the act of faith as in an act 
of science. There is and can be no 
such thing as d/ind faith, though 
blind prejudices are not uncommon. 
Men seek or inquire for what they 
have not, not for what they have. 
They who have the faith do not seek 
it, and can examine what is opposed 
to it only for the purpose of avoiding 
or refuting it. Catholics have the 
faith ; they are in possession of the 
truth, and have no need to make for 
themselves the examination sup- 
posed. Non-Catholics have not the 
faith ; they have only opinions, often 
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very erroneous, very absurd, and very 
hurtful opinions, and they are there- 
fore bound, not by the ofinions they 
have received from their reéligious 
teachers, or to which they were born, 
but to seek diligently, with open minds 
and open hearts, for the truth till they 
find it. When they find it, they will 
not be bound to seek it, but to ad- 
here to it, and obey it. There is no 
Protestant teaching in this, and it is 
nothing “different from what the 
Church of Rome always teaches her 
followers.” 

The tract says: “ Americans love 
fair play.” ‘The preacher says: 


“T believe it is no more than the truth. 
If there is one thing rather than another 
that Americans do love, it is this very 
thing—absolute freedom and fairness of re- 
ligious discussion. Curious, isn’t it? How 
came Americans to ‘love fair play’? E 
lishmen seem to have a similar taste. Cath- 
olic or Protestant in England can speak o1 
write his thoughts, on either side, without 
hinderance or constraint. The same thing 
may be remarked, in a measure, in Northern 
Germany. How can you account for it? 
What is the reason, do you suppose, why 
they don’t ‘love fair play’ in Spain? or in 
Austria? or in Mexico? or in Rome? This 
injured innocent stands in New York, at 
the corners of the streets, bemoaning him 
self that he is treated ‘dishonestly, 
unjustly,’ because the public will not 
and read his books ; and all the time, in t 
Holy City itself—under the direct fatherly 
government of the pope—a subject is not 
allowed to be (as this tract says) ‘honest 
and just’ toward Protestant Christians | 
examining both sides, except at the peril of 
being punished as for an infamous crime! 
‘Americans love fair play.’ Why do all 
Roman Catholic nations suppress it?) Why 
does the pope forbid it in his own domin- 
And what reason have we to belic 
that, if these who are clamoring for ‘fair 
play’ should ever hold the power in this 
country, they would put it to any different use 
here, from that which prevails in Catholic 
countries generally ?” 
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ions ? 


We are not aware that there is any 
less love of fair play in Spain, Mex- 
ico, or Rome, than in the United 
States, England, or North-Germany, 
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in Catholic than in non-Catholic coun- 
tries, only there is more faith and less 
need to seek it, or to examine both 
sides in order to find it. As a matter 
of fact, though we cannot regard itas 
any great merit, Catholics are gene- 
rally far more ready to hear both 
sides, and to read Protestant books, 
than Protestants are to read Catholic 
books. We have never met with intel- 
ligent Catholics as ignorant of Pro- 
testantism as we have generally found 
intelligent Protestants of Catholicity. 
There is nothing among Catholics to 
correspond to the blind prejudice, de- 
plorable ignorance, and narrow-mind- 
ed bigotry of sectarians ; but we are 
happy to believe that even these are 
mellowing with time, losing many of 
their old prejudices, and becoming 
more enlightened and less bigoted 
and intolerant ; there is still room 
for improvement. 


“Let us understand in the outset,” says the 
preacher, “that the charges against Catho- 
lics and the Catholic Church that are com- 
plained of in this tract, are conceded by the 
writer to be of grave importance. The pro- 
hibiting of the Bible to the people—the 
belief that priestly absolution has efficacy 
of itself, and is not merely conditional on 
the sincerity of the sinner’s repentance—the 
paying to images of such worship as the 
heathen do—all these are declared by this 
writer to be ‘detestable and horrible.’ So 


that if it should appear that any one of 


them is proved against Catholics or the 
Catholic Church, the case is closed against 
them. Heis not at liberty to go back and 
apologize for the doctrine or palliate it. He 
has declared it to be ‘false doctrine ’—‘ de- 
testable and horrible.’ ” 


What the tract regards as impor- 
tant or unimportant, is nothing to the 
purpose ; what the preacher must 
prove is, that it is honest to continue 
to repeat charges against Catholics 
and the Catholic Church which have 
been amply refuted, and the refuta- 
tion of which is within the reach of 
every one who would know the truth ; 


or at least he must show that the re- 
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futation is insufficient, and that the 
charges are not false, but true. He 
will not find us shrinking from the 
truth, apologizing for it, or seeking 
to get behind it or around it. We, 
however, beg him to understand that 
he is the party accused, and on trial, 
not we, and that we are probably bet- 
ter judges on doubtful points, of what 
is or is not Catholic doctrine and 
practice, than he or any of his breth- 
ren. He will do well, also, to bear in 
mind that the question raised by the 
tract is not whether the doctrine of 
the church is true or false, but whe- 
ther it is honest to persist in saying 
that it is what the church and all Ca- 
tholics affirm that it is not. What 
he must prove, in order to be ac- 
quitted, is that the church and Cath- 
olics do hold what the tract denies, 
and denies on authority, or that there 
are good and sufficient reasons for 
believing that they do so hold. 

1. The tract asks, “Is it honest to 
say that the Catholic Church prohi- 
bits the use of the Bible, when any- 
body who chooses can buy as many 
as he likes at any Catholic book- 
store, and can see on the page of 
any one of them the approbation of 
the bishops of the Catholic Church, 
with the pope at their head, encou- 
raging Catholics to read the Bible, 
in these words, “The faithful should 
be excited to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures,” and that not only for the 
Catholics of the United States, but 
also for those of the whole world.” 
Mr. Bacon does not meet directly the 
facts alleged by the tract, nor plead 
truth in justification of the libel ; 
but undertakes to show that even if 
false, yet Protestants may be person- 
ally honest in uttering it ; and he ad- 
duces various circumstances which 
he thinks may very innocently in- 
duce Protestants to suppose that the 
church does prohibit the use of the 
Bible. We have aot the patience to 
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take up in detail all the circumstances 
alleged, and refute the inferences 
drawn from them ; most of them are 
mere inventions, perversions of the 
truth, misapprehensions of the facts 
in the case, and none, nor all of them 
together, justify the inference, in face 
of what the tract alleges, that the 
church prohibits the use of the Bible ; 
and it is easy for any one who honest- 
ly seeks the truth to know that they 
do not. 

The facts alleged by the tract are 
accessible to all who wish to know 
them. He who makes a false charge 
through ignorance, when he can with 
ordinary prudence know that it is 
false, is not excusable ; and it is not 
surely in those who claim to be the 
enlightened portion of mankind to 
attempt to defend their honesty at the 
expense of their intelligence. They 
are the last people in the world, if 
we take them at their estimate of 
themselves, to be permitted to plead 
invincible ignorance. 

The Newark Evening Fournal is 
bolder and more direct than Mr. Ba- 
con. It asserts that the Church ac- 
tually forbids the reading of the 
Scriptures, and boldly challenges the 
fact alleged by the tract. It says: 
“On the very page from which are 
taken the words, ‘The faithful should 
be excited to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’ are quoted, it is also said, 
‘To guard against error it was judged 
necessary to forbid the reading of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar languages, 
without the advice and permission of 
the pastors and spiritual guides whom 
God has appointed to govern his 
Church.’ How then can it be false 
to say that the Church prohibits the 
use of the Holy Scriptures?” Simply 
because to forbid the aduse of a thing 
is not to prohibit its wse. The faith- 
ful, for the promotion of faith and 
piety, are excited to read the Scrip- 
tures ; but to guard against error or 
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the abuse of the sacred writings, 
those who would wrest them to their 
own destruction are forbidden to read 
them in the vulgar languages, except 
under the direction of their spiritual 
guides. A prudent and loving father 
forbids his child, who has a morbid 
appetite or a sickly constitution, to 
eat of a certain kind of food except 
under the direction of the family phy- 
sician, lest the child should be injured 
by it ; can you therefore say that he 
prohibits the wse of that kind of food? 
Certainly not. All you can sayis, that 
while he concedes the use, he takes 
precautions against the abuse, which 
is in no sense inconsistent with any- 
thing asserted by the tract. 
Mr. 
cases of the confiscation of Bibles, 
circulated by the Bible Society, found 
in the hands of the laity, says the 
French Bible confiscated was the Ca- 
tholic version of De Sacy ; that 


acon, referring to reported 


Polish Bible circulated by the Bible 





Society was, word for word, the « 
of the version published two centu- 
ries before, and approved by two 
popes ; the Italian Bible, for reading 
which the godly family Madiai were 
persecuted and imprisoned, was the 
Catholic version [not so] of Martini, 
Archbishop of Florence, published 
with the approbation and sanction of 
Pope Pius VI. Suppose this correct, it 
does not prove that the Church prohi- 
bits the use of the Holy Scriptures, but 
is very good proof to the contrary. 
These versions were made and pub- 
lished for the people, and would have 
been neither made nor published if 
the use of the Scriptures was forbid- 
den. And how can you that 
popes prohibit what you show they 
approved and sanctioned? ‘There 
was a German Bible before Luther, 
and our Douay Bible was published 
before the version of King James. 
“But I am not willing,” continues 
the preacher, “that this effrontery 
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[what effrontery?] of this question 
should be let go even with this an- 
swer.” We can easily believe it. “I 
am ready to call witnesses.” Well, 
dear doctor, your witnesses ; we are 
ready to hear their testimony. “Who- 
ever heard ofa Catholic Bible Society 
multiplying copies of the Bible ?” No- 
body that we know of. But how 
long is it since Protestants had a Bi- 
ble Society? Prior to that, did they 
prohibit the use of the Holy Scrip- 
tures? “ Popes have fulminated their 
bulls against Bible Societies, denoun- 
cing them as an invention of the de- 
vil.” Not unlikely; but it is one 
thing to denounce Bible Societies, 
and another to prohibit the use or the 
reading of the Bible. Your witnesses, 
Rev. sir, do not testify to the point. 
Besides, all the facts, or pretended 
facts, you bring forward are too re- 
cent for your purpose. The accusa- 


tion that the Church prohibits the use 
of the Scriptures was made by Pro- 
testants long before any of them are 


even said to have occurred, and there- 
fore could not have originated in 
them. Lx-fost facto causes are not 
admitted in catholic philosophy. The 
charge brought against the Church 
betrays no little folly and ingratitude. 
If the Church had prohibited the use 
of the Scriptures, how could the Re- 
formers have got a copy of them? 
They certainly purloined them from 
her, and could have got them from 
no other source. 

The preacher concludes his first 
sermon by saying: “I am glad the 
time has come when it is understood 
on both sides that, if the Roman 
Church is to commend itself to the 
American people, it must begin by 
repudiating, as horrible and detesta- 
ble, the teaching and practice for 
three hundred years of the church.” 
What has for three hundred years 
been falsely alleged by her enemies 
to be her teaching and practice, 
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agreed ; but what has really been her 
teaching and practice, denied. “Let 
it but make good this new claim, and 
we thank God for the new refor- 
mation, and welcome it to the plat- 
form of Protestantism.” There is no 
new claim inthe case ; what the tract 
asserts has always been the doctrine 
and practice of the church; she has 
always encouraged the use and op- 
posed the abuse of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. That the preacher should de- 
sire a new reformation can be easily 
understood, for the old has well-nigh 
run out; that he will ever be able to 
welcome the church to the platform of 
Protestantism is, however, not likely ; 
for she is not fond of standing on 
platforms, and prefers to remain 
seated on the rock. The reverend 
gentleman may be shocked to hear it ; 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact, that the 
Bible and reason are not special Pro- 
testant possessions ; they were ours 
ages before Protestantism was born, 
and will be ours ages after Protest- 
antism is dead and forgotten. 

2. Inhis second sermon—in a note 
to which he corrects his assertion that 
it was the Catholic version of Mar- 
tini, and states that it was the Pro- 
testant version of Diodati, that was 
used by the godly family of the Ma- 
diai—the preacher confines his efforts 
to questions raised by the tract with 
regard to the worship of images and 
pictures, and of the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints. ‘The tract asks: 


“Ts it honest fo accuse Catholics of paying 
divine worship to images or pictures as the 
heathen do—when any Catholic indignantly 
repudiates any idea of the kind, and when 
the Council of Trent distinctly declares the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church in regard 
to them to be, ‘that there is no divinity or 
virtue in them which should appear to claim 
the tribute of one’s veneration ;’ but that 
all the honor which is paid to them shall be 
referred to the originals whom they are de- 
signed to represent?’ (Sess. 25.) 

“The answer to this question,” the 
preacher says, “is to be found by asking two 
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others: 1. What sort of honors do the 
heathen pay to images? 2. What sort of 
honors do Roman Catholics pay to them? 
When we have got answers to these two, we 
can compare them, and shall be able to say 
whether they are the same.” 


We respectfully submit that neith- 
er of these questions need be asked ; 
for so far as pertinent, both are an- 
swered in the tract itself. The ac- 
cusation against Catholics which the 
tract implies cannot be honestly 
made, is that we pay divine worship 
to images and pictures, as the heathen 
do; what the tract then denies is 
that Catholics pay divine worship to 
images and pictures ; and what it as- 
serts is, that the heathen do pay them 
divine worship ; but this assertion is 
simply illustrative, and should it be 
found inexact, it would not affect the 
formal denial that the worship Catho- 
lics pay them is divine. As to what 
sort of worship Catholics do render to 
images and pictures, the answer in the 
tractis explicit, that it is a “certain tri- 
bute of veneration paid them in honor 
of their original. The worship is not 
divine worship, and the honor paid is 
not paid to them for any virtue in 
them, but is referred solely to their 
originals.” The catechism puts this 
clearly enough. “Q. And is it al- 
lowable to honor relics, crucifixes, and 
holy pictures? A. Yes; with an in- 
ferior and relative honor, as they re- 
late to Christ and his saints, and are 
the memorials of them. Q. A/ay 
we then pray to relics and images ? 
A. No; by no means, for they have 
no life or sense to hear or help us.” 

The preacher labors to show that 
this inferior and relative honor is 
precisely what the heathen pay to the 
images of their gods; but this, if 
true, would not prove that we do, but 
that the heathen do not, pay divine 
honors to images. He cites various 
authorities, Christian and heathen, to 
prove that it is.not the brass and 
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gold and silver, when fashioned into 
a statue, that the heathen worship, 
but that through the statue or image 
they worship the invisible gods ; that 
is, they worship the image as the 
visible representation of the invisible 
divinity. This is, no doubt, in some 
respects, the actual fact ; nobody pre- 
tends that they worship precisely the 
material statue, but the numen or 
god, the prayers, invocations, incan- 
tations, and the other ceremonies of 
the consecration of the statue by the 
priests compelled to enter the statue 
and take up his abode in it. But to 
this image, which for them contains 
the god, the heathen offer sacrifices 
and other acts of worship which are 
due to God alone, which makes all 
the difference in the world, though we 
have no doubt that the type copied, 
perverted, corrupted, and travestied 
in heathen worship is the Catholic 
type ; as all heathenism is a corrup 
tion, perversion, or travesty of the 
true religion, or as Protestantism is 
a corruption, perversion, or travesty 
of the Catholic Church. 

The heathen images and pictures 
represent no absent reality, and a1 
not memorials of an absent truth, 
like our sacred images and pictures ; 
and the heathen, then, can honor 
only the material substance or the 
supposed indwelling numen or de- 
mon. The gods they are supposed to 
bring nigh, represent, or render visi 
ble, are either purely imaginary, or 
evil spirits ; hence the Scripture tells 
us that “all the gods of the heathen 
are devils.” And finally, to these 
idols, which are nothing but wood 
and stone, brass and silver, or gold, 
which represent, if anything, demons 
or devils, the heathen pay divine 
honors ; while we simply honor and 
respect images and pictures of our 
Lord and his saints for the sake of 
the originals, or the worth to which 
they are related. Here is a differ- 
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ence which we should suppose even 


our Protestant doctor capable of per-. 


ceiving and recognizing. 

The preacher forgets that what is 
denied by the tract is, that we pay 
divine honors to sacred images and 
pictures, and cites ample authority 
to prove that we do not pay divine 
honors to them or through them. We 
offer them no sacrifices, and we offer 
them no prayers or praises, even as 
symbols or as memorials of a worth 
they represent. ‘They are never the 
media through which we honor that 
worth; but we honor them for the 
sake of the worth to which they are 
related, as the pious son honors the 
picture of his mother, the patriot 
the picture of the father of his 
country, or the lover the portrait of 
his mistress. The respect we pay 
them springs from one of the deepest 
and purest principles of human na- 
ture, and can be condemned only by 
those who hold that there is nothing 
good in nature, and condemn as evil 
and only evil whatever is natural. 

The minister thinks that, even 
should enlightened and _ intelligent 
Catholics understand the question as 
explained by the catechism and de- 
fined by the Council of Trent, yet 
ignorant Catholics may not; and 
with them the honors paid to images 
and pictures actually degenerate into 
idolatry. He asks: 


“But how in this respect do the people 
of modern Italy differ from those of ancient 
and heathen Italy ? Do the practices of the 
people there correspond to the doctrines of 
the theologians, or have they, as of old time, 
‘bettered the instruction?” Do they pay no 
special veneration, as if there were some spe- 
cial virtue in the image itself, to those ima- 
gesthat are reputed to bleed or sweat, or to 
the pictures that wink? If it was only as 
a guide of the thoughts toward the person 
represented that the image or picture 
served, then one image would serve as 
well as another, except that those in which 
the skill and genius of the artist had most 
excelled to represent in touching and vivid 


portraiture the object of the worship, might 
be preferred above ruder and coarser works. 
But as I have passed from church to church 
in those lands in which the Roman system 
has had unlimited opportunity to work itself 
out into practice, and have ‘ beheld the de- 
votions’ of the people, I have seen certain 
statues frequented by a multitude of wor- 
shippers, and visited by pilgrims from afar, 
who had come to bow down before them, 
and hung with myriads of votive offerings 
—waxen effigies of arms and legs and other 
members that had been healed in conse- 
quence of prayers to that particular image. 
And one fact, which I did not then appre- 
ciate the bearing of, was constantly observed 
by myself and my companion—that these 
objects of special worship and veneration 
were ever works of superior art, but com- 
monly rude, and sometimes even grotesque, 
The inexpressibly beautiful and touching 
statue by Bernini, of the Virgin holding 
upon her knees the body of the dead Jesus, 
is in the crypt of St. Peter’s, and admiring 
critics go down to study it by torchlight. 
But the image which is adored is a grimy 
bronze idol above it in the nave of St. 
Peter’s, which is so venerated as the statue 
of that apostle that the toes of the ex- 
tended foat have been actually kissed away 
by the adorations of the faithful.” 


It is very evident that the preach- 
er, whatever opportunities he may 
have had, knows very little of the 
Catholic people in general, or of the 
Italian people in particular, and his 
guesses would deserve more respect 
if made in relation to his own people. 
Protestants have no distinctive wor- 
ship which can be offered to God 
alone, and are therefore very poor 
judges of what they may see going 
on before their eyes among a Catho- 
lic people. ‘The Church is responsi- 
ble only for the faith she teaches 
and the practices she enjoins, ap- 
proves, or permits. If the people 
depart from this faith and abuse 
these practices in their practical de- 
votion, the fault, since she takes 
away no one’s freedom, is theirs, not 
hers. ‘The worship that Catholics 
render to God, the honor they pay 
to the saints, and the respect they 
entertain for sacred images, differs 
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not, as all worship with Protestants 
must, simply as more or less, but in 
kind, and not even a Protestant 
community can be found so ignorant 
as not to be able to distinguish be- 
tween an image or a picture and the 
saint or person intended to be repre- 
sented by it. For the many years 
we lived as a Protestant we never 
met any one of our brethren who 
mistook his mother’s portrait for his 
mother herself, or the statue of a dis- 
tinguished statesman for the states- 
man himself. Who ever mistakes 
the equestrian statue of 
Washington in Union Square for 
George Washington on _ horseback, 
or confounds Andrew Jackson him- 
self with Mill’s ugly equestrian sta- 
tue of him in one of the squares of 
Washington? Who could mistake 
the bronze horse on which the image 
of the old General is placed, and 
which you fear every moment is go- 
ing to tilt over backward, for a real 
horse? Well, my dear doctor, how- 
ever ignorant these Italian people 
may be whom you see kneeling be- 
fore an image or a picture of the 
Madonna, they know more of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, more of God, 
and of man’s duties and relations to 
him, more of his proper worship, than 
the most enlightened non-Catholic 
community that exists or ever exist- 
ed on the earth. They may not 
know as much of error against faith 
and piety, of false theories and crude 
speculations as non-Catholics ; but 
they know more of Christianity, more 
of what Christianity really is, what 
it teaches, and what it exacts of the 
faithful, than the wisest and most 
learned of your sectarian ministers, 
not even excepting yourself. 

With regard to bleeding, sweating, 
or winking pictures, if you find peo- 
ple believing ia them, you will never 
find among Catholics any who be- 
lieve that they bleed, sweat, or wink 
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by any virtue that is in the picture 
itself; but that the phenomenon is 
a miracle, which God works by the 
saint pictured. You may doubt the 
miracle, but not reasonably, unless 
on the ground that the evidence in 
the case is insufficient. Whoever 
believes in God believes in the pos 
sibility of miracles, and there is noth 
ing more miraculous in a picture of 
the Madonna winking, sweating, or 
bleeding, than there was in Balaam’s 
ass speaking and rebuking his mas 
ter. It is simply a question of fact. 
If the proofs are conclusive, the fact 
is to be believed ; if insufficient, no 
one is bound to believe it. 

If you find the people flocking to 
a particular image or picture and 
bringing to it their votive offerings, 
it certainly is not, as the preacher 
takes notice, on account of its merit 
as awork of art; for the Italian peo 
ple, with all their love and exquisite 
taste for art, do not, like so many 
non-Catholics, confound artistic cul 
ture with religious culture ; nor is it 
because they hold that there is any 
hidden virtue in that particular im- 
age or picture itself, but because the 
saint whose it is, has or is belie 
to have specially favored those 
have invoked him before it. 
may or may not be mistaken as to 
the fact, but the principle, on which 
the special devotion to our Lady ot 
a saint before a particular shrine is 
a correct one; and there is in the 
practice no special honor to the im- 
age or picture for its own sake, and 
consequently nothing necessarily su- 
perstitious or idolatrous. 

Even if, as there is no reason to 
believe, the statue of St. Peter in St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and which the 
preacher calls a “ grimy bronze idol,” 
was originally, as he tells us some say 
it was, a statue of Jupiter, the honor 
paid to it by the faithful would not 
be paid to Jupiter, while intended to 
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be paid to St. Peter. But the toes 
of the image have been worn away 
by the kisses of the worshippers ; 
and do not these kisses prove that 
Catholics adore the image? The 
heathen adore their gods by kissing 
the feet of their statues ; and when 
Catholics kiss the feet of the images 
of their saints, how can it be said 
that they do not worship or adore 
images as the heathen do? The 
heathen use incense in the worship 
of idols ; Moses prescribes incense, 
and the Jews use it in their worship 
of the true God; therefore the Jews 
are idolaters! The preacher for- 
gets that what the tract declares 
to be dishonest is the accusation that 
Catholics pay divine worship, that is, 
the worship due to God alone, to im- 
ages and pictures, as the heathen do. 
To kiss the feet of the statue of St. 
Peter, from love and devotion to 
the saint himself, the prince of the 
apostles, on whom our Lord found- 
ed his church, is not to pay divine 
worship to the image, nor even to 
Peter himself. Were we so happy 
as to find ourselves at St. Pe- 
ter’s in Rome, we are quite sure 
that we should kneel before the sta- 
tue of St. Peter, and kiss its feet, run- 
ning the risk of its having been once 
a statue of Jupiter, and we should do 
itas a proper method of expressing 
our love and veneration for the great 
apostle, and as simply and innocent- 
ly as the mother kisses the carefully 
preserved portrait of her beloved son 
slain in battle for his faith or his 
country. As to using the forms used 
by the heathen to express affection 
or devotion, if proper in themselves, 
we have as little scruple as we have 
in using the language which our an- 
cestors used in the worship of Woden 
or Thor, in our prayers and praises to 
the One Ever-living and True God. 
3. The sermon next takes up 
the false accusation that Catholics 


pay divine worship to the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints. The tract 
asks : 

“Is If HONEST fo accuse Catholics of 
putting the Blessed Virgin or the Saints 
in the place of God or the Lord Fesus Christ 
—when the Council of Trent declares that 
it is simply useful to ask their intercession 
in order to obtain favor from God, through 
his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who alone 
is our Saviour and Redeemer— 

“ When ‘asking their prayers and influ. 
ence with God,’ is exactly of the same 
nature as when Christians ask the pious 
prayers of one another ?” 


The preacher says, “ At the outset 
let me remark, that the question 
what Roman Catholics do is not con- 
clusively answered by quoting what 
the Council of Trent declares.” 
This supposes that the same rule 
must be applied to Catholics, who 
have an authoritative church, that 
is applicable to non-Catholics, who 
have none, or to people among whom 
every one believes according to his 
own private judgment, and does what 
is right in his own eyes. But this is 
not permissible. Our faith is taught 
and defined by authority, and to 
know what we as Catholics believe 
or do, you must be certain what the 
church authoritatively teaches or pre- 
scribes. We cannot go contrary to 
that and be Catholics. No doubt 
Catholics may depart from the faith 
of the church, and disobey her pre- 
cepts ; but when they obstinately per- 
sist in doing so, they cease to be Ca- 
tholics in faith and practice, and their 
belief or their practice is of no ac- 
count in judging what is or is not 
Catholic doctrine or practice. They 
who believe or do anything con- 
trary to what is declared by the 
Council of Trent, are fro ¢anto non- 
Catholics. To know what is Catho- 
lic faith and Catholic practice, you 
have only to consult the standards 
of the Catholic Church—not every 
individual Catholic, as you must 
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every individual Protestant when you 
wish to ascertain what is Protestant 
opinion and practice. Our stand- 
ards speak for themselves; and in 
determining what Catholicity enjoins 
or allows, you must consult them, and 
them only. 

Mr. Bacon and his brethren have 
as free access to our standards as we 
ourselves have, and they must re- 
main under the charge of dishonestly 
misrepresenting us, or prove by our 
standards that the church offers or au- 
thorizes or does not forbid her children 
from offering divine worship to the 
Blessed Virgin. Theirsurmises, their 
conjectures, their inferences from 
what they see among Catholics, but 
do not understand, must be thrown 
out asinadmissible testimony. There 
are the standards: if they sustain 
you, well and good ; if not, you are 
convicted, and judgment must go 
against you. This is the case pre- 
sented by the tract, and which Mr. 
Bacon and his friends are to meet 
fairly and squarely. 

Now, the tract shows from the 
standards, from the Council of Trent, 
which is plenary authority in the 
case, that the accusation against Ca- 
tholics of “putting the Blessed Vir- 
gin or the saints in the place of God 
or the Lord Jesus Christ,” is an ac- 
cusation so manifestly untrue that no 
one can honestly make it. Here 
also is the catechism, which the 
church teaches all her children. “ Q. 
Does this commandment (the first] for- 
bid all honor and veneration of saints 
and angels? No; we are to honor 
them as God’s special friends and 
‘servants, but not with the honor 
which belongs to God.” ‘The Coun- 
cil of Trent declares that “ it is good 
and useful to ask the saints who 
reign together with Christ in heaven, 
to pray for us,” “or to ask favors for 
us from our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
alone is our Redeemer and Saviour.” 
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We ask the saints in heaven, as we 
ask our friends on earth, to pray for 
us. Here is the whole princ iple of 
the The Council of Trent, 
Sess. 22, c. 3, defines that, “ though 
the church is accustomed to celebrate 
masses in honor of the saints, yet 
she teaches they are never to ‘be 
offered to them, but to God alone.” 
Non tamen illis sacrificium offerri docet, 
sed Deo soli, qui illos 
Now, with Catholics the distinctively 
divine worship, the supreme worship 
due to God alone, and which it 
would be idolatry to offer to any 
other, is sacrifice, the highest pos- 
sible sacrifice, 


case. 


coronarvit. 


the sacrifice of the 
Mass, which our priests offer every 
day on the altar ; the one unbloody 
sacrifice which was offered in a bloody 
manner on Calvary. This is offered 
to God alone ; all else that is offered 
to God in worship, prayer, praise, 
love, veneration, may, in kind at 
least, be offered to men. We honor 
the chief magistrate, whether called 
king or emperor, president or gov- 
ernor ; we honor the prelates whom 
the Holy Ghost has placed over us 
in the church; we pray to or petition 
rulers and men in authority; we chant 
the praises of the great and the 
heroic; we love our country, our 
family, and friends ; we venerate the 
wise and the good, who, in services 
to the cause of truth, morals, and 
religion, prove themselves godlike. 
That Protestants, who have no sac- 
rifice, no priest, no altar, no victim, 
should mistake the nature of our cu/- 
tus Sanctorum, is not surprising, for 
they have nothing in kind to offer God 
that we do not offer to the saints, 
especially to the queen of saints, the 
Blessed Mother of God. But this is 
their fault, not ours ; for it is easy for 
them to know—for our standards tell 
them so—that we as Catholics place 
the supreme act of worship in the 
sacrifice of the Mass—holding that 
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only God is an adequate offering 
to God, and that the sacrifice of 
the Mass is never offered to the 
saints or to any but God alone. 
There is a marked difference be- 
tween our cudtus sanctorum and that 
with which men like Mr. Bacon, of 
Brooklyn, seek to identify it. The 
heathen offered sacrifices, the high- 
est form of worship they had, to their 
idols, their demigods and heroes ; 
we ofier the highest worship which 
we have—and we haveit only through 
God’s goodness—to the one, living, 
true God only. This proves that the 
accusation against Catholics of put- 
ting the Blessed Virgin and the saints, 
as objects of worship, in the place of 
God, is a false accusation, so well 
known or so easily known to be 
false, that no one of ordinary intelli- 
gence can honestly make it. 

But the preacher supposes that 
Catholics, in other respects, put them 
in the place of God. This is impos- 
sible. Catholics hold that the saints, 
with the Blessed Virgin at their head, 
are men and women—creatures whom 
God has made, has redeemed with 
his own blood, and has elevated, 
sanctified, and glorified by his grace, 
and therefore they cannot identify 
them with him or substitute them 
for him. We hold that Mary is the 
Mother of Christ, and that he is her 
Lord as well as ours, and that it is 
through his merits alone, applied 
beforehand, that she was conceived 
without original stain; and can any- 
body, so believing, mistake her for 
her Son, in any respect put her in 
his place, or assign to her his media- 
torial work? The very fears express- 
ed by our Protestant friends that we 
do or are liable to do so, prove that 
even they are able to discriminate 
between her and her Son ; why not 
then we? 

The reverend gentleman continues : 


“We are invited to several inquiries, 
First: Is it true that the prayers that are 
offered by Roman Catholics to departed 
saints, and especially to that holy woman 
whom we with them in all generations unite 
to call the blessed, are only of such a na- 
ture as we might offer to a fellow-Christian 
here upon the earth in soliciting his prayers 
in our behalf? Secondly: Are these suppli- 
cations only for favor and influence, or are 
they for the direct gift of blessing and sal- 
vation? Do they put Mary into the place of 
Christ, the one Mediator between God and 
man; making of the All-Merciful Saviour 
who inviteth all to come unto him, an inac- 
cessible object of dread and terror, whom 
we dare not approach except through the 
mediation of Mary? Do they ascribe to her 
the glory due to Christ, the onlyname given 
under heaven among men whereby we may 
be saved? Do they profess faith in her 
alone for salvation? Do they put the saints 
in the place of the Holy Ghost, by suppli- 
cating from them directly the divine gift of 
holiness and the renewal of the sinful 
heart ?” 


We have answered these questions 
by anticipation. It is probable that 
Catholics believe somewhat more dis- 
tinctly and more firmly in “the one 
mediator of God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus,” than do the sects, and 
are less likely to forget it, seeing 
that all their practical devotions, pub- 
lic and private, the great honors 
given to Mary and the saints are 
founded on it and tend directly to 
keep us from forgetting it. Catho- 
lics do not pray to Mary because 
they regard the All-merciful Saviour 
as inaccessible, or as an object of 
dread and terror; nor because she 
comes in between them and him, re- 
presents him, or enables them to ap- 
proach him through her, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that we not unfre- 
quently directly beseech him to grant 
that she and other saints may pray 
for us. We honor her as the mother, 
of God in_ his human_nature... We? ° 
pray to her to pray to him for us, not 
only because she is our mother as 
well as his, but because she is dear 
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to her Son our Lord, and he delights 
to honor her by granting her requests. 
For a like reason we invoke the saints, 
that is, ask them to pray forus. We 
must then be more ignorant and stu- 
pid than even our sectarian ministers 
believe us, if, in praying to them be- 
cause as his friends they are dear to 
him, we substitute them for him from 
whom what we seek can alone come. 
If we believe they themselves give 
it, why do we ask them to pray him 
to grant it? Cannot our acute and 
ingenious doctor see that the invoca- 
tion of saints renders the error he 
supposes Catholics fall into utterly 
impossible in the case of the most 
ignorant Catholic, and that it tends 
to fix the mind and the heart directly 
on the fact that every good and every 
perfect gift is from above and com- 
eth down from the Father of lights ? 
Can he not see that the interces- 
sion we invoke is a clear confession 
of the truth he thinks it obscures or 
obliterates? If we think the good 
comes from them, why do we ask 
them to intercede with Christ to be- 
stow it? Why not ask it of them? 

But is it true, as the tract affirms, 
that we ask nothing of Mary and the 
saints in heaven that it would be im- 
proper to ask of our fellow-Christian ? 
This is not precisely what the tract 
asserts. It asserts that asking their 
prayers and influence is exactly of 
the same nature, that is, the same in 
principle, with what Christians do 
when they ask the pious prayers of 
one another. To this the preacher 
replies : 

“T hold here a volume of 800 pages, 
almost every one of which contains an an- 
swer to these questions, so far as I honestly 
read it, in the affirmative. It is Zhe Glo- 
ries of Mary, by St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
approved by John, Archbishop of New- 
York. I scarcely know where to begin 
quoting, or to cease. 

“*O Mary, sweet refuge of miserable sin- 
ners, assist me with thy mercy. Keep far 
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from me my infernal enemies, and come thy. 
self to take my soul and present it to my eter- 
nal Judge.’ ‘All the mercies ever bestow ed 
upon men have come through Mary.’ ‘Ma- 
ry is called the gate of heaven, because no 
one can enter heaven if he dos t pass 
through Mary, who is the door of it.’ ‘As 
we have access to the eternal Father only 
through Jesus Christ, so we have access to 
Jesus Christ only through Mary.’ 

““* Mary is the peacemaker between sin 
ners and God.’ ‘ My Mother Mary, to 
thy hands I commit the cause of my eternal 
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salvation. To thee I consign my soul: it 
was lost, but thou must save it.’ ‘ Thou art 
the advocate, the mediatrix of reconcilia- 
tion, the only hope, and the most secure re- 


fuge of sinners.’ ‘I place in thee all my 


hopes of salvation.’ ‘She is the advocate 
of the world and the true mediatrix between 
God and man.’ ‘ Blessed is he who cl 
with love and confidence to those two an 
chors of salvation, Jesus and Mary.’ ‘ De- 
liver me from the burden of my sins ; dis 
the darkness of my mind ; banish « 
fections from my heart.’ ‘O Lady 
us from sinners to saints.’ ” 





Tastes differ, and not every Ca- 
tholic would employ every expres- 
sion used by St. Alphonsus in his 
Glories of Mary ; but none of these 
expressions convey to the Catholi 
mind what they do to the |] 
mind ; for Catholics have a key to 
their meaning in their faith in the in 
carnation. The strongest of them 
is justified by the relation of Mary to 
that great mystery in which centres 
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and from which radiates the whole of 
Christianity. From her was taken that 
flesh, that human nature, in which 
God redeems and saves us ; 
ing taken from her, she has a relation 
to God, our Saviour, and consequent- 
ly to our redemption and salvation, 
which no other no other 
creature, has or can have. ‘This re- 
lation explains the passages in the 
Litany of our Lady of Loretto, and 
those passages of St. Alphonsus and 
other Catholic writers which assert 
that all mercies and graces come from 
God through her. They all come 
from God in his human nature ; and 


and be 


woman, 
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as that nature was taken from her, 
they must in some sense come 
through her. They come through 
her, because they come from God as 
born of her. They also come through 
her, because God, her divine Son, 
who gives them, loves her as his mo- 
ther, and delights to honor with the 
highest honor a creature can receive ; 
he therefore confers the favors mor- 
tals pray for only through her interces- 
sion. But as all the special honor 
done to her is done only in conse- 
quence of her relation as his mother, 
the higher we carry that honor the 
more clear, distinct, and energetic 
our conviction of the fact of the in- 
carnation, and the more impossible 
it must be for us to put her in 
the place of the Incarnate Word, or 
to substitute her for her Son, who is 
the one mediator of God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus. Todo so 
would be not only to rob him of his 
glory, but to deny her title to that 
very honor given to her as the mo- 
ther of God. Catholics are not ca- 
pable of anything so illogical and 
absurd. 

The key to the other expressions 
objected in St. Alphonsus is in this 
same relation to the incarnation and 
the confidence of the Saint in the 
power and efficacy of Mary’s pray- 
ers or intercession for us with her 
divine Son. He confides to Mary, 
leaves in her hands the cause of his 
eternal salvation, as the client con- 
fides his cause to his advocate or 
counsel. “ My soul,” he says, “ was 
lost, but thou must save it”—by thy 
intercession with thy Son, who will 
deny thee nothing thou dost ask, be- 
cause thou canst never ask but what 
he inspires thee to ask, and what is 
agreeable to his will, and he delights 
to honor thee before heaven and 
earth by granting thy requests. In 
the same way understand the expres- 
Sions, “the advocate,” “ the media- 
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trix of reconciliation,” and all the 
rest. The term mediatrix is not the 
best possible, because it is liable to 
mislead not a Catholic, but a non- 
Catholic, who believes little in the 
incarnation, and refuses to interpret 
the language of Catholics by the of- 
ficial teaching of their church. ‘The 
Catholic always knows in what sense 
it is said, and for him the explana- 
tions are never necessary ; still less 
are. they necessary for Him who sees 
and knows the thoughts and intents 
of the heart before they are even 
formed. It is the duty of non-Ca- 
tholics to consult the standards of 
the church and to explain what 
seems to them difficult or inexact in 
the warm and energetic expressions 
of Catholic love and devotion by 
them ; and it is not honest to found 
a charge against Catholics on such 
expressions without having done so. 
The preacher continues : 

“«« Ts iT HONEST to accuse Catholics of put- 
ting the Blessed Virgin or the saints in the 
place of God or of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
You have the answer. You know the place 
which God claims for himself the ‘honor 
which He will not give to another.’ . You 
have heard from the very words of the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves the place to 
which they exalt the spirits of departed 
men and women.” 

Yes, you have the answer such as 
your minister gives ; and we have 
shown that his answer misinterprets 
facts which he does not understand ; 
that it refuses to interpret them by the 
key furnished in the official teach- 
ing of the church ; that it contradicts 
itself, and proves, if anything, the fal- 
sity of the very charge it undertakes 
to establish, and therefore clears nei- 
ther him nor you, if you accept it, 
from the charge of dishonestly bring- 
ing false accusations against the 
church of God. 


“Is ir HONEST #0 assert that the Catholic 
Church grants any indulgence or permission 
to commit sin—when an ‘ indulgence,’ accord- 
ing to her universally received doctrine, was 
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never dreamed of by Catholics to imply, in 
any case whatever, any permission to com- 
mit the least sin; and when an indulgence 
has no application whatever to sin until 
after sin has been repented of and _ par- 
doned ?” 

The preacher has the air of con- 
ceding that this charge is unfounded, 
and says, “If it is made, it does not 
appear to besustained ; yet he main- 
tains that indulgences really remit the 
punishment due to sins committed 
after the indulgence has been bought 
and paid for ; for they are alleged to 
preserve the recipient in grace till 
death, in spite of subsequent sins.” 
And he cites the case of Tetzel, in the 
sixteenth century, in proof. He ad- 
duces what purports to be a form of 
absolution published by Tetzel, and 
offered for sale in the market-places 
of Germany. The form of absolution 
alleged is manifestly a forgery, and a 
very stupid forgery ; and besides, ab- 
solution and indulgences are very 
different things, and the indulgence 
affects only a certain temporary pun- 
ishment that remains to be expiated 
after the absolution is given or the 
eternal guilt is pardoned, and is rather 
a commutation than a remission of 
even that temporary punishment, 
which, if not commuted or borne here, 
must be expiated hereafter in purga- 
tory. There is no form of indulgence ; 
there are conditions of gaining an in- 
dulgence ; but there is no certificate 
given to the effect that we have obtain- 
ed it. If we have sincerely complied 
with the conditions prescribed by the 
pope, we gain it ; but whether we 
have gained it neither we nor the 
church can know in this life without 
a special revelation. Every Catholic 
knows that to offer money for it would 
argue a disposition on his part that 
would render it impossible, while he 
retzined that disposition, to gain an 
indulgence. No one can gain an in- 
dulence while in a state of sin, and 
hence indulgences are not at any price 
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profitable things to purchase. 


That 
Tetzel exaggerated the virtue of in- 
dulgences was asserted by Luther 
and his friends ; but that he offered 
them for sale in the market-places, 
was never, we believe, even pretended 
until after his death—was and never 


has been proved. Luther and his 
friends complained that he was caus- 
ing a scandal, and procured his arrest 
and imprisonment in a convent of 
his order, where he died two years 
after, without the matter, owing to 
the troubles of the times, even under- 
going a judicial investigation. As 
for Luther’s own testimony, in a case 
touching his hatred against Rome, it 
is of no account. 

“The only sense,” continues the preacher, 
“in which the Roman Church has ever sold 
licenses for crime, has been in this, of an- 
nouncing (not in America, in this century 
a tariff of cash-prices at which (z7¢h con 
trition) all evil consequences of certain sins, 
whether in this world or the world to co 
would be cancelled. The price-curr 
Germany in the sixteenth century, rang 
as follows: for polygamy, six dueats ; for 
sacrilege and perjury, nine ducats ; for mur- 
der, eight ducats. In Switzerland, at the 
same period, the price was for infanticide, 
four francs ; for parricide or fratricide, one 
ducat.” 

This seems to us quite enough. The 
Catholic will perceive that our learn- 
ed friend is not very well posted on 
Catholic matters. Heevidently con- 
founds sacramental absolution with 
indulgences, and indulgences with 
the dispensations which the church 
grants in particular cases, not from 
the law of God, nor the law of nature, 
but from her own ecclesiastical law ; 
and supposes that the fees paid to 
the chancery for the necessary legal 
documents in the various causes tha 
come before it, are the fees paid by 
the faithful for indulgences and the 
pardon of their sins.* A man who 

* For a full proof of the forgery of the above pass 
age in the book called Y'ax-Book of the Roman Char 
cery, see Bishop England’s Letters to Dr. Fuller, 
Works of Bishop England, vol. iii. p. 13. 
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speaks of matters of which he knows 
nothing is liable to say some very 
absurd things. Nevertheless, the 
preacher says expressly, and we 
doubt not means to concede the 
point made by the tract, that indul- 
gences are not licenses to commit 
sin, but-he has labored to make his 
concession as little offensive to his 
Protestant byethren as_ possible. 
Still he concedes it. “I think, 
therefore,” he says, “ that the author 
of this tract is right in claiming that 
itis not just to assert that the Catho- 
lic Church grants any indulgence or 
permission to commit sin.” No, she 
does no such thing, she only “inti- 
mates beforehand her willingness, if 
such and such crimes are committed, 
to make it all right with the male- 
factor both in this world and the 
world to come, for penitence—and 
casH.” He who should offer cash to 
pay for absolution would receive for an- 
swer, “Thy money perish with thee !” 
“Is IT HONEST ¢o repeat over and over 
again that Catholics pay the priests to pardon 
their sins—such a thing is unheard of any- 
where in the Catholic Church — when any 
transaction of the kind is stigmatized as a 
grievous sin, and ranked along with mur- 
der, adultery, blasphemy, etc., in every cate- 
chism and work on Catholic theology ?” 


The preacher thinks it is very ho- 
nest, because, if the church prohibits 
and punishes it as simony, it is very 
evident that it sometimes happens. 
If the offence had never been com- 
mitted, the church would never have 
had occasion to legislate on the mat- 


ter. It was argued that for a long 
time the crime of parricide was un- 
known at Rome, because there was 
no law prohibiting and punishing it. 
This is his answer, and a proof, we 
suppose, of his candor of which he 
boasts, of his readiness to die rather 
than knowingly repeat a false charge 
against the church! The real accu- 
sation against the church, which the 
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tract denies can be honestly made, 
is that Catholics are required to pay, 
or that the priest can lawfully exact 
pay, for the pardon or absolution he 
pronounces in the sacrament of pen- 
ance. It does not necessarily deny 
that the thing may sometimes be done, 
but, if so, it is unlawfully, is a sin, 
and ranked along with murder, adul- 
tery, etc. The sin of simony, in one 
form or another, has in the history 
of the church often been commit- 
ted, and those who committed it 
are, in general, favorites with Protes- 
tant historians, who seldom fail to 
brand as haughty tyrants and spiri- 
tual despots the noble and virtuous 
popes who struggled energetically 
against it, and did their best to cor- 
rect or guard against the evil. But 
honest men will not hold the church 
responsible for the misdeeds of un- 
principled men, which she _prohi- 
bits and exerts all the power of her 
discipline to prevent and punish. 
The case is too plain to need argu- 
ment. Penance, the church teaches, 
is a sacrament, of which absolution 
is a part, and to sell any sacrament 
or part thereof is simony, a grievous 
sin ; and though there is no sin that 
may not have been committed, yet 
the fact of a priest, however deprav- 
ed, demanding pay for sacramental 
pardon or absolution is not known to 
have ever occurred. The church pro- 
hibits it, indeed, but only in prohi- 
biting simony, and we are not aware 
that she has ever passed any special 
law against this particular species of 
simony ; and therefore the argument 
of the preacher falls to the ground, 
and for aught he shows, it is true to 
the letter that the thing is unheard of. 


“Ts IT HONEST fo persist in saying that 
Catholics believe that their sins are forgiven 
merely by the confession of them to the priest, 
without atrue sorrow for them, or a true pur- 
pose ta quit them—when every child finds the 
contrary distinctly and clearly stated in the 
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catechism, which he is obliged to learn be- 
fore he can be admitted to the sacraments ? 
Any honest man can verify this statement 
by examining any Catholic catechism.” 

“ Nothing,” says the preacher, 
“could be more conclusive than this 
logic, if we could constantly presume 
that the belief and practice of the 
people always coincide exactly with 
the teaching of the catechism.” If 
the coincidence were perfect, there 
would be no sins to confess, no need 
of the sacrament of penance, and no 
question as to the condition of ghost- 
ly absolution or pardon could ever 
be raised. Butas the preacher finds 
nothing to object to under this head 


in the teaching or official practice of 


the church, we must presume that he 
finds the logic of the tract, whatever 
may be the deceptions, if any, prac- 
tised upon the priest, is quite conclu- 
sive, and he certainly concedes quite 
enough to show that the accusation 
against the church which the tract 
repels, cannot be honestly repeated. 
We would remind the preacher that 
no one is forced against his will to go 


to confession, and the very fact of 
one’s going is presumptive proof of 


for his sins, anda 
resolution, weaker or stronger, God 
helping him, to forsake them. Why 
should he’seek to deceive the priest, 
when he knows that if he seeks to do 
so, he would not only receive no be- 
nefit from the absolution, but would 
commit the grievous sin of sacrilege 
by profaning the sacrament ? 


sincere sorrow 


“Is 1T HONEST fo say that Catholics believe 
that man, by his own power, can forgive sin— 
when the priest is regarded by the Catholic 
Church only as the agent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, acting by the power delegated to 
him, according to these words, ‘ Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained?’ St. John xx. 23.” 


The preacher has offered no reply, 
or, if he has, we have overlooked it, 
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to this grave accusation ; perhaps he 
has none tomake. The journals, 
however, attempt a reply, the purport 
of which is, that, though the tract 
states truly the official teaching of 
the church, yet Catholics practical- 
ly believe, as every one knows who 
has had intercourse with them, that 
it is the priest, not God, who they be- 
lieve pardons sin. This, too, is in 
substance the reply of Mr. Bacon 
throughout. The tract states 
doctrine of the church correctly on 
all the points made, but then that, it is 
pretended, is not the doctrine of ‘th 
Catholic people, the practic al doc- 
trine of Catholics, and gives no clue 
to the practical workings of the Ro- 
man system—a clear confession that 
they really have nothing to object 
to Catholic and practice, 
though they have much to object to 
in what is no doctrine or teaching or 
practice of the church. 

of this, we suppose, is, that they have 


] 


the 


Cc 


doctrine 


The reason 


no conception of the church. Now, 
we think it is very likely that there are 
many Catholics who cannot define 
very scholastically the distinction be- 
tween efficient cause and instrumen- 
tal or medial cause ; but put the 
question to the most ignorant Catho- 
lic you can find. “ Do you believe the 
priest as a man in confession pardons 
your sins ?” as soon as he gets hold of 
what you are driving at, he will an- 
“No; he pardons or absolves 
them as a priest.” This answer means 
that the priest does not absolve by a 
virtue in him as a man, but by virtue 
of his priestly office, to which he is 
appointed by the Holy Ghost ; that is, 
as the minister, or as the tract says, 
the agent of our Lord Jesus Christ. All 
Catholics unhappily do not conform 
their life to their faith ; but you will 
find that the faith of the people is 
that of the church, that which the 
church officially teaches ; and there is 
no room for the distinction which 
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non-Catholic ministers and journals, 
try, as their best resort in self-vindica- 
tion, to make between Catholicity in 
the formularies of the church and the 
Catholicity that works practically in 
the faith and lives of the Catholic 
people , whether learned or unlearned. 
Allthis talk about the practical work- 
ings of the system is moonshine, at 
least outside of the record, to which 
no Catholic is bound to reply. We 
are required to believe and defend 
only what the church teaches and re- 
quires of her children: 

8. The tract concludes with the 
question, 


“Ts It HONEST 0 make these and many other 

ir charges tinst Catholics — when 

they “st and eins such false doctrines 
more than those do who make them, and 
make them too, without ever having read a 


c book, or taken any honest means 
1ining the doctrines which the Ca- 
irch really teaches? AMERICANS 

“AIR PLAY.” 

In spite of all that sectarian 
preachers and journals can say, the 
unprejudiced and fair-minded Ameri- 
can will answer, to each question the 

its, No! it is not honest, but 

sly dishonest ; for every one is 

bound to judge Catholics by the 

standards of the church, open to all 

the world. And these manifestly dis- 
prove the accusations. 

We have attempted no defence in 
this article of our holy religion itself. 
We have only attempted to show our 
Protestant accusers that their efforts 
to prove themselves honest, in their 
false charges against the church and 
her faithful children, are unsuccessful. 


They have not successfully impeached 
the tract in a single instance, nor vin- 
dicated themselves from a single one 
of its charges; nor can they do it. 
Many things may be said against 
the immaculate spouse of Christ ; 
the daughters of the uncircumcised 
may call her black, may rail against 
her, and call her all manner of hard 
names ; but she stands ever in her 
loveliness, all pure, and dear to her 
Lord, who loves her, and gave his 
life for her, and dear to the heart of 
every one of her loving children, and 
all the dearer from the foul asper- 
sions cast upon her by the ignorant, 
the foolish, and the malicious. 

We have not taken much notice of 
the professions of candor and inde- 
pendence of the preacher; for we 
have never much esteemed profes- 
sions which are contradicted by 
deeds ; nor are we easily won by fine 
things said of individual Catholics 
by one who in the same breath ca- 
lumniates the — Catholic Church. 
Few sermons have we read that show 
amore decided hostility to our religion 
than these of the Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon, of Brooklyn, which are unre- 
deemed from their low sectarian cha- 
racter by any depth of learning, ex- 
tent of historical research, force of 
logic, richness of imagination, flow 
of eloquence, or sparkle of wit. We 
have at bag very commonplace 
and dull ; we have found it a dull 
affair to al per reply to them; and 
we fear that our readers will find our 
reply itself very dull, for dulness is 
contagious, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Sue is bewitched, my lord,” said 
her attendants to Magas, as he stood 
the next day by the bedside of 
Chione, and she knew him not. “ She 
is bewitched. Chloe and two or 
three others heard the spell muttered 
just before she fell.” 

Magas looked incredulously, yet 
half-believing what they said. “ Why, 
who can have bewitched her ?” 

“The Christians, my lord; there 
were many present, and they came on 
purpose. They failed the first time, 
but they did it the next.” 

Magas gazed at Chione, as she lay, 
for the most part insensible, yet at 
intervals uttering incoherent words 
which alarmed them all. 
softly, “ Chione ?” 

She started up and gazed fiercely 
at him. “ Begone!” she said, “ you 
have lost me my soul for ever ; be- 
gone!” And she struck him a violent 
blow. 

“ Tt is ever thus, my lord,” said an 
attendant consolingly, “ when people 
are thus attacked by the furies ; they 
hate those most that they loved the 
best.” ; 

“What makes you think the Chris- 
tians have bewitched her ?” 

“They are practising magic all 
over, and playing all kinds of tricks 
throughout the country.” 

“ But why should they attack your 
mistress ?” 

“ Why, my lord—’ 
man hesitated. 

“Well, what ?” 

“ Well, my lord, they do say she 
was once one of them ; and when any 
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And the wo- 
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EARLY TIMES. 
one leaves them, they never forgive 
them—they torment them for ever.” 
“ Pshaw! what nonsense is this 2” 
“TIT did not make the story, my 
lord ; more than one says so.” 
“ Let those in this house beware of 





ever saying it again then, unless they 
are fond of being scourged.” And 
Magas turned away. He was but half 
satisfied, however. He remembered 
the meeting with the bishop, as he had 
afterward discovered him to be. He 
knew, too, that Lady Damaris was ac- 
counted a Christian, and that Chione 
always shrank from naming her. The 
Christians had a great name for ma 
gic: but Dionysius and the Lady Da 
maris were of the highest families. 
Magas paced for many hours the sa 
cred grove to which he had wandered, 
then suddenly betook him to the bish 
op’s residence. 

He was admitted, courteously re- 
ceived ; but it was some time before 
he returned the bishop’s greeting. 
Dionysius waited his pleasure with 
the courtesy for which he was remark- 
able. 

At length Magas said : “ I cannot 
think you have done it.” 

“Done what, my son ?” 

“ Bewitched Chione; made _ her 
mad.” 

“Ts Chione ill ?” 

“ She is very ill, she is raving and 
insensible by turns.” 

“ Your words seemed just now to 
imply I was concerned in her illness.” 

“Her attendants think—think— 
tell me, noble Dionysius, is it true 
that Chione was ever a Christian ?” 
“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because it is important that the 
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Christians should know that, if they 

have bewitched her in revenge for 

her leaving them, they must undo the 

spell at once, or brave my ven- 
” 

geance. 

“This much, at least, I may tell 
you—the Christians have not be- 
witched her.” 

“Yet she fainted at some words 
uttered close to her, and that was 
he second interruption of the even- 
ing.” 

“ My son, you must not make me 
responsible for the interruptions ; I 
was not present at your meeting.” 

“No, but some Christians were; 
that has been ascertained.” 

“Even so; each one must answer 
for himself.” 

“You did not send them there ?” 

“T did not!” 

“Now, will you tell me, was 
chione ever a Christian ?” 

“T would rather that she answer 
for herself.” 

“She is not in a state to answer 
for herself, and your answer may pre- 
vent some suffering ; if she was never 
a Christian, those slaves shall be 
scourged who affirm she was.” 

Magas had hit on the right 
method, as he intended ; the bishop 
answered at once: “Spare the poor 
slaves, my son. I baptized Chione 
myself.” 

“ Baptized ?” 

“Ves, admitted her within the 
pale of the church by washing away 
all 
t 


sin; by that she became a Chris- 
1an, 

“How long ago ?” 

“About fifteen months before she 
was missing from Corinth.” 

“When did she leave your socie- 
Ws 

“TI suppose when she left Corinth ; 
Thave not spoken with her since.” 

“Is her present illness connected 
with her Christianity ?” 

“How can I possibly tell, my son? 
VOL, VII.—17 


I have not seen her; mental agita- 
tion may have caused it, and her 
leaving her religion may have caused 
that ; how can I tell ?” 

“ But has magic been used upon 
her ?” 

“ Not by Christians, decidedly ; and 
I should think, notat all. Her brain is 
probably over-worked, and she has 
been suffering from over-excitement : 
these will frequently cause derange- 
ment.” 

“And you think religion has no- 
thing to do with it ?” 

“T did not say that, my son ; to 
profess one thing and believe another 
must occasion uneasiness, until the 
conscience is dead. I should say, 
from your account, that Chione is 
suffering from mental disturbance, 
brought on by her unfaithfulness to 
her own convictions. Once a Chris- 
tian, she must still feel its influence ;;: 
and unwilling to yield to its teachings, 
she writhes under its power.” 

“That is it, that is what her nurses 
say ; she is under the power of the 
Christians—bewitched by them. Now, 
that spell must be undone.” 

“ Tf it is in her own mind, caused by 
her own act, 70 one can undo it, as 
long as her will remains perverse.” 

“What does this mean?” said 
Magas. : 

“Tt means this, my friend: Chris- 
tianity links the soul to the living 
God from which it sprang. To be- 
come a Christian is not a myth, not 
a mere intellectual conviction, not an 
adoption of philosophical tenets: it 
is an act, a solemn act of surrender ; 
it is an acknowledgment that the 
world has been disturbed by influences 
foreign to the true God; it is a 
renunciation of those influences, a 
solemn reunion of the soul with the 
Eternal Soul, the Creator, the Up- 
holder, the Redeemer ; it is positive. 
A soul so linked by her own free 
consent, placed under influences un- 
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known to those outside, must, so long 
as conscience speaks at all, suffer 
from the conflict she is undergoing, 
in breaking loose from a personal 
intercourse with her Maker, as also 
from a revelation of truth, beauty, 
and goodness, to plunge anew into 
the darkness of human guesses.” 

“You speak in enigmas, my lord ! 
I presume one must be initiated to 
understand you. Meantime, tell me, 
can you do anything for Chione ?” 

“Tam somewhat of a physician, 
although no professor of magic. I 
will see your patient, if it will give 
you comfort.” 

Magas bethought him: the visit 
of a Christian bishop to his house 
would be too remarkable. What was 
he to do? Suddenly he said: “ What 
could possess Chione to make her- 
self a Christian ?” 

“T believe it was the love of truth 
and beauty. She sought a key to the 
mysteries of life, and Christianity of- 
fered her one.” 

** And yet she left it !” 

“Tt is by no means clear that she 
has left it, otherwise than by act. 
She is an unfaithful member, but 
she still believes, or it would have 
no power over her.” 

“T wonder is it religion that is mak- 
ing her so ill? My Lord Dionysius, 
among her former companions, do 
you know one whose discretion you 
could trust to take care of her for a 
day or two, who would be competent 
to discover whether Christianity is 
disturbing her ?” 

“T know an amanuensis who might 
perhaps be willing to oblige you ; 
we will see.” They left the house by 
a side-door. The bishop led the way 
through a narrow path for some dis- 
tance, till they came to a villa. Here 
he made a signal at the gate; it was 
opened by an old servitor, who bowed 
profoundly as he admitted him and 
his companion. Dionysius whispered 
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a word in his ear, and the old man 
tottered on before to a side entrance. 
which he left open. They entered, 
and very shortly another door opened 
into a small library. A lady was writ. 
ing there; they saluted her, and 
Magas recognized Lotis. 

The bishop quickly made known 
the purport of his visit, and Lotis 
willingly offered her services. Magas, 
however, demurred. “ Is it possible,” 
said he ; “are you reallya Christian?” 

“T have that happiness,” replied 
Lotis. 

“Why, how can it be? how is it 
that lofty minds like yours and 
Chione’s can ally yourselves with such 
a drivelling set ?” 

Lotis smiled as she observed, “| 
think, Lord Magas, that the illustri- 
ous Dionysius, who stands beside you, 
will scarcely feel complimented.” 

Magas blushed and apologized. 
“Forgive me,” he said ; “I amso fair- 
ly confounded to-day, I do not know 
what I am saying.” 

Dionysius said smilingly, “ You do 
not know what Christianity is, and 
therefore stand excused beforehand. 
Do you wish Lotis to accompany 
you to Chione ?” 

“The more, as I think she will 
scarcely be suspected of—” Magas 
hesitated. The bishop filled up the 
gap for him—‘“of belonging to such 
a drivelling set. No; and Chione 
even does not know it; so your se- 
cret will be doubly safe. You may 
confide in Lotis entirely.” 








CHAPTER X. 


Lotts took her place by the bed- 
side of her friend, but she found her 
situation almost a sinecure. Though 
Chione did not recognize her, she 
was very uneasy in her presence. 
“Take those large black eyes away 
from me,” she would say. Finally 
Lotis found herself reduced to watch: 
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ing in the next room, as Magas still 
desired her to stay and direct pro- 
ceedings ; and to beguile the hours, 
she occupied herself in what had be- 
come almost a business with her, in 
transcribing the gospels and apostol- 
ic papers for the use of the different 
churches. Magas often visited her, 
and would have shared her watch, 
had she permitted it; but this she 
would not hear of; so he was 
obliged to be content with frequent 
visits to inquire after the progress of 
Chione, and by degrees to study the 
parchments on which Lotis was en- 
gaged. 

Ashamed to manifest the interest 
he felt, he took them to his own 
apartment, and studied first, then se- 
cretly copied the writings with his 
own hand. Weeks went on ; Chione’s 
health improved, but her insanity did 
not pass away. Lotis proposed she 
should be removed to a dwelling in 
the neighborhood of Lady Damaris’ 
abode, and be there tended. 

“Two influences are about her 
here,” she said, “ counteracting each 
other. There all will be in unison.” 
Magas assented. “I am no longer 
afraid of Christians,” he said ; “ but 
how any one once believing what is 
here written,” continued he, produc- 
ing the gospel he had written out 
with his own hand—“ how any one, 
once believing, can fall away, is a 
mystery. I would give all my pos- 
sessions to have the faith, the confi- 
dence in God, herein described. Faith 
seems to mean the creature’s power 
in God, derived from God. Could 
I once feel that God is my Father in 
the sense the gospel has it, I would 
bid adieu to philosophy for ever, and 
be at rest.” 

“Then you are not angry that 
Chione is a Christian ?” said Lotis. 

“T am angry that she has acted 


a lie, and imposed upon me,” he 
said, 


“Tt was love of you that constrain- 
ed her. Forgive her, Magas.” 

“Love of me! Did she not know 
I love truth? I can never believe her 
again.” 

Lotis left the apartment and pro- 
ceeded to superintend the removal of 
Chione. 

Magas went to the bishop, to make 
arrangements for Chione’s mainte- 
nance ; he wished to settle revenues 
on her ere he departed. 

“Depart! are you about to leave 
Athens, my son?” 

“Yes, father ; it has become hate- 
ful to me, since I no longer love 
Chione.” 

“You do not intend to desert 
her?” 

“T leave her in good hands ; what 
can I do more?” 

“Her whole being is bound up in 
you ; through you she sinned.” 

“That is the worst of it; I cannot 
look at her without feeling that ; but 
yet, I knew not she was a Christian, 
nor did I know how sublime the 
Christian faith is. I cannot forgive 
her for abandoning her faith.” 

“ But you are not a Christian, Ma- 
gas ?” 

“No! I am waiting for the mani- 
festation of God. I am going to the 
apostle who has heard and seen, 
who works miracles in the name of 
Jesus ; I am going to ask of this Je- 
sus the Jower of faith.” 

“What do you mean by the power 
of faith, Magas ?” 

“The power of becoming a son of 
God, of being free, with the freedom 
of old Merion, who is more free amid 
his chains than the young world- 
lings with their power and wealth. 
Free from my own passions, which 
master me and blind me; free from 
false knowledge, which misleads me ; 
free from the power of habit, which 
enslaves me. I want power to endure 
that crucifixion which dying to these 
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objects will occasion me. I feel my 
own nature rebelling against my as- 
piration, and I want power to con- 
quer it. The apostle says the gos- 
pel is power unto salvation, and that 
power is needed where life must be 
one combat, as mine must be for the 
time to come.” 

Dionysius, too modest to arrogate 
to himself the gifts which daily ex- 
perience proved him to possess, of 
working miracles to attest the power 
of God, simply said, “ The holy apos- 
tle Paul is even now at Corinth; 
you cannot do better than seek him 
there ; I myself will shortly do the 
same.” 

CHAPTER XI. 


Two years have passed ; such years ! 
Magas has left Athens, has become 
a Christian—nay, a Christian preach- 
er. His property has been more for 
others than himself; for he has re- 
nounced wealth, pomp, earthly power, 
to follow the footsteps of that won- 
drous convert who was brought to 
Christ by being struck down to earth 
by excess of light—blinded by glo- 
ry—by seeing the heavenly vision 
with the unprepared eyes of earth. 
By St. Paul confirmed in the faith, 
Magas was, through the same apos- 
tle, set apart for the ministry through 
the laying on of hands. Magas has 
so completely changed his nature, his 
very features seem altered. ‘The 
young Athenian noble, proud of a 
long line of ancestry, but seeks to 
devote his days to the one Master 
who shares his undivided heart. 

Yet he returned to Athens, and 
his voice was heard by Chione. 

All night she listened; in her 
short slumbers she dreamed of him ; 
in the morning her wandering senses 
had returned. Lotis entered her 


room with her breakfast; and the 
wild light in Chione’s eyes had sub- 
sided. 


She looked around ; she in- 
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quired, “Where am I? Lotis, why 
are you here ?” : 

“T am here to tend you, dear Chi- 
one ; you have been ill.” 

“Til!” said Chione, passing her 
hand over her brow; “Ill! I’ve 
had a long, strange dream! Where’s 
Magas ?” 

“T do not know,” said Lotis. 

“He was here last night,” said 
Chione. “I heard his voice ; all night 
I watched for him ; why did he keep 
away ?” 

“T cannot tell you,” answered 
Lotis. 

“Cannot tell! Is not this his 
house? is he not at home ?” 

“No! this is not his house,” said 
Lotis; “he has been away from 
Athens, and he left you here to be 
taken care of. Now you must ask no 
more questions, but take your break- 
fast. I will send to Magas to tell him 
you are better.” 

Lotis left the room and summoned 
another attendant, charging her to be 
careful of her speech, lest the newly 
returned reason should again fail. 
she herself sought the bishop to let 
him know of the change. 

It required some care to break to 
Chione the tidings that she was in 
the house of the Lady Damaris ; that 
for two years she had been a prey to 
a most cruel malady of the brain, 
during which time Lotis had taken 
every possible care of her ; and that 
Magas had been, during that time, 
away. Reawakened reason almost 
tottered againonitsthrone. Chione’s 
pride was evidently hurt. 

“Two years! two years! was 
that the end of my triumph? Ma- 
gas! a mad woman! What has Ma- 
gas been doing ?” 

“He will tell you that best him- 
self; he will be here shortly.” 

“Two years! two long years! O 
Magas !” 
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“They met! But is this Magas? 
is this Chione? The long, lank hair, 
eyes almost starting from their sock- 
ets ; and that form, so shrunken, so 
bereft of its former beauty, can this 
be the Venus Urania? And Apollo! 
will you recognize him in that wea- 
ther-beaten form, coarsely clad, and 
mien so humble, though an intellec- 
tual manliness still sat upon the 
brow? 

“Ts this Magas? the same, and 
yet so changed? Magas, speak to 
me.” 

“You are then recovering at last, 
Chione ?” 

“At last! yes! I knew not of 
my illness till I recovered. Strange 
thing, this mind is, Magas! I lived 
on you: you were absent—I died ; 
your voice brought me back to life.” 
a Nay, you were ill before I left 
you, Chione. It was a higher voice 
speaking to you, to which you turned 
a deaf ear, that caused your illness.” 

“What mean you?” 

“That the remorse you felt for 
your abandoned faith upset your 
mental energies. Venus Urania 
should not have been enacted by a 
Christian.” 

“You have discovered my secret 
then; but I am a -Christian no 
longer.” 

“Oh! do not say that, Chione; say, 
rather, you will repent, do penance. 
Chione, you cannot at will cast away 
faith. The effect those words pro- 
duced on you show that you still be- 
lieve.” 

“The devils believe and tremble,” 
muttered the unfortunate woman ; 
“yet it is not faith they have.” 

“ But you are not yet a reprobate— 
are not yet beyond recall. Chione, I, 
Magas, entreat you, do not lie to your 
God. You cannot deceive him, and 
for his power, does not your past 


illness make you tremble for the fu- 
ture ?” 
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“What means this altered tone, 
Magas ?” said Chione bitterly. “Are 
you turned against me? Ah! I see 
how it is! Two years of absence, 
two years of illness, have done their 
work. Man’s constancy is of a sum- 
mer day ; the winter comes, he freez- 
es with the cold ; for the love within 
no longer glows, no longer sends the 
blood rushing through the veins with 
a warmth that defies exterior cold. 
Some other form fresher than this 
frame impaired by sickness hath re- 
placed Chione in your heart. You 
come to bid me farewell. Farewell, 
Magas.” 

Deceived by her feigned calmness, 
Magas rose. “ Again, Chione, I en- 
treat you to return to the religion 
you have abandoned.” 

“ And do penance at the church 
door in sackcloth and ashes? Is 
that your meaning? Will you be 
there to see me beg the prayers of 
the faithful as they pass in to the 
mysteries from which I am exclud- 
ed ?” 

This was said with an inconceiv- 
able mixture of sarcasm and bitter- 
ness. 

“Love could sweeten even such 
an act as that,” said Magas ; “ surely, 
even that is better than apostasy.” 

“And who are you that dare to 
twit me with apostasy? False one, 
wearied of thy old love, seeking an- 
other,” (here she seized the arm ot 
Magas,) “tell me,” she said fiercely, 
“what is the name of the fair one 
for whom you abandon me ?” 

“Why would you know?” asked 
Magas. 

“That I might tear her limb from 
limb!” said the frenzied woman. 

“That is beyond your power, Chi- 
one. Him I love sits enthroned in 
the heavens. I have no earthly love. 
Chione, farewell. Remember, Ma- 
gas blesses you—blesses you as he 
leaves you. You will not see him 
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soon again, for Magas is a Christian 
priest.” 

He left her. 

No, the energies did not depart as 
she started to her feet on hearing the 
last words—“ a Christian priest!” 
“Magas! Oh! had Iknown, could I 
have guessed! The love of Magas 
without losing my religion! Can I 
regain it? Yes ; by penance, Chione, 
doing penance! Faugh! Chione 
standing in the cold, clothed in sack- 
cloth, exposed to the derision of the 
faithful. ’Twould be easy to love, 
he said. Did he say so? Love must 
be boiling hot indeed to sweeten 
such an act as that ; and my love, 
ah! ah! love for religion, such a re- 
ligion as that, ah! ah! ah!” 

The poor woman raved, but alas! 
there was too much method in her 
madness. Wilfully she shut out 
faith ; wilfully she turned to hate all 
that heretofore she had held dear ; 
but she acted for a while with an 
earthly prudence that deceived those 
around her. 

She staid with the Lady Damaris 
until she had recovered health and 
strength, until she had made herself 
sure of the independence Magas had 
settled on her. Then she left, and 
opened aschool of philosophy, which 
was soon filled. Her former reputa- 
tion did her much service in that re- 
spect, and that she had escaped from 
the enchantments of the Christians, 
who had tried to destroy her, added 
to the interest she inspired. She 
soon recovered her former beauty, 
and she studied now, studied deeply, 
how to thwart the Christians, how to 
demonstrate that whatever was beau- 
tiful in their religion they had stolen 
from the muses ; that whatever was 
mystical came to them from Hindos- 
tan, the seat of mysticism; that what- 
ever was reasonable and ethical they 
had learned from philosophy. It was 
a splendid success in Athens, that 
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philosophical school of Chione ; for 
it flattered the passions while it shed 
the grace of eloquence and refine- 
ment over them. All beauty, taste, 
and melody were made to yield their 
utmost sweetness there. Her disci- 
ples were of the rich, the great, the 
noble. They could practise the ele- 
gant course of study alternating with 
ease that she prescribed: “To enjoy 
is the aim of existence, refinement, 
cultivation, a correct system of ethics 
makes perfect enjoyment. Science 
gives interest, lifts one above the vul- 
gar. Art ennobles and civilizes, and 
Athens is still the central point of 
art, science, and philosophy.” So 
said Chione. 


. . . - . 


CHAPTER XII. 


“INDEED, Lotis, you must give me 
more hope than that ; you must not 
bid me despair.” 

The words were spoken somewhat 
louder than was intended. They 
were heard by one who was passing 
by. The speaker was Magas ; the 
passer-by was Chione. Magas was 
lamenting over the account he had 
heard of Chione’s continued resis- 
tance to grace. Chione applied to 
the words another meaning ; she as- 
cribed them to a passion felt for Lo- 
tis, and her heart burned with rage 
and jealousy. 

“Magas was then returned to 
Athens. What was he doing?” She 
set spies on his steps. He was of 
ten at the bishop’s house, often in 
the Christian assembly ; but also of- 
ten had interviews with Lotis. This 
fact, which might have been easily 
explained by the occupation of Lotis, 
who supplied copies of books, and 
kept various accounts for the church, 
was otherwise interpreted by the mis- 
led woman, and she resolved on the 
destruction of Lotis. If she could 
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not regain the love of Magas, at least 
she would not have a rival. She 
had influence in the city. Nero’s 
persecution, though but little felt in 
the colonies, could be brought to 
bear. Lotis should not live to tri- 
umph over her by a Christian mar- 
riage. The idea was insupportable. 

Up to this point, Chione had kept 
herself unfettered from human ties 
since Magas had departed. She 
had loved Magas, and though many 
had made her offers of marriage, she 
could not resolve to accept them. 
Magas was alike elegant and pro- 
found. .Who was worthy to succeed 
him? Athenian after Athenian paid 
court to her ; gay, witty, and attrac- 
tive to all, Chione accepted none. 
This was a matter of great wonder 
in so licentious a city as Athens. 

But a greater wonder still was to 
ensue. A new Roman pretor arriv- 
ed. A rude barbarian he seemed to 
the fashionables of Athens: certain- 
ly he was not distinguished for re- 
finement, for learning, or for ele- 
gance ; but it was soon observed 
that Chione held him enthralled, and, 
what was more remarkable, that she 
seemed to favor him. 

How it happened, people could 
hardly tell, but a different spirit seem- 
ed animating Athens. The Christians, 
from being despised were becoming 
feared, and at length hated. When 
Nero’s edict had been first made 
known, it made little impression ; but 
gradually a voice was found, to pro- 
claim that there were Christians in 
Athens practising magic to the detri- 
ment of all good citizens. 

A few poor slaves were seized and 
brought before the praetor; they 
were ruthlessly condemned on ac- 
knowledging themselves Christians. 
People were startled, but poor slaves 
have few friends, and the matter blew 
over. Suddenly the praetor grows 
more religious, decrees foreign to the 


usual spirit of Athenian government 
are enacted ; a test is instituted, and 
several free citizens of Athens have 
to abide the scrutiny; executions fol- 
low, and Chione’s reputation suffers, 
for it is currently reported that it is 
she who instigates the inquiry and 
persecutes the new sect. 

The Roman pretor evidently takes 
counselof her. But there comes one 
concerning whom even he hesitates ; 
a young lady, daughter of a philoso- 
pher, one beloved for her private vir- 
tues, is brought before the judge. 
“Sacrifice to the genius of the em- 
peror.” “I cannot.” “ Why not?” 
“T ama Christian.” How often have 
the words been repeated ; they are 
so simple, yet so fraught with con- 
sequence ; how many perished under 
that simple interrogatory! Lotis un- 
dergoes it; she is remanded; the 
praetor seeks to release her; he is 
sick of his office when it hits upon 
the young, the innocent, the lovely ; 
the outside interests him, he cannot 
see the soul. Faith, ever young, has sus- 
tained many an aged slave, wrinkled 
with age ; has adorned many a worker 
embrowned and _ toil-worn, bearing 
marks on his frame that his life has 
not been spent in uselessness ; but 
these excited only a passing interest, 
if any—they were common people 
(would that the toiling saints were 
more common !) they went to their 
doom, by fire or by the headsman, 
unmarked by men and unpitied, 
though Heaven assumed their souls 
with hymns of joy, dressed them in 
white garments, crowned them with 
brilliants, endowed them with perpe- 
tual youth and with beauty that never 
will fade. But here comes a lady. 
The pretor understands that she has 
slaves to wait upon her, every luxury 
attends her ; she may lead a life of in- 
dolence, if she pleases. These are the 
exterior signs, the signs that awaken 
commiseration. The pretor hesitates. 
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Chione does not hesitate. The pri- 
soner is not only a Christian, she is 
a member of a conspiracy just laid 
open to Chione’s apprehension. She 
has lived in the city longer than the 
pretor, she knows its dangers. This 
Lotis is a dangerous person, she is a 
personal enemy to Chione ; she must 
die ; nay, Chione names the manner 
of her death ; she is to die by fire. 
The pretor, infatuated by his passion 
for the guilty woman who prescribes 
to him the sentence he is to pro- 
nounce, submits, gently hinting that 
he looks for his reward. “ Reward !” 
says Chione to herself, “ is not a smile 
from me reward enough for a barba- 
rian like him?” And in her egotism, 
she really believes she is speakirig 
the simple truth. 

The sentence is pronounced; horror 
seizes the city ; to-morrow the flames 
are to consume the conspirators, who 
are many in number ; and Lotis is 
among them ; there is no escape. 

The ancient bishop contrives, how- 
ever, to visit his condemned flock, 
bearing consolation, courage, and, 
above all, the blessed sacrament, with 
him. ‘To each and all he addressed 
himself according to their needs ; if 
he, too, staid a little longer with Lotis 
than with the others, it arose out of 
a previous conversation, and because 
he wished to promote a holy work. 

“ My daughter, do you know who 
has stirred up this accusation against 
you ?” 

“T rather guess than know it, fa- 
ther. What have I done to draw down 
Chione’s hatred ?” 

“ She is jealous of Magas in your 
regard. She cannot appreciate the 
depth of Christian devotedness ; she 
can understand selfish aims alone.” 

“ Poor Chione!” 

“Do you, from your heart, forgive 
her ?” 

“T have not thought about forgive- 
ness ; I pity her too much.” 


Long Ago. 





“ Do you remember the conversa- 
tion we had years ago ?” 

“ About laying down my life for 
her? Father, I do.” 

“ Are you willing to do so now?” 

“Tf I thought it would save her 
soul, I am more than willing.” 

“ Pray for her, then, my daughter.” 


*Twas a wild shriek that rang 
through the streets that morning, as 
Magas arrived just in time to see the 
procession set forth, to recognize Lo- 
tis, to hear Chione’s name as the one 
who had procured her condemnation. 
“Stop, stop!” he had cried to the Ro- 
man soldiery ; ‘‘stop! It is alla mis- 
take ; stop! Ina few minutes it will 
be rectified. Stop for a short time, in 
the name of all that is holy!” Had 
Magas donned his patrician’s dress 
and scattered largess, as in times of 
yore, his words would have been 
heeded ; a few minutes would have 
been granted. Even now, his air, his 
manner, his authoritative gestures 
occasioned a slight pause ; but his 
weather-stained appearance caused 
him to be considered as a_plebeian, 
and the pause was not long. He flew 
rather than ran to Chione’s abode. 
“Come,” said he, “it seems you are 
omnipotent in Athens; come and 
prevent a murder.” He dragged her 
with him to the przetor’s house, but 


the great man was absent. A bright 
flame lit up the sky! “ My God, if 
we are too late !” he cried. Almost 


carrying Chione in his arms, Magas 
hurried through the streets, till they 
came to a place set apart for the ex- 
ecution. It was already commenced ; 
singing hymns of glory to God, one 
soul after another departed home- 
ward. Magas paused opposite to Lo- 
tis ; she made a sign of recognition. 
Magas turned to Chione. “Are you 
adevil,” he shrieked, “that you have 
dared to do this?” “ Forgive her, 
Magas, as I forgive her,” said the 
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dying Lotis. “ Farewell, Chione! 
Friends we were in youth, and we 
shall yet meet in heaven.” Lotis 
was gone. 

“Meet in heaven! meet in heaven! 
meet in heaven! I and Lotis meet 
in heaven! meet in heaven! Magas, 
tell me, Magas, can it be ?” 

The brain of Magas was on fire 
with excitement, and he held a mur- 
deress in his arms; but he was a 
Christian priest, and he answered 
solemnly : ; 

“God is merciful ; Christ died for 
sinners. Do penance ; it may be yet.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Verymany years have passed away, 
and if the dignity of person is con- 
sidered, a more solemn martyrdom 
than the last we have commemo- 
rated is to take place. The vene- 
rable bishop and his companions, 
some priests, some laymen, are to lay 
their heads upon the block—among 
them Magas. .‘. woman veiled, bear- 
ing but few remains of beauty or of 
youth, was also there ; but not a pri- 
soner ; she was there to kneel at the 


bishop’s feet, to pray for his blessing. 
That morning, for the first time for 
long, long years, had that woman knelt 
within a Christian church—had re- 
ceived the adorable sacrament of the 
body and blood of our Lord, after 
years of penance heroically, Zovingly 
performed at the entrance to the build- 
ing. That morning she had been ab- 
solved, that morning communicated. 
Ere he went to his home in heaven, 
the venerable bishop, who had sus- 
tained the fainting and often falter- 
ing soul through so many years of 
expiation, had thought fit to pro- 
nounce her purified, to command 
that she should again take her place 
among the faithful. She came to 
thank him ; to accompany him—him 
and Magas! Consoled, the proces- 
sion moved along. Chione—such 
was the name of the penitent—knelt 
as the victims knelt. The bishop, 
ere he surrendered himself, gave his 
blessing to all the assembly. Magas 
preceded him to the block. When 
the axe fell, the woman fell also. 
Magas and Chione stood together 
before the judgment-seat of God. 





TRANSLATED FROM LE CORRESPONDANT, 


ABYSSINIA AND KING THEODORE. 


BY ANTOINE D’ABBADIE, 


A SpaNIsH bull having accidentally 
strayed on a railroad, which spoiled 
the beauty of his beloved country, 
met a locomotive. The king of the 
pasture-lands, fired with anger at the 
violation of his right, and listening 
only to the voice of his courage, 
lowered his head and butted with his 
horns so accustomed to victory against 
the mail-clad invader of his verdant 


fields. This battle is an image of 
that which is going to take place be- 
tween England and Theodore, King 
of the Kings of Ethiopia. It is plain 
that it is not Theodore who repre- 
sents the locomotive. 

Before explaining the true motives 
of the costly English expedition to 
Abyssinia, it may be well to look at 
the physical and moral condition of 
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the country which is to be the scene 
of conflict, and where I passed more 
than ten years of my youth. 

The whole extent of territory from 
Suez and Aquabah to the Strait of 
Mandeb, or affliction, along the shores 
of the Red Sea, is barren and deso- 
late. The small, scattered towns in 
this region owe their existence to 
commercial travelling ; and even in 
the most favored portions of the land 
it takes a two or three days’ journey 
from the salt water into the interior, 
before meeting cultivated fields. 

The only deep bay in the south of 
the Red Sea is that of Adulis, which 
the natives designate by the “Gulf 
of Velvet,” perhaps on account of the 
smoothness of its waters, sheltered 
by the palisades which guard it on the 
eastern side. ‘The English, who are 
fond of baptizing territories before 
conquering them, have called this 
part of the sea, “The bay of An- 
nesley.” This name is said to be 
that of the family of Lord Valentia, 
who, little versed in geography, ima- 
gined that he had discovered in 1809 
those celebrated districts anciently 
frequented by Egyptian merchants 
in the time of the Ptolemies. The 
island of Desa, formed by a row of 
schistous hills, shelters the entrance 
to the bay of Adulis, which we call 
by this name in memory of that 
flourishing city of Adulis, which stood 
by its waves up to the sixth century 
of our era. ‘The natives still show 
the site of that Grecian city, and 
inform the traveller that it was swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake. Of its 
past greatness, there remain but a 
small number of carved capitals in 
the lava of the environs, and some 
sculptured marbles which seem to 
display the Byzantine style. Near 
these ruins is the large village of 
Zullah, which contained, in 1840, two 
hundred and fourteen cabins, and a 
population of about one thousand 
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souls. It is from Zullah that the 
shortest route lies to the plains and 
highlands of Ethiopia, or, as the Eng- 
lish call it, Abyssinia. 

Except during January and Feb- 
ruary, when the weather is still warm, 
Zullah suffers from the frightful heat 
which pervades the whole of that 
stretch of low land called Samhar, 
which lies along the sea. Wishing 
to take a bath during the sum- 
mer, I could not, by reason of the 
seeming excessive coldness of the 
water. But placing a thermometer 
in it, I found the temperature 36 
degrees, while in the shade the air 
was at 48 degrees. I found it at 65 
degrees in the between-decks of a 
French steamer ; and when evening 
brings a refreshing breeze to cool 
this burning atmosphere, one is 
tempted to say with a Frenchman 
after having escaped during the 
bloody “reign of terror:” “I have 
done a great deal, for I have managed 
to live.” 

Travellers at this season start at 
midnight, and traverse, on their way 
into Ethiopia, a plain as barren as 
desolation itself. Sometimes they 
encounter the Kavi/, an atmospheric 
column of a red brick color, which 
appears on the horizon like a living 
phantom. This column seems to in- 
crease in volume as it approaches, 
the air that drives it along roaring 
like a whirlwind. Man and beast 
are obliged to turn their backs to it, 
and it covers them with a dry, black 
cloud, as with a mantle of horror. 
In a few minutes the Xarif passes 
away; and men are glad to be out 
of its hideous gloom, even though it 
be but to wander again through that 
intense but quiet heat which broods 
over the Samhar. Sometimes, also, 
the Harur, which the Arabs call the 
Simoom or paison, surprises the trav- 
eller. This wind comes without any 
previous sign of warning, belching 
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out burning death like a furnace. 
The patient camel then puts his head 
on the ground, rejoiced to find relief 
even in the relative freshness of the 
scorching earth ; the strongest of the 
natives succumb; and such is the 
sudden and complete prostration of 
human strength during the simoom, 
that in the open country I have been 
unable to hold up asmall thermome- 
ter, to learn at least the temperature 
of this strange wind, which science 
has as yet failed to explain. ‘This 
Harur lasted five minutes. They 
say that men and beasts die if it lasts 
a quarter of an hour. 

After crossing those desert plains, 
the traveller finds the country gradu- 
ally assume an undulating character. 
A stream is met. Mountains rise up 
before him, and deep, verdant val- 
leys extend among them. 

I often visited those valleys with 
the vain hope of seeing a phenome- 
non very rare in Europe. During 
the summer season caravans repose 
or march in perfect safety under a 
serene sky, when suddenly the prac- 
tised ear of a native hears a strange 
noise in the distance, rapidly increas- 
ingin loudness. He cries out, “ The 
torrent!” and climbs breathlessly up 
the nearest height. In less than 
half a minute after, the whole valley 
disappears under a broad and deep 
stream, which carries with it trees, 
pieces of rock, and even wild beasts. 
Rising in an instant, those torrents 
vanish in a day, and leave no trace 
of their passage, save ruins of all 
sorts, and pools of stagnant water 
in the indentations of the soil. The 
general nakedness of the mountains 
explains these strange phenomena. 
From the bottom of the funnel in 
which the traveller stands when he is 
in one of those valleys, he cannot see 
the small clouds which let fall their 
liquid burdens with an abundance 
unknown out of the tropical climates. 
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There is very little loam, and still 
less of roots of trees to absorb this 
sudden rain; so that it rolls from 
rock to rock, as on a roof, rushes 
through every little valley, and min- 
gles in one common river, as fright- 
ful as it is transitory. One day, as I 
arrived just too late to behold it in 
all its grandeur, I found a solitary in- 
dividual, who, with a stupefied look, 
regarded the still humid earth. “God 
save you,” said I, “what news have 
you? Where are your arms? Can 
a man like you remain without lance 
or buckler?” “May you live long 
and well!” he replied. “ The tor- 
rent has carried away my lance, my 
buckler, my ass, my camel, and my 
whole substance, my wife and my 
children. Woeisme! Woe is me!” 
I then turned to my guide and asked 
him: “Does thy brother speak tru- 
ly?” “Doubtless,” answered he, 
“and if the torrent came at this mo- 
ment, unless we were warned of its 
approach by the small noise of which 
I have spoken, it is not the most 
swift-footed, but the most lucky, who 
would be saved.” ‘Then turning to- 
ward the son of his tribe— May God 
console thee, my brother!” We all 
repeated this pious wish, and contin- 
ued our route, without being able to 
give anything to this wretched man, 
for we had neither victuals nor money ; 
and from the summit of the neigh- 
boring hills we could hear him repeat- 
ing for a long time, “Woe is me! 
Woe is me!” 

For more than two centuries the 
civilization and native wealth of 
Ethiopia have been concentrated 
around Lake Tana. Just on its 
shores stands Quarata, the largest 
city of oriental Africa—proud of its 
sanctuary and its twelve thousand 
inhabitants. A little further on is 
Aringo, the Versailles of the dusky 
kings. Near it is Dabra Tabor, the 
capital, or rather the camp of the 
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last chiefs, as well as of the actual 
sovereign ; and finally, on a spur of 
mountain which projects to the south, 
appears Gondar—the famous Gondar, 
which I have seen, still powerful, al- 
though reduced to eight thousand in- 
habitants, only a fourth of its former 
population. Of all the faults of King 
Theodore, that which the Ethiopians 
will be least ready to forgive is his 
having systematically burned the 
cityofGondar. Ofseventeen church- 
es, only two have escaped this cool 
and useless cruelty of the despot. 

The Ethiopians are a people of 
very mixed origin. Languages, in- 
stitutions, usages, and prejudices, 
even the shades of color and the for- 
mations of the human body, are 
placed in strange juxtaposition with 
one another. Except the Somal, 
who afford instances of tall stature, 
the Ethiopians are of medium height, 
have thick lips, white and well-formed 
teeth, and are of slender frame. Their 
hair is curly; but straight hair, 
though rare, is sometimes seen. 
The Semites have often the aquiline 
nose of the Europeans. As to the 
color of the skin, all degrees, from 
the copper color of the Neapolitan 
to the jet black of the negro, are 
found. ‘This latter color is often al- 
lied to European features. There 
is an unconscious and natural grace 
in all the movements and actions of 
the Ethiopians. Our sculptors might 
study their gestures and drapery with 
profit. 

On the coast, to the north of Zullah, 
live the Tigre, whose language, tra- 
ditions, and customs entitle them to 
be considered among the descen- 
dants of Sem, like the Hebrews and 
Arabs. The same must be said of 
the Tigray, who inhabit the neigh- 
boring plateau, and speak a kindred 
idiom to that of the Tigre. The Ama- 
ras, more lively, more intelligent, and 
more civilized, live in the interior, 


and use a language of Semitic origin, 
yet modified by associations with the 
sons of Cham. This is the language 
used by most European travellers, 
for it is commonly employed by the 
merchant, by the learned, and in 
diplomacy. The Giiz, or Ethiopian, 
closely connected with the Tigre, is 
the dead language, the Latin of those 
distant countries. It is used in quo- 
tations, in philosophical and religious 
discussions, and sometimes to con- 
ceal the sense of a conversation from 
the vulgar. From Tujurrah to the 
environs of Zullah, a common lan- 
guage, entirely different from those 
which we have mentioned, unites all 
the fractions of the Afar nation, of- 
ten called Dankalis, but improperly, 
for the Dankalas, the Adali, etc., are 
only tribes of the Afar. The Sahos, 
who are the most numerous among 
the inhabitants of Zullah, and extend 
along all theslopes of the neighboring 
plain, consider themselves as stran- 
gers to the Afar, and speak a distinct 
but affiliated dialect. Another idiom 
much more important by the number 
of the nations who use it, has also 
the same origin as the Afar tongue. 
We mean the Ylmorma used by the 
Oromos, whose name in war is Gallei 
or Galla, and who, by reason of their 
conquests, have extended their sway 
from the Afar country as far as to 
the still unknown regions of interior 
Africa. Called Gallas by all the 
Christians of Ethiopia, the Oromos 
threaten, by their proximity, the 
stronghold of Magdala, where the 
English prisoners have been await- 
ing for four years the arrival of their 
aver.ging countrymen. 

A serious calculation of the popu- 
lation of any African nation has 
never been made. As to the centres 
of population, a fatigued and dis- 
gusted traveller, looking at them from 
a distance and but for a moment, 
might state the census of such or 
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such a city to be ten thousand souls. 

An optimist, on the contrary, might 
gravely affirm that at least thirty 
thousand should be admitted as the 
correct number. It is, in fact, almost 
impossible to form a proper estimate 
of the population of Ethiopia. Con- 
sidering its extent of territory, I 
should say there are three or four 
millions in it, though if some other 
traveller were to maintain that it 
contains six or eight millions I could 
not refute his opinion, owing to the 
fact that I do not know the propor- 
tion between the inhabited and the 
desert portions of the country. 


II. 


Tue Jews were formerly numerous 
in Abyssinia. There are not eighty 
thousand of them left now, and they 
are gradually disappearing under the 
influence of the powerful civilization 
of the Amara. 

The origin of the Ethiopian Jews 
probably dates from the time of the 
prophet Jeremias, when commerce 
was carried on between Alexandria 
andAksum. At a later period, simi- 
lar facilities brought to Ethiopia the 
first Christian missionaries. This 
happened in the beginning of the 
fourth century, when the inhabitants 
of Gaul, or France, were still plunged 
inthe darkness of paganism. The 
truth, however, progressed slowly 
in Abyssinia ; for the local Judaism, 
though notably separated from that 
of the Hebrews, preserved its politi- 
cal power during five or six hundred 
years, notwithstanding the wonderful 
efforts of native missionaries, whose 
feasts and martyrdoms are still cele- 
brated in the country. Even up to 
the 14th century there were pagans 
in it; and there are, very probaby, 
some there still. 

After the Mussulman invasion of 
the fifteenth century, Islamism filtered 
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through Egyptian society. The Chris- 
tianity-of the country became cor- 
rupt, and we can liken it to nothing 
better now than to those lepers who 
abound in this part of Africa, whose 
bodies are at first attacked in their 
extremities, and fall away piecemeal. 
In the same way, her Christianity 
perished on the frontiers of Ethiopia. 
Twenty years before our arrival 
among the Tigre, they were Chris- 
tians, or rather they lived in the recol- 
lection of their faith; but without bap- 
tism or sacrifice, and guided in their 
prayers by the descendants of their 
last priests. They became Mussul- 
mans under our eyes, with the excep- 
tion of their principal chief, who said, 
with a touching and proud respect 
for ancient usages, that “a king 
ought to die in the faith of his fa- 
thers.” One becomes irritated on re- 
flecting that two or three fervent 
missionaries could have, at the begin- 
ning of this century, rolled back the 
tide of advancing Mohammedanism, 
by evangelizing or rather reviving 
that ancient Christianity whose his- 
tory goes back as far as St Athana- 
sius, and which we have seen expire 
after ages of agony. 

If we study Christianity in the cen- 
tre of Ethiopia, we find a somewhat 
confused schism, but of all schisms 
the one least removed from Catholic 
orthodoxy. The only dogmatic points 
which we regret in this schism are 
the one procession of the Holy Ghost, 
which has been condemned among us 
only at a late period, and the belief 
in only ome nature in Jesus Christ, 
which is publicly professed by the 
African schools. But the term in 
the Abyssinian vernacular which we 
translate by mature, has such a vague 
and obscure signification that, if the 
word could be destroyed, the schism 
would no longer exist. It must be 
remembered that the Ethiopians do 
not understand the art of defining; 
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and when I restricted this ambiguous 
term according to our method, they 
understood the dogma exactly as 
we, and congratulated themselves 
on being, without knowing it, attach- 
ed to the same faith as Rome, that 
seat of St. Peter which always com- 
mands their respect. 

What particularly distinguish their 
Christianity from ours, are vicious 
or irregular practices. Like many 
of the Eastern Christians, they al- 
low the marriage of the clergy ; but 
in the abbeys, where there are pro- 
fessors, they allow no priest to say 
Mass who is not a celibatarian by 
vow. “ Among you,” said an Ethio- 
pian who had visited Europe, “the 
important practice is to go tochurch.” 
“ And among you,” I answered, “ the 
one thing necessary is to prolong 
your fastings.” One is tempted to say 
that the active people of the West, 
and the slow and repose-loving na- 
tions of the East, have made the prin- 
cipal merit of a Christian to consist 
in those pious exercises which cost the 
least trouble. 

It is impossible to leave this sub- 
ject without saying a word about the 
Dabtara, or secular clerics. They 
were organized by a king who found 
himself, like many of his royal breth- 
ren in Europe, very much embarrass- 
ed by those mixed questions, in 
which the spiritual power seems to 
invade the domain of the temporal. 
To keep the balance, between them, 
he created an intermediary body, 
called the Dabtara. This order is 
filled from all classes of society ; and 
it possesses the usufruct of all the 
churches. It alone takes charge of 
the temporal affairs of the church, 
and frequently its members act as 
parish priests, which is a purely tem- 
poral office in Abyssinia. The Dab- 
tara hire by the month, rebuke or 
dismiss the priest who says Mass. 
Their essential function consists in 





singing in choir. This duty requires 
a certain education. In Europe the 
music of our church hymns may be 
changed, the words remaining unal- 
tered. The contrary is the case 
among the Ethiopians. Their music 
is traditional and sacramental, and 
in every well-ordered church, the 
rhymed words of every hymn are 
specially composed for every festival. 
The twelve Dabtara of every church 
display their piety, wisdom, and es- 
pecially their wit in these produc- 
tions. They use hymns learnedly 
ambiguous, to criticise the bishop, 
to give a lesson to the head of the 
monks, and even political hints to the 
sovereign. By recalling an act of 
some personage of the Old Testa- 
ment, they find occasion to criticise 
the government of the city, to praise 
some Mecenas who is expected to 
be present at the service, or 
even, if necessary, to satisfy a per- 
sonal grudge. When a Dabtara 
advances into the choir to whis- 
per into the ear of the principal 
chanter the hymn which has just 
been written by the Dabtara, and 
which the singer must know by heart, 
the other Dabtaras surround the 
composer, examine the sense of the 
rhyme, and no matter what may be 
the result of their investigation, they 
always congratulate the happy author. 
Sometimes it is discovered that the 
hymn has not been made by a mem- 
ber of the order, but by some young 
candidate in distress, who, for a mea- 
sure of meal, often sells to the wealthy 
the fresh inspirations of his genius. 

After the teacher of plain-chant, 
the most important professor is he 
who teaches grammar, the roots of 
the sacred language, its dictionary, 
and particularly the art of compos- 
ing hymns. After the lesson, the 
pupils spread over the lawn before the 
church, repeat the precepts just heard 
from their professor, and essay to 
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make rhymes or compose hymns, 
which they afterward recite to him 
in order to obtain the benefit of his 
criticism. As in our middle ages, 
these scholars ask alms and live in 
misery ; often they are the only ser- 
vants of their preceptors. Lively 
and frolicsome, like our collegians, 
they play many tricks on their fellow- 
students, but never on their teacher, 
whom they love and almost wor ship. 
Having once chanced at Gondar to 
describe how my college-fellows in 
France had eaten the dinner of their 
professor, and left a sermon on fast- 
ing and patience on his plate, I was 
met with such a torrent of invective, 
that I never ventured on a repetition 
of the scandal. 

In Abyssinia, education is essen- 
tially public and gratuitous. As all 
explanations must be made in the 
vernacular, which I spoke but poorly 
in the beginning, I was obliged to 
have recourse to a private tutor, and 
when I wished to recompense him 
for his trouble, I was answered that 
science should not be sold like any 
other vile merchandise, and that the 
honor of the teaching body required 
knowledge to be transmitted gratui- 
tously, just as it had been acquired. 
The Ethiopian students are generally 
very diligent. If they play truant, 
their parents bring them into the 
church where the school is being 
held, and tie their feet together with 
an iron chain. Sometimes this dis- 
ciplinary measure is ordered by the 
professor, and pupils are often seen 
who, distrusting themselves, ask for 
those chains, which are not consider- 
ed symbols of dishonor. They are 
rarely worn by the higher scholars. 

The university course of the Ethi- 
opians is composed of four branches, 
which might be compared to the 
four faculties of our own. A fifth 
branch, devoted to astronomy and 
replete with traditional ideas, has 


not been cultivated for some time 
past. I knew the last professor of 
this science, who had only one pupil. 
The other classes are occupied with 
the study of the New Testament, the 
fathers of the church, civil and canon 
law, and the Old Testament. This 
last requires an effort of memory of 
which few Europeans are capable ; 
for I have never heard but of one 
man in the West who knew the 
whole Bible by heart. No one can 
be a teacher in Ethiopia without 
knowing by heart the text of the 
book he is to explain, the variations 
of four or five manuscripts, and es- 
pecially the ingenious commentary, 
sometimes even learned, but always 
traditional and purely oral, on the 
text. The degree of bachelor is un- 
known in that country ; that of doc- 
tor is given to the student who is 
chosen by his professor as capable of 
explaining in the evening to his com- 
rades the lessons given in class in 
the morning. In the case of a doubt 
of his capacity, the teacher is con- 
sulted, and his affirmation is consi- 
dered a sufficient diploma. Great 
attention and much perseverance are 
required to make this system of un- 
methodical education profitable. An 
aged professor informed me that he 
had learned to read in three years. 
He spent two years afterward in 
learning the liturgical chant, and 
five years in studying grammar and 
in composing hymns. He learned 
how to comment on the New Testa- 
ment in seven years ; and spent fif- 
teen years on the Old Testament, 
for the strain on his memory was very 
great. 

I have dwelt somewhat on the 
Ethiopian colleges because M. Blanc, 
one of the English prisoners of Mag- 
dala, says expressly in his narration : 
“The Abyssinians have no literature ; 
their Christianity is only a name; 
their conversational power is very 
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limited.” To this testimony, altoge- 
ther negative, I oppose the statement 
first made, and which I could prove 
and extend farther. I will merely 
add that in Gojjam, as well as at 
Gondar and elsewhere, I have held 
disputes with native Christians, on 
religious, philosophical, and other 
scientific subjects, and found them as 
well informed as if they had been 
brought up in Paris or at London. 
With rare exceptions, the regular 
clergy alone has preserved its virtues 
and its prestige. ‘The secular priests 
have lost a great part of their impor- 
tance by the singular institution of 
the Dabtara. Yet the Ethiopians, 
jealous of their political indepen- 
dence, and capable of preserving it 
by the natural influence of their tradi- 
tional customs, wish to keep religious 
authority powerful and undivided. 
To avoid schisms, and as several bi- 
shops can consecrate others, they re- 
cognize only one, who must be of 
white race and a stranger to the 
country. He has always been con- 
secrated by the schismatical patri- 
arch of Alexandria ; but, since the last 
consecration, I was assured that the 
Abyssinians would make application 
elsewhere for the future. The title 
of their bishop is abun. The last 
abun or aboona was Salama, who 
having only a semi-canonical appoint- 
ment, and besidey being addicted to 
all kinds of vice, had very little influ- 
ence over the inferior clergy or the 
people. Suspected by the professors 
and hated by the Dabtara, he plant- 
ed more thorns than blessings in the 
hearts of his subjects. A Copt by 
birth, he at first frequented the Eng- 
lish Protestant school at Cairo, and 
carried afterward to the convent 
where he made his vows such doc- 
trines of disobedience and incredu- 
lous opinions, that the Patriarch of 
Alexandria thought it would be wise 
to exile him to Ethiopia as abun, 


though he was under the canonical 
age. In fact, the abun was more 
anxious for money than for the 
faith, He received the 36,000 
francs, which are usually given as a 
present at the investiture of the 
Abyssinian bishop; and the patri- 
arch thus delivered up distant Ethio- 
pia, too much despised by the Copts, 
to the vices and vague doctrines of 
Salama. This ornament of the epis- 
copacy had no sooner arrived in his 
diocese, than he devoted himself to 
commerce, especially to the traffic in 
slaves, which is most profitable. His 
vices were such that our pen cannot 
describe them. He told me himself 
that by mistake he had ordained priest 
a boy only ten years old, and laughed 
heartily at the trick played on him in 
his case. Having learned from Mon- 
seigneur de Jacobis the cases which 
annul an ordination, I told them to 
the professors of canon law. They 
kept silence in public ; and when I 
pushed them with questions, they all 
gave me this answer: “ Your objac- 
tions are true ; only, in the name of 
God, do not scatter them among the 
Dabtara. Except the Masses said 
by old priests ordained by the preced- 
ing abun, there are none valid, and 
there is no holy sacrifice in Ethiopia ; 
but the ignorance and strong faith of 
the faithful will suffice before God 
for their salvation.” Abun Salama, 
busied with intrigues, in which he 
thought himself very skilful, was 
nevertheless, only the tool of the 
princes, who attached him to them in 
order to help their political combina- 
tions. It was he who consecrated 
King Theodore, who, after frequently 
insulting his consecrator, finally cast 
him into prison, where he lately died. 


III, 


No matter what the English pri- 
soners may say to the contrary, the 
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Ethiopian soldiers are very brave, 
and fight fiercely if they are well com- 
manded. As in Europe during the 
middle ages, the flower of their army 
is composed of cavalry. The battle 
is begun by the fusiliers, who shoot 
well; but their importance had not 
yet been comprehended by the native 
chiefs in my time. Soon the charge 
is sounded, the cavalry rushes to the 
conflict, the victory is quickly won, 
and the infantry, badly furnished with 
blunt sabres, lances, and bucklers, 
hardly does anything but make pri- 
soners. Every soldier keeps all the 
spoils of those he may vanquish, ex- 
cept the guns and blood-horses, which 
by right belong to the general. Dur- 
ing this latter phase of the victory, 
the commander-in-chief, deserted by 
his eager soldiers, is left almost unat- 
tended. In speaking with Ethio- 
pian officers, I often mentioned to 
them, but always in vain, how impor- 
tant it is to have a body-guard for 
the commander. ‘The first victory of 
Kasa, now King Theodore, attracted 
attention to this necessity afterward. 


Let us say a word here about the, 


mother of this chief, since she is in- 
voluntarily one of the remote causes 
of the English expedition. This good 
old woman once did me a great ser- 
vice, and in 1848, notwithstanding 
the recent elevation of her son to 
royalty, she was still so polite as to 
rise at my approach. She was then 
courted as a power behind the throne. 
But a short time previously, she was 
the despised mother of Kasa, an ob- 
scure rebel, living in misery, and re- 
probated by all. His poor mother, 
in her old age, joined a religious or- 
der, and put on the little white bon- 
net which is its distinctive sign. But 
she was penniless. The convents 
had been robbed, and every one 
shunned the mother of a rebel. 
She was finally compelled to turn 
vendor of oso, a drug which the 
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Ethiopians take six times a year, to 
kill the tape-worm, with which most 
of the inhabitants are afflicted. 

Kasa, the rebel of Quara, grew 
more powerful day by day, and the 
proud Manan grew angry. Manan 
was the mother of Ali, the most 
powerful prince of Central Ethiopia, 
and the real mayoress of the palace 
of that fainéant king who ruled at 
Gondar, only within the precincts of 
his dwelling. Manan, desiring to be 
called yfege, or queen, an exclusive 
title in that country, caused the no- 
minal king to be dethroned by her 
son, and placed her husband, Yohan- 
nis, or John, in his stead. This 
prince was an estimable man, and 
honored me with his friendship. 

In 1847, war was waged against 
the rebel Kasa. The soldiers of 
Manan insulted their adversary. One 
gasconading cavalier exclaimed, at a 
review: “Manan, my great queen, 
depend on my valor, for I shall lead 
before you in chains this fellow ; this 
son of a vendor of oso/”’ But Kasa 
won the battle, and chained the 
boaster in a hut, where, after a fast 
of twenty-four hours, he received the 
following message from Kasa, de- 
livered verbally by a waggish page: 
“How hast thou passed the night, 
my brother? How hast thou passed 
the day? May God deliver thee 
from thy chains! May the Lord 
grant thee a little patience! Be sad 
with me, for yesterday mamma re- 
mained at market all day, and could 
not sell a single dose of koso. I 
have therefore no money to buy 
bread for thee or forme. May God 
grant thee patience, my brother! 
May God break thy chains! It is 
Kasa who sends thee this message.” 
The next day the officer received 
the same message. On the third 
day the irony of the conqueror was 
slightly changed. After the usual 
salutations, the page joyfully in- 
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formed the captive that “Mamma 
had succeeded in selling a dose of 
koso, and bought a loaf, which Kasa 
sends him.” 

A few days after, I heard these 
details at Gondar. The news-mon- 
gers praised the mockery ; but they 
only half-smiled, for the flower of 
society had fallen into misfor- 
tune. Then they regretted the 
good king Yohannis, and suspected 
the still undeveloped wickedness of 
the character of Kasa, the adventur- 
ous rebel of Quara. I saw Kasa, or 
Theodore, frequently at Gondar in 
1848. He was dressed as a simple 
soldier, and had nothing, either in 
his features or language, which pre- 
saged his high destiny. He loved 
to speak of fire-arms. He was about 
twenty-eight years old; his face 
rather black than red; his figure 
slim ; and his agility seemed to arise 
less from his muscular power than 
from that of his will. His forehead 
is high and almost convex ; his nose 
slightly aquiline, a frequent charac- 
teristic of the pure-blooded Amaras. 
His beard, like theirs, is sparse, and 
his thin lips betray rather an Ara- 
bian than an Ethiopian origin. Kasa 
conquered all his competitors, be- 
came King of Ethiopia, and was 
consecrated by the abun, taking the 
name of Theodore, to verify an old 
prophecy current among the Jews 
and Christians, that a king of this 
name should rule over the ancient 
empire of Aksum. But the Ethio- 
pians, like all people of mountainous 
regions, tenacious of their indepen- 
dence, and accustomed to liberty, 
did not yield at once to an upstart 
usurper, who owed his success less 
to ability and valor than to good 
Juck. 

In the beginning of his reign he 
acted with much clemency, owing, it 
is said, to the happy influence exer- 
cised over him by his first wife. When 





she died, he caused her body to be 
embalmed, according to the custom 
of the Ethiopian princes of the race 
of Solomon. Her coffin was carried 
after Theodore everywhere he march- 
ed. A special tent was erected in the 
camp for her remains, and the con- 
queror of Ethiopia was often seen 
entering it to meditate on his past 
happiness, and ask of God, as it was 
said, prudence and wisdom for the 
future. It is at this time that he had 
real thoughts, though always eccen- 
tric, of a good government. Civil 
divorce, and the consequent confu- 
sion of marriage, are the plague- 
spot of Abyssinian society. They 
uproot the foundations of the family, 
and are opposed to all ideas of order 
and stability. Without understand- 
ing that a radical change in society 
cannot be effected by a mere procla- 
mation, Theodore decreed the obli- 
gation of regular marriages, and the 
abolition of divorce. An able states- 
man would have sought to destroy 
gradually, abuses of such long stand- 
ing. Another of his decrees did him 
equal honor, and might have suc- 
ceeded better, for he revived the old 
law of the Ethiopians against the 
slave-trade. 

But the heart of man is fickle, 
Prince Wibe, falling into the hands 
of the conqueror, recommended 
his daughter to the Dabtara and 
monks of Darasge, his favorite abbey, 
where he had his family burial vault. 
One day the faithful guardians of the 
spot saw a band of soldiers rushing 
toward them. They thought it was 
Tissu, a recent rebel. They imme- 
diately concealed the sacred vessels, 
and for safety shut up the daughter 
of Wibe in the vault. Their surprise 
was great when they found it was 
Theodore himself, who was, accord- 
ing to custom, marching over his 
kingdom in quest of insurgents. He 
wanted to see everything ; and when 
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they refused to open the cavern for 
him, maintaining that a tomb pre- 
pared for Wibe, who was still a 
chained captive, could have no inter- 
est for his conqueror, Theodore sus- 
pected some plot, and caused the 
stone of the sepulchre to be removed. 
His surprise was great when, instead 
of a coffin, he beheld a beautiful girl, 
bathed in tears, and in the attitude 
of prayer. Theodore forgot his first 
love. He set Wibe at liberty, and 
married his daughter. This union 
was not happy. The ytege, or queen, 
having interceded to save the life of 
a rebel whom she had known at the 
court of her father, Theodore refused 
at first her request, and becoming 
angry, finally struck her. In order 
to humiliate her the more, he made a 
common camp follower his concubine. 
From this moment his decree on 
Christian marriage became a dead 
letter, and the slave-trade was re- 
newed. Men must have stronger 
virtue than that of King Theodore, 
that their good thoughts may bear 
full fruit. 
IV. 


Let us here give some account of 
the English missions in Ethiopia ; for 
they have helped to bring about and 
inflame the war now pending. M. 
Gobat, a Swiss Protestant, went as 
far as Gondar about forty years ago, 
and acquired a knowledge of the 
language of the country. After his 
return to Europe, he published a 
book of such seeming good faith, that 
it deceived me at first, as it must 
have deceived the English projectors 
of the missions. Charity obliges me 
to write that M. Gobat, in giving an 
account of his sermons to the people, 
has rather described what he desired 
to say, and the answers he would 
like to hear, than what he actually 
said or heard. Without citing other 
witnesses of this fact, that of an edu- 


cated Dabtara will suffice, who was 
ignorant of the existence of the Pro- 
testant missions. “ Samuel Gobat,” 
said he, “ was a prepossessing person, 
who deceived one at first. I, who 
followed him, can affirm that he was 
really an unbeliever, or that he pre- 
tended to be so. He _ proposed 
frightful doubts and objections in 
matters affecting the Christian reli- 
gion, but under the form of hypothe- 
ses. He always began his strange 
assertions by an 7 Could he ex- 
press them boldly? If he had, you 
know that in Gondar, at least, he 
would not have been allowed to con- 
tinue, and he would have been de- 
nied a residence in our city.” 

The missionary societies in Eng- 
land did not know this condition of 
the Ethiopian mind, and influenced 
by the specious arguments of M. Go- 
bat, they sent him a re-enforcement 
of three ministers, whom he left to 
return to Europe. They preached 
much more honestly and openly than 
he in Adwa and Tigray, where they 
were established. They were ex- 
pelled in 1838, fifteen days before my 
arrival in the country. Two of them 
then went to Suria, from which they 
were also driven. With a persever- 
ance worthy of a better cause, they 
returned again to Tigray, and again 
to Suria. Always exiled, they had 
at last the prudence, in 1855, to make 
no further attempt at evangelizing 
the country. 

Seventeen years before this last 
date I met at Cairo a young Lazarist 
priest, whom I persuaded to accom- 
pany me into Ethiopia, to found a 
Catholic mission. He preceded me, 
went to Adwa about eight days be- 
fore the first expulsion of the Protes- 
tant missionaries ; and as my project 
seemed to him sensible, requiring 
only time and patience to realize it, 
I brought letters from him to Europe 
in 1838. His holiness, Gregory XVL., 
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favored our attempt, and sent two 
missionaries to Ethiopia under the 
charge of Monseigneur de Jacobis, 
who soon became known all through 
that region by the name of Abuna 
Ya’igob. In spite of some impru- 
dence, inevitable, perhaps, in a coun- 
try where there are such strange con- 
trasts, he succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine hopes, and when I left the 
country in 1849, there were twelve 
thousand Catholics in it, and many 
of the priests were natives. Last 
year an English account gives the 
number as sixty thousand ; for the in- 
fluence of true doctrines could not 
fail to be extended among a people 
so intelligent as are the Abyssinians. 
Monseigneur de Jacobis helped much 
to obtain this result, by his unchange- 
able mildness, and by that personal 
influence which is always exercised 
by a priest devoted to incessant 
prayer. 

The fate of the Protestant missions 
was different. The ministers, in- 
stead of attributing their want of suc- 
cess to themselves, have blamed the 
Catholics as the movers of their ex- 
pulsion from Ethiopia. Even the 
English Consul Plowden in his offi- 
cial report says that Theodore, after 
perusing the history of the Jesuits in 
Abyssinia, decided to allow no Cath- 
olic priest to teach in his states. 
The English are fond of decrying the 
memory of the Jesuits who taught in 
Ethiopia up to 1630. It is, however, 
very singular that I never heard of 
this history, and that the most learn- 
ed anti-Catholic professors at Gon- 
dar never mentioned it to me in our 
controversies. On the contrary, they 
spoke of Peter Paez and his co-labor- 
ers with admiration mingled with re- 
gret, and quoted touching legends 
concerning them. A little further 
on in his account, Plowden, who 
seems ignorant of the fact that ser- 
mons are unknown in Ethiopia, adds 
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that Theodore prohibited all preach- 
ing contrary to the Copt Church, 
We cannot expect that an English 
soldier, more or less Protestant, 
should comprehend fully religious 
questions ; but although he was a 
mere soldier, he ought to have known 
that Theodore was attached to one 
of the three national sects, and had 
forbidden all other creeds, and con 
demned Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants. 

It was in consequence of this de- 
cree that Monseigneur de Jacobis 
was compelled to leave Gondar in 
1855. This pious bishop went to 
Musawwa, and there continued to 
govern his mission, which has been 
left almost undisturbed by the na- 
tives for almost thirty years. The 
chief proselytes of Gondar retired 
also to the shores of the Red Sea, 
and the Protestant ministers, always 
on the watch, imagined they had at 
length found a good opportunity to 
teach in the capital. They went 
thither under the guidance of M. 
Krapf, who, in default of other quali- 
ties, has at least uncommon activity 
and persistence, but which have been 
so far sterile of results. At their 
first expulsion in 1838, the four ] 
testant missionaries left but ove // 
selyte in the whole of Ethiopia. This 
was a quondam pilgrim. He was 
going to Jerusalem with an Ethiopian 
priest, who, falling short of money, 
sold his companion into bondage. 
M. Gobat having ransomed him, had 
no difficulty in inspiring him with ha- 
tred of the priests, and of all their 
doctrines. We can only regard this 
single convert as an apostate induced 
to desert his faith by resentment and 
a spirit of revenge. Another young 
and intelligent Ethiopian, after stu- 
dying for years in the Protestant 
schools of Europe, when asked, an- 
swered me frankly that the numerous 
dissensions in religion witnessed by 
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him among Protestants, had destroy- 
ed all religious belief in his mind. 
Religious England always believing, 
though erroneously, ought to be 
startled by the consideration that her 
missionaries, real mercenaries as 
they are, only succeed in propaga- 
ting doubt and incredulity instead of 
spreading the gospel. 

M. Gobat, who was somewhat of a 
diplomatist, in writing to King Theo- 
dore, did not state his object to be 
the foundation of a Protestant mis- 
sion. He merely announced that 
skilful mechanics, desiring to im- 
prove the physical condition of the 
country, wished to settle in it. King 
Theodore, who was desirous of ob- 
taining blacksmiths, gunners, and 
engineers, to make cannon and mor- 
tars, and build bridges and roads, 
gave his consent. M. Gobat hinted 
that the workmen wanted the free 
exercise of their religion. Theodore 
referred the matter to the abun, 
who, knowing the tricks of his old 
teachers, bluntly told Mr. Sterne, one 
of the missionaries, who spoke of his 
intention to convert the Talasa, or 
native Jews, as the sole object of his 
coming to Gondar, “This mission 
to the Jews is only a pretext to plot 
against the faith of the Christians.” 
Pretending not to take the hint, Mr. 
Sterne repeated his assertion, anc 
the king consénted to receive the 
English mechanics, who were to be 
the instruments in the hands of the 
pious missionaries in “evangeliz- 
ing” the barbarous Ethiopians. 
But on the testimony of Mr. Sterne 
himself, and that of other Protestants, 
the scheme was a complete failure. 
Many of the “ mechanics,” or “ pious 
laymen,” became as immoral as any 
of the natives. Besides, in violation 
of their solemn promise made to the 
abun, the missionaries distributed, 
as Plowden informs us, “hundreds 
of Bibles, and taught the great truths 
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of salvation to many pagans and 
Christians.” We extract these facts 
from the work of the Rev. Mr. Bad- 
ger, considered a most trustworthy 
witness in official circles in England.* 
After a short stay at Gondar, Mr. 
Sterne went to London, was made 
bishop, and published a wordy vol- 
ume containing but one fact worth no- 
ticing, namely, the intrinsic proof that 
the author was ignorant of the most 
ordinary customs of Ethiopia. By 
an imprudence which has cost him 
dear, Mr. Sterne related the story of 
the vender of oso in his book. A 
former student of the English mis- 
sionaries informed Theodore of the 
fact, and the Protestants had reason 
to feel bitterly that a man’s friends 
often prove to be his greatest ene- 
mies. 


V. 


THE English government was in- 
dignant that its agent Plowden, as it 
is known, should have been massa- 
cred on the highway near Gondar. 
Theodore avenged his death, how- 
ever, by the barbarous slaughter of 
its authors and their associates. But 
the party of the “ saints” in England 
was not satisfied with this reparation. 
Theodore was weak, and no match 
for England. It wassafe, therefore, to 
insult him. Had he been as power- 
ful as the United States, England 
would have been as loath to touch 
him as she is afraid to refuse satisfac- 
tion to America for the ravages of 
the Alabamaon the high seas. She, 
however, suppressed the consulship 
of Gondar, and sent Captain Came- 
ron as her consul to Massowah, 
under the protection of the Turkish 
flag. Captain Cameron was a brave 
officer who had served in the Crimea, 
but he was no diplomatist. We all 
know that, as much from lack of this 


* The Story of the British Captives in Abyssinia, 
1863, 1864. By the Rev. George Percy Badger. 
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quality as from the semi-barbarous 
habits of King Theodore, who thinks 
himself all-powerful because he has 
been so successful in conquering 
rebels in his own kingdom, Came- 
ron and five other English subjects, 
among them M. Rassam—another 
unskilful English agent—and two 
Germans, were imprisoned at Mag- 
dala on the 8th of July, 1866. 

Magdala, where the prisoners still 
remain, is a stronghold in the Abys- 
sinian highlands, 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the climate 
there is less warm than in most 
parts of the torrid zone. There are 
a church, a treasury, a prison, and 
huts in the place, and a population 
of about three or four thousand per- 
sons, of whom four hundred are pris- 
oners of every description ; agarrison 
of six hundred sharpshooters and as 
many common soldiers armed with 
lance and shield. Although this for- 
tress is considered strong by the na- 
tives, one of the prisoners writes that 
a single shell would suffice to blow 
up a place which the Ethiopians 
have looked upon as impregnable for 
three centuries. 

Besides the European prisoners at 
Magdala, Theodore keeps fourteen 
others, mostly German mechanics, 
near his own quarters. These art- 
isans, exported at the expense of a 
Protestant missionary society as 
“ pious laymen,” began their evangel- 
ical labors as messengers of peace in 
a very extraordinary fashion, by fabri- 
cating mortars and other engines of 
war. As for the spiritual welfare of 
the Christians of Ethiopia, they look- 
ed well to it by distilling bad brandy ; 
and as for the temporal, they drove 
the profitable trade of slave-mongers. 
This is what M. Rassam, an Ara- 
bian, who turned Protestant to get 
employment from the English gov- 
ernment, tells us. He was nine years 
at Aden as /ieutenant-governor, and 
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is considered one of the ablest 
English agents in the East, if we are 
to believe the parliamentary eulogium 
passed on him in a recent debate in 
the House of Commons. The last 
account heard from this unfortunate 
ambassador does not warrant the 
belief in his ability. The abun, 
Salama, having died, M. Rassam ad- 
vises the English to choose another 
abun in Egypt, and put him at the 
head of the invading army as a kind 
of palladium! This advice, if put 
into execution, would be as absurd as 
if, on the death of Pius IX., Premie: 
Disraeli, imitating the policy of Pitt, 
and wishing to restore the Marches to 
the Holy See, should send an army 
against the Sardinians, with a pope 
at its head elected at Canterbury or 
elsewhere, Jansenist or Catholic, no 
matter which, and should expect all 
the Italians to respect him as sove- 
reign pontiff, 


VI. 


ENGLAND has_ undertaken the 
Abyssinian expedition to preserve 
her frestige in the East, and she is 
determined to gain her point. The 
dusky King Theodore, pretended 
descendant of Solomon, cannot com- 
plain that he has not received diplo- 
matic notice. When the German 
who brought him the British ultima- 
tum, told him that if he did not de- 
liver up the prisoners he would have 
both the armies of England and 
France against him—“ Let them 
come,” said Theodore, “ and call me 
a woman if I do not give them bat- 
tle.” We know not ifthere be more of 
folly or of intrepid valor in this proud 
answer. In fact, notwithstanding 
the narrations of some travellers, na- 
turally suspected of exaggeration, 
the Ethiopians have no idea of the 
military power of the Western na- 
tions, and their king may believe 
that he is a match for them. 
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The Bay of Adulis, usually so si- 
lent, is now swarming with ships. 
There were in it, a short time ago, 
seventy vessels, without counting 
those “of the Arabians and East- 
Indians. The English have built 
two quays to assist the debarkation 
of troops. The English have the 
Snider gun, which they pretend to be 
superior to the Chassepot rifle. 
They have even forty elephants to 
frighten Theodore. One of them, an 
elephant of good sense if ever there 
was one, behaved himself so badly 
at the debarkation of the troops, that 
he was sent back to Hindostan. 

England is determined to succeed. 
Instead of borrowing, she has levied 
a tax of ten millions of dollars. She 
will need at least six times that 
amount before the end of the war. 
Every English prisoner to be freed 
will cost at least ten millions. But 
her object is not merely the freeing 
of the prisoners, though she asserts 
that itis. She has to provide water 
for sixty-five thousand men and many 
beasts on the plains of Zullah, where, 
in default of natural fresh water, 
the troops drink a distillation of 
sea water. They need every day 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
quarts to drink; and this quanti- 
ty has been provided at the enor- 
mous cost of twenty thousand dollars 
for every twenty-four hours. To 
transport the munitions of war, mules 
were bought and brought to Zullah 
from Egypt, Turkey, Spain, and 
France. The English soldiers, not 
knowing at first how to manage them, 
tied them with hay ropes. Many 
of the mules ate the ropes, escaped 
into the desert, and were lost. A 
railroad has been built, running from 
the sea to Sanafe, the first border 
station ‘of Ethiopia, a distance of al- 
most one hundred miles. 

The line of march has been well 
chosen, The English could have 


crossed the plains of Tigray, which 
are level and oppose no obstacle ; and 
then crossed through Wasaya without 
meeting any noteworthy difficulty ex- 
cept the river Takkaze, and Mount 
Lamalmo. Farther on, at Dabra 
Tabor, where Theodore usually re- 
sides, they might have chosen either 
the plains of the Lanige, or the cool 
and verdant hills of the Waynadaga 
territory as the sites of their encamp- 
ment. But this route is not the 
shortest. Besides, the Wasaya_ be- 
gins to be unhealthy in the month of 
May, and there is no forage as far as 
Wagara. 

The shorter route, which the Eng 
lish have taken, is by Agame and 
Wag. On those elevated plateaux 
they may keep all their energy, and 
they will find a territory less ravaged 
by civil war, and good pastures. The 
distance from Zullah to Magdala is 
about the same as from Paris to 
Lyons. But artillery is with diffi- 
culty transported over many of the 
gullies on the route ; and perhaps 
for the elephants it will be found im- 
practicable. But the leader of the 
expedition, Sir Robert Napier, will 
not balk at these details. He will 
push rapidly on to Delanta before 
the rainy season, which begins about 
the roth of July. According to the 
prisoners, if he should invest Mag- 
dala at the beginning of May, the 
want of water would soon force the 
garrison to surrender. If the first 
rains have fallen before his arrival, 
the English will occupy Tanta among 
the Wara Haymano, and from that 
point open fire on Magdala. Sol- 
diers living in huts, without case- 
mates or caverns, could not stand a 
day against the English guns. In 
any case, Maguala, the great Ethio- 
pian fortress, will be taken, and it 
will remain to be seen whether the 
troops will march to Dabra Tabor to. 
burn the camp of King Theodore, 
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and kill him, or make him prisoner. 
Nevertheless, the use of diplomacy 
will not be despised. When Theo- 
dore put M. Rassam in prison, with 
great protestations of friendship, he 
promised him his liberty on the ar- 
rival of certain machines and expert 
workers. England sent both to Mas- 
sowah, but required first the libera- 
tion of the prisoners without having 
used any of those forms which render 
a contract binding in the eyes of the 
Abyssinians. On his side, Theodore 
did not understénd the value of a sim- 
ple signature. Besides, he had been 
deceived by Plowden, who denied his 
character of consul, and cheated by 
the denials of the Protestant mission- 
aries as to their attempts to prosely- 
tize the native Christians. He did 
not, therefore, believe the protesta- 
tions of the English. The want of a 
sensible agent caused the failure of 
this negotiation, which might have 
succeeded if more skilfully conducted. 
Moreover, the English army, on en- 
tering the Tigray, issued a proclama- 
tion, of which the Zimes published a 
literal copy, as ridiculous in Amarifiiia 
dialect as in English. Besides, the 
language used is almost unknown in 
Agama, where this document has 
been published. The English offi- 
cers do not seem to have known 
that a proclamation is never pub- 
lished in Ethiopia in a written form. 

But what will King Theodore, the 
pretended descendant of Solomon, 
do? It is difficult to answer this 
question. The natives report that 
Theodore is often out of his senses 
when he drinks brandy, which the 
“pious laymen” of the Protestant 
mission zealously manufacture for his 
spiritual comfort. From the very 
beginning of his reign, Plowden in- 
forms us that he manifested symp- 
toms of insanity. The English pri- 
soners tell us more explicitly that 
Theodore himself informed them 


that his father was insane, and that 
he believed himself attacked with the 
same disorder. Several traits in his 
conduct toward the prisoners, and the 
massacre of one hundred of his own 
soldiers in his camp, on mere suspi- 
cion, give gravity to the assertions, 
If this be true, England has declared 
war against an adversary unworthy 
of herdignity. In case of defeat, the 
only refuge for Theodore is to re- 
treat to his native province of Quara 
on the border of a terrible desert, 
breathing pestilence on all the re- 
gion around. Woe to the English 
soldiers if they attempt to follow him 
thither ! 

Of all the ancient empire of Yasu 
the Great, that Ethiopian Louis XIV., 
Theodore has only Quara, that he 





can call hisown. His governors of 
the Tigra have been expelled by re- 
bels, or have made themselves inde- 
pendent of his authority. Gojjan 
has proclaimed its independen: 
Wag also has risen in arms; Suria 
is free, and gives asylum to all refu- 
gees. Yet these are regions but 
cently subjected to the conque 
arms of Theodore. Tissu Gobaze 
rales the lower Tigray, Wasaya, Wal- 
guayt, Simen, Wazara, and as far as 
Dambya, where Gondar stood be- 
fore Theodore destroyed it. 

What then is left to this unfortu- 
nate tyrant, resisted at home by num- 
berless insurgents, and threatened by 
foreign force with destruction? The 
Awamas, whose rights he has _ re- 
spected because they know how to 
defend themselves, but who will seize 
the first opportunity to rebel ; Tagu- 
sa, Acafar, Alafa, and Meca stretch- 
ing along the Tana, but which he has 
made solitudes by his systematic pil- 
lage ; and finally Bagemdir, that 
beautiful portion of the country, 
which obeys him with regret. A dis- 
ease, a slight cheek, or a courageous 
peasant, would be sufficient to des- 
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troy Theodore, that royal meteor, 
which, after shining for a few years, 
will soon be extinguished in the 
night of oblivion. Considering the 
greatness of the English preparations, 
we are led to suspect that she has 
the intention of holding Northern 
Ethiopia after conquering it. Ap- 
pearances seems to favor this con- 
jecture, and no matter what the Eng- 
lish journals may say, the idea is not 
of French origin. Plowden urged 
its realization in his official letters 
thirteen years ago ; Cameron is in 
favor of it; and General Coghlan 
timidly hints its practicability in his 
military monograph on Ethiopian af- 
fairs. The English have been mas- 
ters of Aden for the last thirty years, 
and they wish to make the Red Sea 
an English lake. They desire Ethi- 
opia; for from it they could invade 
Egypt, where “ King Cotton” would 
tule in all his glory. They allege 
the case of Algiers annexed to 


France in justification of their pro- 
ject. But let it be observed that 
Charles X., who ransomed at his own 
expense, the "Greek slaves sold in 
the markets of Constantinople and 
in Egypt, could not allow the Dey of 
Algiers alone to keep French, Span- 
ish, and English Christian sin bonds ; 
while the English have never done 
anything to prevent the slave-trade 
in Abyssinia. Many Christian slaves 
are annually bought within gunshot 
of the British ships on the Red Sea, 
to be brutalized in Mussulman ha- 
rems. Lngland has never made an ef- 
Sort to stop the traffic there. Can we 
blame King Theodore then, who, ac- 
cording to his degree of intelligence 
and power, wished to put an end to 
this inhuman commerce, for saying 
with at least as much modesty as her 
majesty’s government has at com- 
mand, “Which of us two is the 
greater barbarian ?” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


St. CoLUMBA, APOSTLE OF CALE- 
DONIA. By the Count de Montalem- 
bert, of the French Academy. New 
York: Catholic Publication House, 
126 Nassau street. 1868. 


Irish ecclesiastical history is some- 
thing unique in the world, and presents 
tous the spirit of Christianity run into 
an entirely new and original mould. 
The Celtic race, whose most perfect and 
completely actualized type exists in the 
people of Ireland, is a singular specimen 
of humanity, as it used to be in the 
primitive ages just after, and perhaps long 
before the flood, preserved, continued, 
and apparently incapable of being de- 
stroyed or changed, in the midst of other 
races of totally opposite character. The 


sudden and entire conversion of this 
people to Christianity, and the invincible 
tenacity with which it has clung to its 
first faith, together with the marked in- 
dividuality of the expression which it 
has given to the Christian idea, form a 
phenomenon in history which cannot be 
too much studied or admired. It wasa 
happy moment for Ireland when that 
Chevalier Bayard of Catholic literature, 
the Count de Montalembert, felt his 
chivalrous soul moved by the story ot 
her ancient princely monks and daunt- 
less, adventurous apostles, and set him- 
self to the task of writing a work which 
unites all the romantic, poetic charm ot 
the lyric strains of her bards, with the 
accuracy and minuteness of her monas- 
tic chronicles. His narrative, partly 
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owing to the nature of his subject, and 
partly to his own genius, is like 
the Scottish Chiefs and the Waverley 
Novels. The most striking, original, 
and grand of all the characters depicted 
by him in that part of the A/onks of 
the West which is devoted to Ireland, 
is St. Columba or Columbkill. This 
great man, who was by birth heir to the 
dignity of Ard-righ, or chief king of Ire- 
land, the founder of Iona, and the apostle 
of Scotland, is the favorite saint of the 
Irish people after St. Patrick. Heisa 
more thoroughly Irish saint than the 
great apostle of Ireland, who was the 
father and founder of the Irish people as 
a Christian nation, but was himself, 
probably, by birth and extraction a Gal- 
lo-Roman. A warrior, a poet, a chieftain, 
a monk, a statesman, an apostle, and, it 
is supposed, a prophet; the most in- 
tensely devoted and patriotic lover of 
his native island, perhaps, that ever 
lived ; and yet sentenced by his stern 
old hermit confessor to perpetual 
banishment from it; the life of Co- 
lumba overflows with all the materials 
of the most romantic and heroic in- 
terest. 

The Life of Columba, whose title is 
placed at the head of this notice, is, as 
we have implied already, a monograph 
extracted from the great work on the 
Monks of the West, by Montalembert. 
It is a small book of only 170 duo- 
decimo pages, and therefore readable 
by almost everybody who ever reads 
anything better than newspapers and 
dime novels. It is, above all others, a 
book for every one, young or old, who 
has Celtic-Catholic blood in his veins. 
It is time now to use that English lan- 
guage which was forced by the haughty 
conqueror upon the Irish people, from 
a cruel motive which God has overruled 
for their glory and his own, as the 
means of diffusing the treasures hidden 
hitherto, so to speak, under a crom/lech. 
Those who put this unwilling people 
into a compulsory course of English, 
little thought what a keen-edged weapon 
they were placing in their hands, and 
training them to use. They could not 
foresee what use would be made of it by 
Curran, O’Connell, Thomas Moore, 
Bishop Doyle, and Father Meehan. 


The possession of tne English lan- 
guage places the Irish people in com- 
munication with the whole civilized 
world, without depriving them of their 
rich patrimony of traditional lore, le- 
gend, andsong. It is incumbent on al] 
who love the faith, and sympathize with 
the wrongs and hardships, of the Irish 
people, to strain every nerve to increase 
the number and diffuse the circulation 
of books, in which this religious and 
patriotic tradition may be perpetuated. 
Wherever the [rish people are, in Ire- 
land, England, America, Australia, they 
are deriving their intellectual nutriment 
more and more from English books ; 
and thus, in proportion as they become 
readers, are coming under the influence 
of writers who write in the English 
language. It is most important, there- 
fore, for those who are charged with the 
responsibility of watching over their re- 
ligious, moral, and intellectual culture, 
to see to it that their minds are not 
flooded with an excess of purely secular 
literature, which has in it no mixture of 
the Catholic tradition. The greatest 
danger and misfortune of our rising 
generation of Catholics in America is 
the lack of this tradition in historical, 
poetic, and romantic literature. Even 
those who are the descendants of pa- 
rents and progenitors of the old Catholic 
stock, must necessarily lose by degrees 
all vivid sentiment of any other nation- 
ality than the American, and be more 
influenced by the genius loci than by 
any other genius, whether Celtic or 
Teutonic. The danger to be guarded 
against is a peril of becoming so much 
Americanized as to be reduced toa caput 
mortuum in the process. An American 
citizen, without faith and religion, even 
though he may be born and live in Bos- 
ton, is involved in the consequences of 
original sin as well as others. It is no 
gain to transform a poor, simple, 
believing, fervent Catholic immigrant, 
in the second or third generation, into 
an intelligent, well fed, healthy ani- 
mal, with a comfortable farm and 
the elective franchise, but with no 
more soul than the man with the muck- 
rake in the Pilgrim’s Progress, or those 
dirty heathen in the suburbs of the holy 
city of New York, who spend their Sun- 
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days in weeding cabbages. This dele- 
terious change must be prevented, not 
only by purely spiritual means, but also 
by preserving and fostering as much as 
possible the natural bonds which con- 
nect our youth of Catholic origin with 
the traditions of their ancestry. Hence, 
we are in favor of multiplying and cir- 
culating as much as possible those books 
which relate the history of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, of her saints and 
prelates, her gallant chieftains and 
noble martyrs, her sufferings and per- 
secutions. The English Catholic tra- 
dition, and the Scottish, are unfortu- 
nately broken. A dreary gap of three 
centuries intervenes between the pre- 
sent and the Catholic past; but in Ire- 
land the continuity is perfect from the 
fifth century to the present moment. 
This is the great artery of life to the 
Catholic Church of the British empire 
and its colonies, and it must not be 
severed. There is an intense sympathy 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of Ireland. This is 
chiefly a sympathy with their oppressed 
condition as a people, and with their 
just demands for expiation and redress 
for the wrongs they have suffered from 
the hands of the British government. 
It would be prudent for the gentlemen 
of the English parliament to take note 
of this, and to be wise in time, by con- 
ceding all those rights and privileges at 
once with a good grace, which Ireland 
is sure to obtain sooner or later, whether 
parliament is willing or unwilling. This 
merely political sympathy will, we trust, 
prepare the way for a higher and holier 
sympathy with the faith, the constancy, 
the invincible fortitude of the Irish 
people as a Catholic nation, the Spar- 
tans of a sacred Thermopylae, who have 
immolated themselves to save the faith. 
It is time that the American public 
should learn what is the Jrish Version 
of the History of the Reformation. This 
presupposes a previous knowledge of 
the first planting and cultivation of 
Christianity. When it is seen that the 
Irish fought and died for the very same 
religion which was planted among them 
by their first apostles, it will be easy to 
Judge of the claims which the religion 
of Elizabeth and Cromwell had upon 


their submission. The labors of Mon- 
talembert are therefore invaluable, as 
bringing to light the hidden treasures 
of Irish ecclesiastical history, and in all 
his great work there is no chapter to be 
found more charming than the bio- 
graphy of the great patriarch of Iona. 
We conclude with the eulogium which 
Fintan, a contemporary monk, pro- 
nounced upon St. Columba in an as- 
sembly of wise and learned men, and 
which is justified by the history of his 
life. “Columba is not to be compared 
with philosophers and learned men, but 
with patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. 
The Holy Spirit reigns in him; he has 
been chosen by God for the good ofall ; 
he is a sage among all sages, a king 
among kings, an anchorite with ancho- 
rites, a monk of monks ; and in order 
to bring himself to the level even of 
laymen, he knows how to be poor of 
heart among the poor; thanks to the 
apostolic charity which inspires him, he 
can rejoice with the joyful, and weep 
with the unfortunate. And amid all 
the gifts which God’s generosity has 
lavished on him, the true humility ot 
Christ is so royally rooted in his soul 
that it seems to have been born with 
him.” 


Ecce Homo. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Strahan & Co., Lon- 
don. G. Routledge & Sons, 416 
Broome street, New York. 1868. 


On the day of writing this notice, Mr. 
Gladstone is introducing his motion for 
overthrowing that monstrous iniquity, 
the Irish Establishment. We feel, con- 
sequently, especially well-disposed to- 
ward him. Nevertheless, with all our 
respect for his talents and character, 
we cannot help being reminded of his 
illustrious countryman, that great orna- 
ment of the sea-faring profession, Cap- 
tain Bunsby. Our English brethren, 
when they take up solid topics, appear 
to think laborious dulness and tedious 
obscurity the evidence of deep learning 
and sound judgment. Their essays are 
like those of collegians, who affect to 
write on political or philosophical sub- 
jects in an extremely old-mannish, old- 
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cabinet-minister-like style. This is re- 
markably the case with the venerable 
university dons who advocate rational- 
istic opinions. The style of arguing 
adopted by these worthy and dignified 
gentlemen bears a striking resemblance 
to the movements of one who is care- 
fully wending his way among eggs. As 
an instance, we may cite the Lssays 
and Reviews, perhaps the dullest book 
ever written, unless the 7Zyeatises on 
Sacred Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
by Dr. Colenso, may be thought worthy 
to compete for the prize. The £cce 
Homo is not to be placed in precisely 
the same category. It is, nevertheless, 
in our humble opinion, a very vague, 
wearisome, and unsatisfactory book. 
We cannot account for its popularity 
in any other way than by ascribing it to 
the restless, sceptical, misty state of the 
English mind on religious subjects ; the 
uneasy desire to find out something 
more than it knows about Christianity 
and its author. After eighteen centu- 
ries have rolled by, the question, Who 
is Jesus Christ? still remains a puzzle 
to all those who will not submit to learn 
from the teacher commissioned by him- 
self. The author of Ecce Homo has 
endeavored to throw himself back to 
the time and into the period of the dis- 
ciples of Christ, to examine with their 
eyes his words and actions, and from 
these to abstract a mental conception 
of his true character. What that con- 
ception is, remains as much a puzzle as 
the gospels themselves are to a rational- 
ist, or the Exodus to Dr. Colenso. The 
language of Ecce Homo is certainly 
irreconcilable with the definitions of the 
Catholic Church respecting the divine 
personality of Christ. Some of its state- 
ments respecting the nature of the work 
accomplished by him on the earth, and 
the evidence thereby furnished of his 
divine mission, are forcible and valua- 
ble, and perhaps to rationalists, Uni- 
tarians, and doubters, the work may be 
useful. No one, however, who under- 
stands Catholic theology, and believes 
in the true doctrine of the Incarnation, 
can read it without a strong sentiment 
of repugnance and dissatisfaction. Mr. 
Gladstone, nevertheless, although pro- 
fessing to accept the Catholic doctrine 
* 


of the Incarnation, undertakes the de- 
fence of the book, and even apologises 
for its most offensive passages. By 
doing this he shows that he himself 
does not grasp the full meaning of the 
formulas to which he gives his assent; 
and although he is not a rationalist, yet, 
from perpetual contact with them, and 
the influence of that halting, inconse- 
quent state of mind produced by Angli- 
canism, he has acquired something of 
that dark-lantern style of which we have 
spoken above. There are gleams of 
light and passages of beauty here and 
there, especially on those pages where 
the author treats of the Greek Mythol- 
ogy as an imperfect effort to realize the 
idea of Deity incarnate in human form. 
As a whole, the essay, which is a mere 
review of another book, was well enough 
for a magazine article, but not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant its publica- 
tion in book form. Every person who 
acknowledges the true divinity of Jesus 
Christ while rejecting the authority of 
the Catholic Church, stands in a posi- 
tion logically absurd, and is therefore 
incapable of adequately advocating the 
cause of Christ and Christianity against 
the infidelity of the age. No one buta 





] 


Catholic, endowed with genius, and fully 
imbued with the spirit of Catholic the- 
ology, can ever write in 4 satisfactory 
manner upon the Life of Christ, so as 
to meet that demand which causes the 
abortive efforts of unbelievers and half: 
Christians to find such an extensive cir- 
culation. 





ON THE HEIGHTS. A Novel. By Ber- 
thold Auerbach. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1868. 


This volume, professing to be a trans- 
lation from the German, is most tho- 
roughly permeated with German myst? 
cism ; one can hardly give it the digni- 
fied name of theology. It carries one 
back in its bewildering metaphysics to 
the days of Zhe Dial, when every girl 
of eighteen belonging to a certain clique, 
was devouring Bettina’s correspondence 
with Goethe, and listening with rapt 
soul to lectures on “ Human Life,” from 
the oracular lips of a favorite seer ; dis- 
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courses utterly beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the maiden’s papa, but which she 
understood perfectly. 

We are led to wonder, in our repub- 
lican ignorance, if people in court life 
converse and act in the stilted, theatri- 
cal manner in which they are here re- 
presented ; every person being what in 
these days would be called “ highly or- 
ganized.” In this particular, and in the 
tedium and repetition of court detail, we 
were forcibly reminded of the volumi- 
nous works of Miss Miihlbach, with this 
difference, that Ox the Heights makes 
no historical claim. 

There are, however, very many sweet 
touches of nature in the book, gems of 
thought ; and now and then a rare pearl 
of good counsel, near which, in reading, 
one involuntarily draws a pencil-line, 
that they may be found again. Mater- 
nal love is beautifully portrayed, both in 
high and low life, in the queen, and in 
the foster-mother of the prince. 

The author evidently knows but little 
of the Catholic faith, and less of its re- 
sults, since the life of the re/égieuse is 
continually referred to (with a slight 
sneer) as “a life in which nothing 
happens.” 

We clese this volume with a sensa- 
tion of weary sadness ; there seems to 
run through its pages “the cry of that 
deep-rooted pain, under which,.thought- 
ful men are languishing,” like the dis- 
tant tones of an AZolian harp wafted on 
the night breezes. There is a reaching 
forth in these mystic yearnings for the 
good, the true, and the exduring, which 
the priceless gift of faith alone brings to 
the weary and heavy-laden, in submis- 
sion to God’s appointed teacher, the 
church. 

The mechanical execution of the work 
is excellent, the type clear, and the 
double-columed pages furnish a vast 
amount of reading in a small compass. 


CHEMICAL CHANGE IN THE EUCHA- 
RIST. From the French of Jacques 
Abbadie. By John W. Hamersley, 
A.M. 


Jacques Abbadie was born in Switzer- 
land, in 1654; “studied at Saumur,” 


writes Mr. Hamersley in his preface, 
““was doctorated at Sedan, and installed 
pastor of the French (Huguenot) Church 
of Berlin, at the instance of Count d’Es- 
pence.” 

He left his pastorate, became chap- 
lain to Marshal Schomberg, and came 
tq England with William of Orange in 
1688. After Schomberg’s death, in the 
battle of the Boyne, Abbadie was pre- 
sented to the deanery of Killaloo, in 
Ireland, where he died in 1727. 

His book against transubstantiation 
in the Eucharist, is such as might be 
expected from the literary leisure, taste, 
learning, and piety of one of Schom- 
berg’s exemplary camp-followers. We 
read the book with the hope of finding 
some objection in it worth a refutation ; 
but we have found nothing but the stale, 
oft-refuted arguments of Protestants 
against the real presence. Led by the 
title of the work, Chemical Change in the 
Eucharist, we expected to meet some 
profound chemical discoveries that 
should at least seem to contradict 
Catholic belief. But there is not one. 
There is not even an allusion which 
would show the author to be conver- 
sant with chemistry or any of the natural 
sciences. Abbadie argues against the 
Catholic exegesis of the sixth chapter 
of St. John, and against the words of 
consecration, “ This is my body,” in the 
usual Protestant way. He insists that 
Christ’s words are to be taken figura- 
tively ; while Catholics claim that they 
are to be taken literally. 

One general answer will do for all 
heterodox interpretations of Scripture 
on this and on other points. If Pro- 
testants urge that private reason is the 
supreme judge of Scripture, how can 
they deny to Catholics the right to use 
it? And if the private judgment of 
Catholics finds that Christ spoke of a 
veal presence in the Holy Eucharist, 
and that his words are to be taken in 
their plain, literal signification, why 
should Protestants object? In point 
of fact, Catholics do admit private judg- 
ment, properly understood, in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. They affirm that 
the interpretation of the church or of 
the fathers is identical with the rational 
exegesis. The interpretation of Protes- 
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tants is of a rational interpretation, 
and does not give the true sense of 
Scripture. They misinterpret the Scrip- 
tures by an aduse of private judgment. 
They gratuitously assume that Catholic 
interpretation is contrary to the rational 
sense of the Bible ; while Catholics hold 
that their interpretation alone is ra- 
tional. As a prudent, sensible man, 
when he meets with a difficult passage 
in Homer or Sophocles, consults the best 
commentators to aid him in discovering 
the true sense; so, for a much greater 
reason, should a Christian seek an au- 
thoritative explanation of those hard 
passages of Holy Writ “ which the un- 
stable and unlearned wrest to their own 
destruction.” One who denies that 
there are difficult texts in Scripture can 
never have read it. From the first text 
of Genesis to the last in the Apoca- 
lypse, the Scripture is replete with diffi- 
culties, which even the most learned 
commentators do not always succeed in 
explaining. 

All Abbadie’s scriptural arguments 
against the real presence may be, there- 
fore, met with one remark. He ex- 
plains certain texts in a figurative sense. 
Catholics, however, interpret them to 
mean what they plainly and literally ex- 
press. Catholics do not need in this 
case to appeal to the authority of the 
church or to the fathers. Christ says, 
“This is my body ;” Catholics believe 
him. Christ says, “My flesh is meat 
indeed ;” Catholics believe his words. 
Abbadie and his sect admit that Christ 
says, “This is my body ;” that he af- 
firms his flesh to be meat indeed; yet 
they will not believe him. Who au- 
thorizes them to contradict the express 
words of Christ? We ask zmpartial 
reason to judge between Catholic and 
Protestant in this controversy. 

But where Abbadie shows his com- 
plete ignorance of the first elements 
of the higher sciences is in “Letter 
Fourth” of his book, p. 98. We quote 
from Mr. Hamersley’s translation. “A // 
our ideas of faith rely solely on sense; 
and their value to us is measured by 
its certainty ; and to faith, which is a 
conviction of divine truth, there are 
four essentials : God exists ; he is truth- 
ful ; he has revealed himself ; each mys- 
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tery of our faith appears in such reve. 
lation. Sir—it is noteworthy—that the 
senses are the sole channels of all those 
truths, and their SOLE vouchers.” Again, 
“Thus the senses are the media of all 
vidence.’ (P.99.) The materialism of 
d’Holbach, Cabanis, Helvetius, and Con- 
dillac is identical with this doctrine of 
the doughty dean of Killaloo. If the 
senses “are the sole channels of truth,” 
instead of being the mere occasions of 
reflection, then the whole order of intel- 
ligible ideas, the ideas of God, spirit, and 
cause, are illusions. The senses can only 
tell us the sensible or phenomenal. Noy, 
as the ideas of God, cause, spirit, tri 
justice, goodness, substance, etc., are 
all supersensible, they cannot come from 
the senses. If the senses “are the me- 
dia of all evidence,” the only things we 
can know are modes or phenomena, col- 
ors, forms, sounds, etc. 
us nothing more. 








al 


The senses tel] 
We must, therefore, 
deny the existence of God, of truth, of 
goodness, cause, substance, etc. ; and 
turn atheists, pantheists, sceptics, or 
materialists, as all who logically follow 
out Abbadie’s or Locke’s metaphysics 
really become. The philosophy of the 
warlike chaplain of Schomberg’s army 
is thus shown to be essentially immoral. 

Did Mr. Hamersley know this when 
he translated the book? We think not, 
for he is evidently too innocent of logic 
and too ignorant of truth to be able to 
understand fully even the arguments of 
the superficial dean of Killaloo. 

We shall make good our assertion by 
quoting a few of Mr. Hamersley’s own 
references : “In 1845, the pope made the 
Immaculate Conception a part of the 
Roman creed and a condition of salva- 
tion.” (P. 113.) The gentleman proba- 
bly was thinking of the pope’s decree of 
1852. 

“ A.D. 597, Gregory I. instructs St. 
Augustine to accommodate the ceremo- 
nies of the church to heathen rites.” (P. 





125.) 
“The Maronites, originally Mcno- 
thelites, protected by the Emperor 


Heraclius, are now incorporated in the 
church of Rome.” (P. 126.) 

“A.D. 1295, Boniface VIII. confines 
ex-pope Celestine V. in a cell about the 
size of his body, lest he may elect to re- 
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sume the pontificate he has resigned— 
guards him night and day with 6 knights 
and 30 soldiers. Celestine dies of cru- 
‘ity.’ (P. 129.) 

“Gregory VII. threatens to anathe- 
watize all France, unless King Philip 
abandons simony.” (P. 135.) This was 
one of Gregory’s crimes in the judgment 
of Mr. Hamersley. 

«Alexander VI. (Borgia) is elected 
pope—his Holiness is forthwith adored 
hy the cardinals.” (P. 143.) What idola- 
try , 

«“ Penawe—a sacrament by which 
venial sins, committed after baptism, are 
forgiven.” (P. 146.) 

“The Nestorians were excommuni- 
cated A.D. 431, for holding, among 
other views, two natures of Christ.” 

“The Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451, confirmed the doctrine of the two 
natures of Christ, which the church had 
repudiated.” (P. 148.) 

As instances of schisms in the church, 
the arned translator cites the follow- 
ing: “ Dominicans and Franciscans— 
on immaculate conception.” “Thomists 
and Scotists—efficacy of grace and im- 
maculate conception.” “ Jesuits and 
Jansenists—on the doctrine of grace.” 
(P. 150.) 

“Dec. 17, 1866, the leading Roman- 
ists of the Council of Baltimore invite 
the pope by letter to visit the United 
States.” (P. 157.) 

“Jesuit pestilence.” (P. 159.) “Plague- 
spots—Roman Catholic churches and in- 
stitutions.’ (P.160.) This is a good in- 
stance of Mr. Hamersley’s rhetoric. 

“The Papal Church in the United 
States has recently adopted the title of 
Roman Catholic.” Evidence: “It ap- 
pears in large iron gilt letters over the 
gate of the asylum in Fifth avenue, 
New York—Roman Catholic Male Or- 
phan Asylum.” (P. 160.) This ts one 
of the plague-spots / 

These are but a few of the literary 
beauties to be found in Mr. Hamersley’s 
additions to Abbadie. A Catholic could 
afford to smile at both the original and 
his translator, if, unfortunately, there 
were not found many persons so credu- 
lous as to believe their falsehoods. The 
original work of Abbadie is tolerable. 
He attempts to argue ; and we have no 


doubt his military logic was satisfactory 
enough to the square-headed soldiers of 
Schomberg’s army. Besides, when Ab- 
badie wrote, civilization had not arrived 
at such a degree of progress as it has 
now attained. But Mr. Hamersley 
writes his falsehoods xow. His igno- 
rance and fanaticism, of which we have 
culled but a few of the many instances 
in his book, ave of our own day. We 
cannot understand why he should repeat 
them, since there is hardly any mode- 
rately educated Protestant who does not 
know that most of his allegations are 
false. If there be any so dull or fana- 
tical as to believe them, we feel for them 
more of pity than contempt. 

In conclusion, we regret that the 
translator does not show as much good 
sense or taste in choosing the subject 
as the publishers manifest in the bind- 
ing and printing of the work. We are 
sorry to see such fine print wasted on a 
bad, worthless book. Mr. Hamersley 
could have found nobler themes in for- 
eign literature, even though they might 
be the productions of Protestants, to 
exercise those talents as a translator 
which he has failed to show as a lover 
of truth, a logician, or a man of good 
sense. 


LIFE IN THE WEST; or, Stories of the 
Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meek- 
er, Agricultural Editor of the New 
York 7ribune. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells. 


* A long residence in the Mississippi 
Valley, frequent journeys through its 
whole extent, and years of service as the 
Illinois correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, have furnished the materials 
for the following stories.” Hence, it is 
almost unnecessary to state that their 
claim to our careful consideration rests 
upon something more substantial than 
the fact of their being pleasingly told, 
varied in incident, and unobjectionable 
in tone. Their real worth, and it is not 
slight, arises from this, that they are 
made the agreeable medium of convey- 
ing much valuable information concern- 
ing “life in the West;” no less the 
hardships unavoidably to be endured by 
the emigrant, the difficulties to be over- 
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come, and the dangers to be encoun- 
tered, than his almost assured ultimate 
triumph. 

Of general interest, but designed es- 
pecially for those intending to emigrate, 
is the appendix, containing a brief de- 
scription of the soil, climate, products, 
area, and population of each State and 
territory lying in the great Valley of the 
Mississippi; and also the locations of 
the several land-offices where applica- 
tion must be made and all needful in- 
formation can be obtained. 


Mozart: A Biographical Romance. 
From the German of Heribert Rau. 
By E. R. Sill. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1868. 


A poor translation of a frothy pro- 
duction. On the first page, the child, 
Mozart, is calleda “three-years-old son.” 
Mr. Sill evidently does not know that a 
three-year-old is English for colts and 
heifers. Mozart’s sister is also denomi- 
nated a “ seven-years-old.” The writer, 
if Mr. Sill has translated him correctly, 
is exceedingly ignorant, or worse. On 
page 54 we read: “They sought the 
pope’s chair,” (that is, the worshippers 
crowding to St. Peter’s for the services 
on Maundy-Thursday,) “partly because 
it was the fashion, partly because they 
wanted to be on hand to see everybody 
else do it, and partly because, to an Ita- 
lian, a hundred days’ absolution in ad- 
vance is always a pleasant and conve- 
nient thing to have.” The recitation 
of the Tenebre, in the evening, is call- 
ed, on page 58, “the performance of 
Mass.” Would it not be well for our 
enterprising publishers in this enlight- 
ened country, to employ a proof-reader 
who has received a passable education ? 


THE GREAT DAY; or, Motives and 
Means of Perseverance after First 
Communion. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. J. Sadlier. New York. 
i868. 


A pretty and good little volume, in- 
tended for a gift to children, as a me- 


mento of the happy day of their first 
communion. We have only one criti- 
cism to make, which is, that its tone of 
thought is too foreign. We wish that 
the accomplished translator had made 
use of the original French only, as mat- 
ter from which to compile a delightful 
little book under this title, (a task which 
she could so admirably perform,) suita- 
ble, in the freshness of its thought, to 
the minds of American children. In 
lieu, however, of the wished-for better 
book of Mrs. Sadlier’s, we heartily re- 
commend this present volume to*the 
attention of all pastors, parents, and 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, who 
will find in it, we are sure, just what 
very many of them have long desired ‘o 
procure as a worthy memento for “ The 
Great Day.” 


TALES FROM THE DIARY OF A SISTER 
OF Mercy. By C. M. Brame. New 
York: Catholic Publication Society. 
1868. 


We all remember Passages from the 
Diary of a Late Physician, by Dr. War- 
ren, and the intense interest everybody 
felt in these sketches of the tragic 
scenes with which the persons whose 
profession leads them among. the sick, 
the suffering, and the dying are familiar. 
This book is on a similar plan, and is 
composed of graphic descriptions of 
what a Sister of Mercy may be suppos- 
ed to see and observe in her charitable 
ministrations. The light of the Catho- 
lic religion thrown in among these pain- 
ful, tragic scenes, relieves their shadows, 
and leaves a more healthful impression 
on the mind; in short, becoming their 
pathetic effect. Those who love sensa- 
tion stories will find their taste gratified 
in this volume, and, at the same time, 
may be able to derive from it some good 
moral and religious lessons. 


WE regret that a notice of Zhe First 
Report of the Catholic Sunday-School 
Union was crowded out of the columns 
of this number. It will appear in our 
next.—Eb. C. W. 
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